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Our Americans would be sadly lacking in his- 
Antipodal torical imagination and in a proper sense 
Cousins. of regard for men of their own race, if they 
forgot to take note of the important political events 
that have been happening lately in the southern tem- 
perate zone. The colonists of South Africa, under the 
gallant leadership of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, are rapidly 
winning control of a great territory that is destined to 
become the home of millions of men of Anglo-Saxon 
stock, who will govern themselves after the fashion of 
Americans. But Australia is already the native land 
of several millions of Anglo-Saxons; and they are 
now engaged in the interesting task of adopting what 
is practically an American federal constitution for 
their series of colonies. These have, thus far, de- 
veloped as politically distinct communities; yet, as 
was the case with the original American colonies, a 
national character has been evolving itself out of the 
common conditions of the new environment. - Aus- 
tralia remains a part of the Queen’s realm; but the 
Australians are essentially a nation. They are no 
longer, as at first, merely scattered groups of English 
or Scotch settlers, remote from one another and with- 
out community of interest. They have been multi- 
plying rapidly, adjusting themselves to the regions 
they occupy, building cities and connecting them 
with railroads, attacking social and administrative 
problems in novel and original ways, and working 
out a national life and a public order of their own. 
In many things they are more like Americans, in 
many other things they are more like Englishmen, 
and in still many things they are like neither. They 
are free from the caste spirit that still pervades 
Church and State in England, and they have far 
more of the spirit of democratic ‘‘solidarity’’ than 
Americans possess. With us, the individual initia- 
tive is so strong that the organized life of the com- 
munity is relatively feeble, and public action is 
comparatively inefficient. The Australians order 
their common concerns more vigorously and ably, and 
order their private concerns with less consummate 
skill and effect. Considering the fact that they are 
a younger and far less highly developed people, it is 


nevertheless possible that we in America have as 
much to learn from the Australians as we have to 
teach them. Many of their municipal and industrial 
experiences are intensely interesting. 

The term Australasia, as distinguished from 
Australia, of which it is inclusive, covers, ina more 
or less indefinite way, numerous islands in the South 
Seas. It always embraces the British islands of 
Tasmania and New Zealand, which are separate 
colonies, enjoying representative institutions. The 
great continental island of Australia is divided 
among five colonies—or ‘‘ States ’’ as we must hence- 
forth call them—namely, Queensland, Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia and West Australia. 
These have, altogether, a population of from three to 
four millions. There are, inall the islands and parts 
of the Australasian regions, including New Zealand, 
more than four millions of people of British birth or 
descent. And the number increases rapidly both by 
immigration and by-ordinary growth. 


For years there has been in contemplation 


Australasian 4 federal union of these colonies. A 
loose, temporary scheme of quasi-union® 


was made possible in 1883 by an act of the British 


’ Parliament, which authorized the existence of an 


Australasian Federal Council--a small joint committee 
representing the colonial governments, and exercis- 
ing a very limited control over certain subjects. But 
several of the colonies withheld from it altogether. In 
February, 1890, upon the initial motion of Sir Henry 
Parkes, there was held at Melbourne a Federation 
Conference, in which all the colonies of Australia 
were represented, as well as New Zealand, Tasmania 
and Fiji. It adopted resolutions to the effect that 
the time had come for the union’of the colonies 
under one legislative and executive government, and 
took steps for the holding of a constitutional con- 
vention. 

That convention has now been held, has done its 
work harmoniously, and has adjourned to secure for 
its federal scheme the ratification of the several colo- 
nies, and the authorization of the British Parliament. 
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Nobody doubts the acquiescence of Westminster, and 
the work of the convention, which assembled at Syd- 
ney on March 2, may be regarded as a finality. The 
‘‘Commonwealth of Australia’’ is henceforth a 
practical entity, and it will play a role of vast conse- 
quence in its half of the world. 

New Zealand seems not to have participated in the 
convention, deeming it best to remain outside, while 
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nies, whether by means of land carriage or coastal navi- 
gation, shall be absolutely free. 

‘3, Power and authority to impose customs duties and 
duties of excise upon goods subject to customs duties, and 
to offer bounties, shall be exclusively lodged in the Federal 
Government and the Parliament, subject to such disposal 
of the revenues thus derived as shall be agreed upon. 

‘4. The military and naval defence of Australia to be 
intrusted to the Federal forces under one command.” 
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heartily advising the union of the colonies in the 
main island and the adhesion to them of the adja- 
cent island of Tasmania. But it is expected that 
New Zealand will ultimately enter the federation, 
and that several remoter British possessions, now 
Crown colonies, will, in time, develop to the condi- 
tion of ‘‘States’’ and be admitted to the union. 
The keynote of what has been the most notable fed- 
eral convention since the formation of the American 
constitution in 1787, was struck by Sir Henry Parkes, 
the presiding officer, in his toast, ‘‘ One People, One 
Destiny ;’’ and the proceedings of the twenty-five 
representatives of the participating colonies were 
remarkably free from dissensions. The following 
resolutions were adopted by the convention, as 
embodying the principles on which the Federation 
of Australia must be established : 

‘‘1. The powers, privileges, and territorial rights of the 
several existing Colonies shall remain intact, except in re- 
spect to such surrenders as may be agreed upon as neces- 
sary and incidental to the power and authority of the 
National Federal Government. 

‘*2. Trade and intercourse between the federated colo- 


The preamble to the second part of Sir 
Henry Parkes’s motion—‘‘ That, subject 
to these and other necessary provisions, 
the Convention approves the framing of a Federal 
Constitution which shall establish ’’—having been 
agreed to, the first serious debate took place upon the 
powers of the Senate. As the example of the United 
States was followed in allotting equal representation 
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in the Senate to all the federating States, the small 
States wished tostrengthen its authority, while the 
larger States insisted upon confirming the real power 
in the House of Representatives. The latter view 
ultimately gained acceptance, and the clause as 
finally amended passed as follows : 


“The Federal Parliament is to consist of a Senate anda 
House of Representatives, the former consisting of an 
equal number of members from each colony, to be elected 
by asystem which shall provide for a periodical retire- 
ment of one-third of the members, thereby securing to the 
body itself perpetual existence combined with definite 
responsibility to the electors; the House of Representa- 
tives to be elected by districts formed on a population 
basis, and to possess sole powers in originating all bills, 
appropriating revenue, or imposing taxation.” 


The equal representation of constituent States, re- 
gardless of their comparative importance, creates ob- 
jections which can only be overcome by minimizing 
the privileges and authority of the Second Chamber. 
At the same time it may well be claimed that not 
even a system which gives equal voice to Vermont 
and New York in the American Senate, or to Western 
Australia and New South Wales in the Australasian 
Senate, is anything like so absurd as the constitution 
of the British House of Lords. 

It was found comparatively easy for colonies which 
have hitherto differed radically in practice and opin 
ion upon the question of protection, to compromise 
upon the American basis of absolute internal free- 
trade, with external tariffs adjusted by the Federal 
Parliament. In some respecis, the form of the new 
government is more like that of the Dominion of 
Canada than like that of the United States. But upon 
the whole it is our model that has been followed. 


The world’s attention has in these past 
weeks been especially called to the prog- 
ress that the American Nicaragua Canal 
Company is making with its construction work. 
For more than a generation our government has fore- 
seen the necessity of a water passage across the Cen- 
tral American neck that joins North and South Amer- 
ica, and repeated expeditions sent out under govern- 
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ment auspices had long ago satisfied American minds 
that the one feasible place for such a waterway was 
to be found in Nicaragua, through a utilization of 
the Nicaragua Lake and, for some distance, of rivers 
on either side of the lake. If Lesseps and his asso- 
ciates had been willing to listen to the advice of 
the far better informed and more practical engineers 
and capitalists of the United States, their ill-fated 
enterprise would never have been undertaken. The 
only possible basis upon which a canal could have 
been justified at Panama was, and always must be, 
the basis of an open, tide-level passage. Lesseps was 
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opposed to the idea of locks. Americans declared 
that the mountain torrents of Panama would make a 
tide-level canal impossible to protect, except at 
almost inconceivable expense for works to divert 
the Chagres River. Lesseps blithely ignored these 
difficulties until he had spent, upon a mere begin- 























WARNER MILLER, PRESIDENT OF THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL COMPANY. 


ning, far more than his original estimates for the 
whole canal. Then without any public acknowledg- 
ment of his fatal error, he changed his plans and 
decided upon a canal with locks. But the change 
vasa confession of hopeless failure; for Panama 
could only have been chosen upon the theory of a 
straight, tide-level cut. 

The abandoned dredges of Panama are now effi- 
ciently at work upon the excavations for the Nicara- 
gua canal. The route from Atlantic to Pacific will 
be 169 miles, of which only twenty-seven will be 
entirely artificial. Six locks will be required; but 
the modern ship-canal lock—of enormous size and 
operated by powerful machinery—offers very slight 
obstruction or delay to navigation. 

To attain the level of Lake Nicaragua, a ship will 
be lifted, in three successive locks, a total distance 
of 112 feet. The descent to Brito on the Pacific coast 
is effected by means of two locks. No serious engi- 
neering obstacles of any description oppose the work 
that Chief Engineer Menocal has in hand, nor is it 
conceivable that any financial difficulties-will retard 
the operations of the Company of which Ex-Senator 
Warner Miller of New York is president. The con- 
cession granted by the Nicaraguan government has 
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ten years longer to run, and there is no good reason 
why three or four years should not witness the com- 
pletion of the enterprise.. 

The great development of California and ‘‘the 
coast ’’ makes the new canal important above all else 
as essentially a part of our coast line, and an avenue 
of the coasting trade. But it will also tend to 
enormously revive our trade with China and Japan, 
while it will increase many fold our traffic—not only 
from Atlantic ports, but also from New Orleans and 
Galveston—with the west coast of South America. 
Europe has far less need of this passageway, because 
the Suez Canal affordsa very direct course to Aus- 
tralia and a tolerably direct one to India, China and 
Japan. But the Nicaragua passage will have its full 
share of the traffic of all countries, and will play no 
small part in the advancement of human intercourse 
and the growth of international peace and amity. 


The Lhe reason why the Behring Sea question 
Behring Sea is particularly acute just now is perhaps 
Question. ot commonly understood. The facts of 
the situation are these : The close season, which must 
be maintained if the tribe of fur-bearing seals is not 
to be exterminated, should last through the months 
of June, July and August. More than one hundred 
vessels are now in the North Pacific equipped for 
a crusade against the seals during this forbidden 
period. They are, for the most part, prepared to 
catch the seal in narrow straits between the Aleutian 
Islands, as they pass to their breeding haunts. 
Nearly all of these vessels are Canadian and bear the 
British flag. A very few of them sail under that of 
the United States. Two or three of them pertain to 
countries of continental Europe. If these adven- 
turous poachers are permitted to have their way for 
this one summer alone they will have made an end, 
practically, of the seal industry for all time. The 
British government, unfortunately, avoids action in 
concert with the United States government for the 
solution of the really vital points in the Behring Sea 
question. The American government is anxious, 
for the sake of the future of the seal industry, that 
the close season should somehow be maintained. 
The piratical sealers are preparing for a lively sum- 
mer campaign, upon the theory that they are so 
numerous, and further that the diplomatic question 
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between the American and the British governments 
is at such a stage, that the United States, with its 
revenue steamers, cannot interfere with their poach- 
ing without precipitating an armed conflict between 
America and Great Britain. They assume that they 
will probably be able to do a prosperous business with 
comparatively little molestation. It is not generally 
known how small was the catch of seals by the char- 
tered company which operates under the authority of 
the United States government, in the last season. 
Unless something is done with promptness the seals 
will be exterminated. All that the United States 
authorities have done which foreign governments 
can possibly criticise has been to exercise that 
peculiar authority that has seemed to pertain to 
this government to police the Behring Sea in the 
close season, and thus to prevent what would inevi- 
tably have occurred before this time if such author- 
ity had not been exercised, namely, the extermina- 
tion of the Alaskan fur-bearing seals. This protec- 
tion of the breeding animals has been exercised just 
as stringently against American as against Canadian 
adventurers, and it would seem to be justified from 
every point of view. 


The question would have been adjusted 
Cause two or three years ago, upon the perfectly 

of Delay. satisfactory plan of a joint convention 
between the United States and Great Britain, Russia 
concurring therein, but for the fact that Canadian 
views and British views do not happen to coincide, 
and that Canadian views have expression only 
through the mouthpiece of the British Foreign Office. 
The Canadians are destroying the Alaskan seal fish- 
ery as fast as they possibly can. If their depredations 
should be as sweeping this coming summer as 
the preparations at Vancouver threaten, there 
will be no seal industry left to argue .about, 
and the American government will have been 
deprived of a property which has paid it an 
income upon many millions, while private Ameri- 
can capitalists with their employees will have 
been damaged to the extent of many millions 
more. Arbitration is an admirable thing; but 
before the two governments have finished negoti- 
ating about the preliminaries of arbitration, the 
seals will all have been destroyed by wholesale 
attacks upon them as they pass to the breeding 
islands. Under the circumstances there seems to be 
hardly any other self-respecting course for the 
American government to adopt than to inform the 
British government that steps must be instantly 
taken to protect the approaching close season ; and 
England should be asked to join the United States in 
guarding the seal tribe against impending extermi- 
nation. It ought to be easy for the two governments 
to agree that seal-taking should be suspended alto- 
gether, on land and at sea, until all points at issue 
could be agreed upon in some fair way. If Great 
Britain should decline to accept so reasonable an 
arrangement, it would seem to be the clear duty of 
the United States to attempt, as heretofore, to enforce 
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the close season, regardless of consequences, notifica- 
tion having been duly given to all the world. 


More and more clearly will it become 

the evident every year that the question 
Arbitration. ~ hich dominates every other question 
is the relation between the two great sections of the 
English-speaking world—the Empire and the Repub- 
lic. Their rivalry has been the deciding issue in the 
Canadian elections, and it is at this moment inten- 
sifying the British difficulty with Newfoundland. 
Sooner or later it will make itself felt in Central and 
Southern America. The difficulty in the far north- 
ern Pacific seemed to be temporarily shelxed by Lord 
Salisbury’s acceptance of Mr. Blaine’s offer to send 
the sealing difficulty to arbitration. Lord Salis- 
bury’s dispatch (February 21st) is a tolerably inci- 
sive state paper. The following are the questions 
which Mr. Blaine and Lord Salisbury agree should 
go before the arbitrator : 


As to 


1. What exclusive jurisdiction in the sea, now known as 
the Behring Sea, and what exclusive rights in the seal fish- 
eries therein, did Russia assert and exercise prior and up 
to the time of the cession of Alaska to the United States ? 

2. How far were these claims of jurisdiction as to the 
seal fisheries recognized and conceded by Great Britain ? 

3. Was the body of water now known as the Behring 
Sea included in the phrase ‘‘ Pacific Ocean,” as used in the 
Treaty of 1825 between Great Britain and Russia ? 

4. What are now the rights of the United States as to 
the fur-seal fisheries in the waters of the Behring Sea 
outside the ordinary territorial limits ? 


Mr. Blaine proposed to refer other questions to arbi- 
tration. Lord Salisbury accepted the American 
view on one of them, that which asserts that all Rus- 
sia’s rights passed unimpaired to the United States, 
but he objects to submit the other points to the arbi- 
trator. Lord Salisbury wrote that he had no objec- 
tion to refer the general question of a close time to 
arbitration, but that the terms of reference should 
not beg the question in favor of the special and ab- 
normal rights claimed by the United States. He 
concludes by asking that the arbitrator should be 
empowered to award damages to British sealers if it 
was decided they had been seized without warrant in 
international law. Arbitration,.then, being con- 
ceded, the question arises as to who shall be arbitra- 
tor. On the principle of finding some one who 
knows nothing about the matter in dispute, a Swiss 
arbitrator is suggested. It is not creditable to the 
English-speaking states that they should need to go to 
a foreigner to settle their disputes. A judge from the 
Supreme Court at Washington, a_ representative 
from the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
who should be empowered to select a president—say 
an Australian, or an American like James Russell 
Lowell—ought to be able to settle the matter without 
invoking the aid of a foreigner. 

So many are the points, present and prospective, 
at which British and American interests are likely 
to clash in such a way as to need adjudication, that it 
would seem high time to devise a usual method or a 
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permanent tribunal for the final arbitrament of all 
controversies between these two great governments. 
Old-fashioned diplomacy is almost worthless as a 
means in such cases, and the arbitration that invokes 
continental princes is not satisfactory to anybody 
concerned. 


The Newfoundland government, having 
fand negotiated a convention which gave to 
Affairs. the United States privileges in Newfound- 
land denied to the Canadian or British vessels, has 
found its convention disallowed by Downing 
Street, at the direct instance of the Canadian gov- 
ernment. While the Newfoundlanders were yet 
smarting from this sacrifice of their interests to those 
of the Dominion, they were still further aroused by 
the decision of the British government to refer the 
whole vexed question in dispute between the Colony 
and France to arbitrators. Newfoundland protested 
against the inclusion of ‘‘ the question of the lob- 
ster’’ in the issues submitted to arbitration. To 
make matters worse, the Newfoundland courts gave 
judgment, quite correctly it seems, against the Brit- 
ish naval officer who obeyed the orders of the British 
fort in closing a factory in accordance with the 
provisions of the modus vivendi. Downing Street 
thereupon promptly introduced a bill giving them 
power to enforce their treaty obligations in New- 
foundland. Thereupon ensued a pretty hubbub. 
‘‘Newfoundland sacrificed to Canada!’’ ‘‘New- 
foundland coerced by Downing Street!’’ ‘‘ Down 
with the Imperial connection!’’ ‘‘ Hurrah for Inde- 
pendence!’’ ‘‘Long live the Republic!’’ New- 
foundland lies in the region of icebergs, ‘but on 
occasion its inhabitants—many of whom are Irish— 
can wax as hot and as red as their own lobsters when 
they are boiled. It remains to be seen whether 
Ministerial soft-sawder, and a promise to guarantee 
a railway loan of £2,000,000; will mollify the indig- 
nant fishermen. The British government has pru- 
dently suspended all action until the principal polit- 
ical men of the island, who have gone to London for 
that purpose, shall have had full opportunity to state 
their case. The French, meanwhile, are in ill-con- 
cealed glee over the British embarrassment. New- 
foundland threatens to rebel, and throw herself in 
the arms of the United States, if certain things are 
not done, chief of which is to be by some means the 
extinction of the ancient French right to lobster and 
other fishing privileges upon the shores of Newfound- 
land. But the French propose to cling stubbornly to 
those treaty-rights, as a leverage to use against Eng- 
land in Egypt. If, forsooth, the Briton will betake 
himself, bag and baggage, away from Egypt, where 
he has no peculiar or prescriptive right to be, the 
Gaul will doubtless be willing to withdraw from 
Newfoundland, where he has indubitable prescript- 
ive rights. For the present there is no prospect of 
the ratification of the treaty between Newfoundland 
and the United States. The Canadian government 


Newfound- 


is hoping by a sort of moral coercion to bring New- 
foundland into the Dominion. 
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Rudin’ Lhe extraordinary behavior of the Italian 
and government in its treatment of a question 
Blaine. calling for no international notice what- 
soever, has been the most important topic of the 
month in the United States. There is as yet no evi- 
dence accessible to show that any of the prisoners 
massacred at New Orleans were subjects of Italy. It 
is not denied that nearly all, if not all, of them were 
citizens of the United States, and that the question 
of their allegiance was in no way involved in the 
attack upon them. There seems to be a general im- 
pression that two of the victims were not naturalized ; 
but there is also evidence tending to prove that one 
of them was a bandit and the other a murderer in 
Sicily, and that they came to this country, like so 
many of their compatriots, as fugitives from justice. 
They were residents of New Orleans, and it does not 
seem to be authentically claimed for either of them 
that there was any intention to return to Italy, or 
any disposition to maintain allegiance to the Italian 
government. These men had come to America as 
immigrants, either to enjoy the incomparably su- 
perior industrial and political advantages that this 
country affords, or else to escape the harsh justice of 
Italy and prey more profitably upon our richer and 
more tolerant community. Italy’s pretence of indig- 
nation and of concern for these men is both impu- 
dent and hypocritical. They belonged to bands and 
societies whose members are shot on sight like dogs 
by the military police of Italy as a part of the settled 
policy of the country for attaining something like 
order. It is hard enough for us to endure the evils 
that we suffer from the mistaken policy by which we 
have allowed our country to be made a dumping- 
ground for the scum of Europe; but when the gov- 
ernment of such a country as Italy assumes to hold 
us to account for the fate of her refugee criminals 
who have cursed our communities with their mur- 
derous presence, the American spirit shows some 
signs of awakenment. 

It is not pleasant to hear boastful talk of Italian 
ironclads shelling our seaports, nor is it agreeable to 
have our government insulted through diplomatic 
communications. The withdrawal of Baron Fava 
was, under the circumstances, a scandalous dis- 
courtesy to America. Mr. Blaine has shown the ut- 
most forbearance in his correspondence with the 
Italian premier, and the whole world knows that 
he is wholly in the right. In the early future, he 
will have completed inquiries showing the citizen- 
ship of the New Orleans victims, and also giving 
their records in Italy and in this country. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Blaine may not allow 
the conventionalities of diplomatic intercourse to 
prevent his making a statement so full, sharp, and 
clear that all Europe may understand that this coun- 
try is now disposed to examine, far more curiously 
than ever before, into the quality and character of 
immigrants. There is not the slightest possibility of 
war with Italy, and Signor Rudini has been guilty of 
trifling with the American government for the pur- 
pose of strengthening himself at home. He has not 
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even a remote idea of attacking America, and he 
fully understands that America is not in a position 
to attack even a third-rate power ; so that he clearly 
understands that he can play his game of diplomatic 
bluff te loud applause in the galleries, so to speak, 
without danger of igniting a single grain of powder. 


a It is no part of a proper American self- 
American respect to enjoy such treatment ; and it is 
Navy obvious that the existence of a first-class 
Americaa navy would have altered the situation 
completely. Inno way would the very extensive re- 
habilitation of our fleet endanger international peace 
and good-will. As world-affairs now outline them- 
selves, one of the best guarantees for peace and prog- 
ress would be an American navy that should help 
to make world-order and international justice re- 
spected. Fortunately, both great American parties 
are committed to the policy of building a navy, and 
the work is progressing with commendable rapidity. 
But the United States, in spite of earlier theories as 
to abstention from participation in any but western- 
hemisphere affairs, is becoming too deeply concerned 
in all the interests of the planet to delay any longer 
the construction of.a navy that shall carry the Stars 
and Stripes into every port and add to the moral in- 
fluence and diplomatic efficiency of the American 
government. This Italian affair will have been a 
boon to the United States if it shall have aroused a 
livelier patriotism and a stronger determination that 
our government must be in position to maintain its 
self-respect and to protect itself against wanton 
insult. 
The Another advantage that this country is 
Immigration likely to reap from the Rudini correspon- 
Issue. dence following the New Orleans outbreak 
is a general willingness to treat more firmly and sen- 
sibly the immigration question, and also an apparent 
disposition to face anew the question of naturaliza- 
tion. Since the Mafia massacre, there has been in 
the Pennsylvania coke district a collision between 
hundreds of striking Hungarians and the local mili- 
tia, several Hungarians having been shot. Thus far 
the Austro-Hungarian government has not seen fit to 
make any imperious demands upon the government 
at Washington. But the American people will soon 
begin to make very urgent demands for a restriction 
or a careful sifting of immigration. They are begin- 
ning to look at the matter from a scientific-statistical 
point of view. Why should they consent to spoil 
their breed of pedigree-stock by allowing the intro- 
duction of the refuse of the murder-breeds of South- 
ern Europe? In Egypt, one person in every 12,000 is 
assassinated every year. In Italy, the proportion is 
nearly as high, being 8.05 to every 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. The proportion of England, Whitechapel not- 
withstanding, is 0.40. Why should the English- 
speaking Republic allow the unlimited introduction 
of this murder-strain into the blood of its citizens? 
At present, the tide is unchecked. On March 17th, a 
terrible catastrophe in Gibraltar Bay further reminded 
us of the flood of Italian immigration that is pouring 


into the United States. A British steamer— Utopia 

what irony there is in the title !—with 880 Italian pas- 
sengers on board, attempted to anchor in the bay as 
the south-wester was blowing hard, and a tremendous 
sea swept her decks. The current and the wind drove 
her broadside-down upon the ram of the ironclad 
Anson. The great iron beak tore open the steamer’s 
side, and in five minutes the vessel, with all her 
crowd of Italians, went down in the sight of the 
English fleet. Everything was done that human 
valor could do to save the living freight of the doomed 
Utopia, but more than 600 perished. The.remainder 
have now reached New York. 


; The death of Prince Napoleon, the Red 
PP Bonaparte, reminds us of the limitations 
of the law of heredity. The Corsican 
corporal, whose genius prostrated Europe before the 
feet of the Revolution, belonged to a notable family, 
but although all the Napoleons have been distin- 
guished, none of them have shown the remotest trace 
of the peculiar power which made the First Napoleon 
at once the idol and the terror of the world. Prince 
Napoleon died at Rome on the evening of March 17th. 
He had the Napoleonic countenance, but his physical 
resemblance to his uncle was but a mask: Behind 
that there was no doubt a good deal of the cynicism 
and brutality and intellect of the Bonapartes, but of 
the military talent not an iota and as little political 
genius. Plon-Plon, who ate sausages on Good Friday 
to the scandal of the faithful, made his peace with 
the Church within a few hours of his death, but he 
never made his peace with his countrymen. They 
hated and despised him to such an extent that, when 
the Zulu spears made him the heir of the Imperial 
tradition, they buried the Empire in his reputation 
asinagrave. To his second son, who is mentioned 
in his willas the inheritor of the dynastic preten- 
sions, his recommendation is like the decimal point 
in arithmetic. Meanwhile, there is much comfort 
to be derived from the reflection that the French 
Republic is now accepted by the Catholic Church, 
and that there is henceforth practically nothing to 
be feared from dynastic claimants or reactionary 
conspiracies. 
Meniduen Hardly had Prince Napoleon been laid to 
and rest in the royal mausoleum at La 
Bismarck Superga, near Turin, than the Marquis of 
Villeneuve, a relative and friend of the deceased, 
published in the Figaro a very remarkable story of 
Prince Napoleon’s interview with Prince Bismarck, 
immediately before the Austro-Prussian war of 1866. 
The Marquis says that Prince Napoleon was sent by 
the Emperor to discuss the situation and to ascertain 
what Bismarck was driving at. The Prussian seems 
to have entered into the spirit of the occasion, and 
“in twenty minutes, with great spirit, M.de Bismarck 
set forth the following plan: ‘Germany to achieve her 
unity and ally herself with France. The two nations, 
closely bound together, to drive Russia back to her 
Steppes, to make Hungary the pivot of the Austrian Em- 
pire and open to it free access to Constantinople: to de- 
prive England of her colonies and make them the recep- 
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tacle for the overflowing population of Germany and 
France ; and to reduce#Spain, Italy, and the Scandinavian 
countries to the rank of mere satellites.’ ” 

To tempt France, Bismarck suggested first Geneva, 
then Luxempourg, and finally, when Napoleon asked 
for the Rheine, offered Belgium. ‘‘ What about Eng- 
land ?’’ said Napoleon. 

‘* Count Bismarck.—‘ England ! Well, if I wasan Ameri- 
can cotton planter, or an Indian Rajah, what the English 
might think I should be bound to take into very serious 
account. But I am a great Continental Power, and sim- 
ply ignore England. What can she do? She may be able 
to send out eighty thousand, one hundred thousand, say, 
at the outside, one hundred and fifty thousand men ; she 
cannot possibly mobilize a greater number. Are we not 
strong enough, you and we together, to drive them into 
the Channel ?’ ” 

Prince Napoleon’s reply to this edifying observa- 
tion was to say that he should sum up their conver- 
sation to the Emperor as follows: ‘‘M. de Bismarck 
has proposed to us a burglary on a very large scale. 
As we cannot hand him over to the police, let us join 
him and share the plunder.’’ Bismarck laughed 
loudly, and shook hands, saying: ‘‘ You, at all 
events, do understand me.’’ Bismarck certainly 
understood his visitor. 


Windthorst's t Would be difficult to conceive a 
Last greater contrast than that which ex- 
Moments. its between the Epicurean cynic who 
inherited all the selfishness of the Napoleons and the 
brave, honest, public-spirited little Ultramontane, 
Herr Windthorst, whose death last month was little 
short of a public calamity. Germany has few great 
parliamentary figures, but Windthorst was one of 
them. The little ‘‘ Pearl of Meppen’’ for years had 
led with consummate ability and unimpeachable 
honesty the ‘‘ Pope’s Brass Band’’ in the Reichstag. 
He was worth more to the Catholic Church than 
many a cardinal, and his death leaves a gap which 
no one at present seems able to fill. He was a Han- 
overian, but he was also a German, and the German 
Empire could well have spared many a supporter 
rather than this intrepid and indefatigable opponent. 
A very touching story is told of his last moments. 
Herr Windthorst lived very simply, and died as he 
lived, unattended save by the two female relatives 
who watched by his death-bed. He was sinking fast, 
and they were wondering how soon unconsciousness 
would deepen into death, when the dying man roused 
himself and began to deliver, as if he were speaking 
in the Reichstag, a speech in favor of a bill repealing 
the provisions of the law against the Jesuits. In 
silent awe the two sorrowing women listened as Herr 
Windthorst went on, making point after point, with 
the same precision and the same earnestness that dis- 
tinguished him in the tribune, where he evidently im- 
agined himself to be. At last the speech was ended. 
Then Herr Windthorst lay back on his pillow and 
never spoke again. It was the swan song of the old 
Ultramontane leader—the ruling passion strong in 
death. If only there had been a phonograph in that 
chamber of death ! 
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The German Emperor has caused to be 
amany published in the Times a curious state- 
ment as to the reasons which led him to 
enforce more strictly the passport system in Alsace 
and Lorraine. In effect, it is an intimation that as 
recent events show that M. Dérouléde—although he 
does not mention his name—is the real ruler of 
France, ‘‘it is incumbent on the heads of nations 
seeking peace to restore the barriers separating the 
nations which cannot look at each other without 
frowning.’’ The measure is merely a temporary ram- 
part behind which he can safely await the arrival of 
the day when a handful of howling dervishes will no 
longer be able to intimidate the pacific and rule the 
rulers of France. The Emperor subsequently received 
a deputation from the provinces, and told them with 
emphasis that the restrictions are to be maintained. 
As he said in the communication in the Times, he 
does not believe, and has never believed, in a recon- 
ciliation with France, for he knows that no sacrifice 
can make it thorough. In Germany. the work of con- 
solidation goes on. Von Moltke demands the unifica- 
tion of railway time in Germany. At present, there 
are five different times on the railways, and, as this 
renders mobilization arrangements difficult, he de- 
mands the establishment of one normal time for all 
Central Europe. Civilization is thus getting one 
more lift in the powder cart. Chancellor Caprivi 
has been distinguishing himself in the Reichstag by 
declaring that the status of the non-commissioned 
officers should be improved, as they might be needed 
to combat the Social Democrats in the streets. Social 
Democracy, he said, was the greatest danger to the 
State, and he always inquired first when making any 
new proposals, ‘‘ What effect would it have on Social 
Democracy?’’ A good saying of General Caprivi is 
going the round of the press. In 1887, he and Bis- 
marck were together in Berlin, and Prince Bismarck 
was suffering ‘‘in body and was deeply depressed. ’’ 
He complained that he saw the German Empire, the 
work of his life, in process of decay. General Caprivi 
answered, ‘‘ Your Highness, I always think that God 
Almighty has taken so much trouble to make Bran- 
denburg, Prussia and Germany united, great and 
strong, that He would not recover his costs if He let 
us drop now.’’ A similar feeling has been the con- 
solation of many a man in other lands besides Ger- 
many. 


: The tenth anniversary of the Czar’s acces- 
Russia and sion to the throne has been marked chiefly 
by newspaper articles, which congratulate 

Russia on the fact that ten years have passed with- 
out a catastrophe. Alexander III. has issued a very 
good and timely rescript to the Finns, who have 
been horribly afraid of late that the Russification 
applied to the Baltic provinces was about to be ex- 
tended to Finland. The Czar explains that the 
measures which alarmed Finland were undertaken 
for the purpose of attaining objects common to all 
parts of the Russian State, and were proposed with a 
view of obtaining a closer union of the Grand Duchy 
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with the other parts of the Russian Empire. No 

doubt, the suspicious might reply, but the lamb does 

not particularly hanker after closer union with the . 
bear. The Czar, however, repeats in the most cate- 

gorical fashion his pledge that he will respect the 

rights, privileges, religion, and fundamental laws of 

Finland. Writing to the Governor-General, Count 

Heyden, on March 18th, the Czar says : 


“‘T authorize you to convey to my loyal subjects of Fin- 
land in my name that I have for the Finnish people the 
same consideration, concern, and confidence as before, 
while undeviatingly preserving the rights and privileges 
granted to them by the monarchs of Russia, and that I 
have no intention of changing the principles of the exist-— 
ing internal administration of the country.” 


That is very good. If the Czar would issue a similar 
rescript in relief of the Stundists and other Noncon- 
formist sects against the persecution which they 
dread, it would be still better. 


Russig While the Russianizing of Finland and 
inthe the encroachments of the Muscovite Bear 
Southeast: toward the upper part of Sweden are 
creating so much anxiety in the far northwest of 
Europe, and while the stupendous energy with which 
Russia is pushing the construction of the trans-Si- 
berian railway calls marked attention to the affairs 
of the far northeast of the Czar’s huge empire, the 
situation along the southeastern frontiers of the 
Russian domain is yet more momentous and absorb- 
ing. On March 27th, the Bulgarian Minister of 
Finance was assassinated while walking with Stam- 
bouloff, the Prime Minister, the fatal bullets having 
undoubtedly been intended for Stambouloff. Nobody 
doubts the truth of the assertion that the affair was 
arranged by Russian agents. For a dozen years 
Russia has been using, alternately, every form of 
beguilement, threat, persecution, and indignity to 
bring Bulgaria under her control. In spite of this 
constant and most dangerous intriguing, Bulgaria 
has persisted in going her own way and has made 
much advancement. But it begins to appear inevi- 
table that Russia will soon find some pretext for 
throwing an army of occupation across the line. 
Moreover, the unhappy position of the Armenians, 
under the inefficiency and corruption of Turkish 
rule, is giving Russia a decided encouragement to 
advance from her Caucasus province into the coveted 
Asia Minor that her strong fortresses, captured in 
1878, overlook. It is easy to imagine that a very 
slight excuse might now suffice to induce Russia to 
push forward upon Constantinople simultaneously 
by Bulgaria and by Armenia. There has lately been 
a heavy and unconcealed massing of troops toward 
the southern frontiers of Russia ; and the feeling that 
France and Russia are on the point of forcing Europe 
into the great war for which the world has been 
waiting in half-stupefied suspense, is everywhere in 
the air. The momentum of Russia toward the coun- 
tries and provinces west, east and south of the Black 
Sea has become so great that it begins to seem inevi- 
table that all barriers must soon yield. 
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Mr. Parnell of late has been agitating 

o himself by holding a series of meetings in 
Mr. Parnell. treland to protest against his deposition, 
‘and he has published a manifesto addressed to the 
Irish people of America. The Nationalists who have 
cast him off have now established the National Fed- 
eration as a substitute for the National League— 
which has now become the mere pocket league of 
Mr. Parnell—and what is of even more importance, 
they have secured an independent organ in the daily 
National Press--a journal which has been started with 
the blessings of the Church and the God-speed of all 
the Irish representatives, save the discredited rem- 
nant who follow Mr. Parnell. The death of the 
member for North Sligo created an opportunity for 
testing the hold of the Parnell myth upon a town 
population in the no:thwest of Ireland. The battle 
raged fiercely between Mr. Val Dillon, Mr. Parnell’s 
nominee, and Mr. Alderman Collery, who was nom- 
inated by a convention representing the non-Parnell- 
ite Nationalists. The Parnellites resorted, as their 
nature is, to physical-force arguments in the shape 
of stones and blackthorns. Nothing but the cold 
steel of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s constabulary averted a 
bloody collision on Easter Sunday. The polling 
took place on the first day of April, and the Parnell- 
ite was defeated by a crushing majority in favor of 
Mr. Collery. Mr. Parnell’s prestige must now be 
pronounced as destroyed everywhere outside of Dub- 


The Eclipse 


lin. In the Irish capital the populace is now, as 
ever, in favor of the patriot who is most anti- 
English. 


_ Mr. Parnell, goaded by the taunts of his 
opeegin,, opponents, who predicted that he would 
be defeated if there were an election even 

in ‘‘rebel Cork,’’ his own chosen constituency, chal- 
lenged his colleague, Mr. Maurice Healy, to put the 
matter to the test. Speaking on the 17th of March, 
he said: ‘‘Lhave always been willing from the first 
to submit myself to your judgment, and I say to-day 
to those gentlemen who talk so about driving me out 
of public life and out of Ireland, that I am willing 
to go to my constituents to-morrow, if my colleague 
in the representation of the city of Cork will do the 
same.’’ Mr. Maurice Healy, M. P. for Cork, at 
once wrote to Mr. Parnell offering to resign his seat 
for the city if Mr. Parnell would do the same, in 
order that their constituents might have an oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing that judgment to which Mr. 
Parnell protested he was so eager tosubmit. Mr. 
Parnell delayed for several days replying to this 
appeal, and then descended to a shuffle. He pro- 
posed that Mr. Maurice Healy should resign his seat 
first and contest the city, after which Mr. Parnell 
would resign his seat, and submit to another contest. 
He lodged his resignation in the hands of Colonel 
Nolan, with instructions that it was not to be ten- 
dered until after Mr. Healy’s resignation and the 
subsequent election. Mr. Maurice Healy instantly 
replied, placing his resignation in the hands of Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, to be handed in concurrently with 
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Mr. Parnell’s. He then wrote to Mr. Parnell, telling 
him that ‘‘a trick of this kind imposes on nobody, 
and simply covers you with contempt.’’ To 
this Mr. Parnell has never made reply. Mean- 
while in Cork, Mr. Dalton, one of Mr. Parnell’s 
friends, nearly blinded Mr. Tim Healy, by striking 
him across the eyes heavily in the dark, driving the 
broken glass of his spectacles into his eyeball, and a 
Cork jury refused to convict the prisoners charged 
with rioting at Tipperary court-house. In three 
cases the jury acquitted the accused, thereby show- 
ing that they disbelieved the witnesses for the Crown, 
and in the two other cases they disagreed. The trial 
was notable for the appearance of Mr. John Morley 
in the witness-box, to give evidence against the 
police whom he controlled five years ago. It nar- 
rowly escaped ending in a tragedy, for the court- 
house caught fire while the judge was addressing the 
jury, and nothing but the calm self-possession of 
Mr. Justice Monroe averted a hideous catastrophe. 
He kept his place until the court was cleared, 
although the flames were raging overhead, and only 
quitted the bench a short time before a shower of 
molten lead streamed down into the court. 


Liberal Mr. Gladstone addressed an enthusiastic 
Prestige meeting of Liberals at Hastings on March 
Declining. 17th, but instead of warning the Irish of 
the inevitable consequences of encouraging Mr. Par- 
nell’s rebellion against the majority of the Irish con- 
stituencies, he formally passed upon Mr. Parnell 
the major excommunication. He explained that he 





CAPTAIN HUTCHINSON, M.P. 


has acted but as the reporter of the general convic- 
tion of the best and soundest portion of the Liberal 
party, in asserting that the disclosures in the Divorce 
Court, which were of a complex and not a simple 
character, made Mr. Parnell impossible as constitu- 
tional leader of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone said : 

‘* That isa final fact in the case. We are ready to 
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face defeat, exclusion, political misfortune, but to 
create a constitutional leadership in Ireland under 
guidance such as I have referred to, the Liberal 
party are not prepared, and no consideration will 
make them assent to it.’’ 

Mr. Balfour has been winning golden opinions by 
the way in which he has coped with the problem of 
the relief of distress in Ireland. His explanation on 
March 12th, of the measures taken to make it cer- 
tain that relief work should actually relieve the starv- 
ing and benefit the district, instead of demoralizing 
the community, was instinct with administrative 
capacity of a high order. Add to this the terribly 
vivid object-lesson of the glittering line of bayonets, 
which alone kept the Parnellites on Easter Sunday 
from the the throats of their hated rivals in the coun- 
try roads of Sligo, and it is not difficult to see many 
reasons for discouragement on the part of the Eng- 
lish Liberals. Nothing, however, had prepared 
them for the crushing defeat which overwhelmed 
them at Aston. There was a Liberal majority of 
1,153 in Aston in 1885, and in 1886 the Unionist ma- 
jority was only 782. Imagine, then, the dismay of 
the Liberals when Captain Hutchinson polled 5,310 
votes, as against 2,333 recorded for Mr. Phipson 
Beale. This has been the heaviest blow which any 
English constituency has yet delivered against the 
policy of Home Rule. Unless Mr. Parnell abandons 
his policy of revolt, Aston will not stand alone. 


British Political affairs in England have been 

Labor somewhat overshadowed by the Labor 
Commission. Commission, or rather by the attempt to 
constitute it in such a way as to satisfy all parties. 
Lord Salisbury appointed the Commission in order to 
use it as a weapon against the unwholesome delusion 
of legislative regulation of adult labor. The rubi- 
con which is supposed to divide England from So- 
cialism is the dictum that *‘ with the ordinary labor 
of the adult man Parliament has not a right to inter- 
fere.’’ But surely with the ordinary labor of the 
adult man, Parliament has much more right to inter- 
fere than it has with the ordinary labor of the adult 
woman; for the adult man has at least something 
to say in the election of Parliament — the adult 
woman has no voice. Yet Lord Salisbury proposes 
to legislate for the regulation of her labor without 
scruple, not even caring to inquire whether by doing 
so he does not indirectly regulate the labor of the 
adult male fellow-worker. So little does the signifi- 
cance of the female labor impress the ministerial 
mind that the Government has refused to appoint 
any women as members of the Commission. Women 
are at least one-half the human race. They are 
pressing more and more heavily upon the labor 
market, but in a Commission of twenty-one there 
is not even to be a single seat reserved for their rep- 
resentative. Mrs. Fawcett would have been an ideal 
Royal Commissioner, but the Government is obdu- 
rate. Lord Hartington will be Chairman, and there 
will be seven employers and seven workmen on the 
Commission, while the balance will be kept by Mr. 














Mundella and Sir Lyon Playfair, Lord Derby, and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, with two or three others. 
Sir John Gorst, whose interview led to the appoint 
ment of the Commission, has gone to Teneriffe for 
his health. It does not always do for an under- 
secretary to be too successful in forcing the hands of 
his colleagues... The Economists are’ especially rep- 
resented by Professor Alfred Marshall of Cambridge. 
But London workingmen complain bitterly because 
no scholar of the new socialistic school of economics 
has been appointed, and there is much severe criti- 
cism passed upon the exclusion of Mr. Davitt, who 
represents, above all other men, the laborers of Ire- 
land. 
The movement towards more human con- 
grggress’ ditions of toil has last month received a 
check in England. Government Ministers 
who approved at the Berlin Labor Conference of the 
raising of the age at which children enter factories 
from ten to twelve, now object to carry out this very 
simple measure at home. The Home Secretary is 
entirely opposed to this moderate instalment of re- 
form. He is supported by the heavy manufacturing 
interests of Lancashire and Bradford, and it will be 
wonderful if Mr. Mundella succeeds in compeiling 
Ministers to carry out a reform which they instructed 
Sir John Gorst to support at Berlin. Outside the 
Legislature there are signs that the British employers 
are now going to have their innings. The stand-up 
fight between the ship-owners and the Union has re- 
sulted in a complete victory for the former. It is to 
be feared that the upward movement of wages has re- 
ceived a check. The London compositors have amica- 
bly arranged for an advance, but there are indications 
in some staple industries that the hour has come for 
reduction rather than increase of wages. The North 
British Railway Company reported last month that 
the sum available for dividend was £178, 000 less than 
it was in the previous year. The luxury of a strike, 
which might have been averted if the North British 
had been as reasonable as the North-Eastern, was 
responsible for the entire sweeping away of the whole 
of their reduced receipts. It is well sometimes that 
the ways of the evil-doers should not be laid in too 
easy places, although, of course, it is hard that un- 
offending shareholders should suffer for the ill-temper 
of their representatives. 


Mr. Raikes Loe Postmaster-General of a civilized 
andthe nation is a man who has great opportu- 
Post-Office. nity to make his name known and his 
power for usefulness felt. A great Post-Office 
administrator like Mr. Wanamaker in this country, 
or Mr. Raikes in England, has control of the only 
governmental department that intimately touches 
every citizen. In England the Post-Oftice has 
always a surplus of revenue; and Mr. Raikes, with 
all the experience and all the brains of the post- 
offices of the world from which to select boons with 
which to minister to the comfort and contentment of 
his British public, is the great representative of 
State Socialism in the land, who, just now when the 
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tide is running so strongly in the Socialist direction, 
can always be sure of the interested attention of the 
whole public. Yet, Mr. Raikes, the present Post- 
master-General, has so contrived to muff all his 
chances that he is the most unpopular member of 
the Administration. He originates nothing, he 
spoils everything. He vetoes penny postage to the 
Colonies, stands in the way of all reforms, and last 
month he crowned the edifice of his blundering by 
suppressing the boy messengers, whom an enterpris- 
ing private company had established in London for 
the conveying of messages on the payment of 
three pence. Electric call-boxes were supplied to 
customers, who had only to press a button to secure 
a messenger within a maximum of five minutes, 
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who would deliver a parcel or letter or make any call 
that might be desired. Mr. Raikes, seeing that this 
private enterprise was flourishing, came down upon 
it with the heavy foot of jealous and obstructive 
ofticialism. The Post-Office, he said, had a monopoly 
of such business. They had never done any of it 
before, but he proposed to do a small part of it now, 

as a fig-leaf to cover the shamelessness of his con- 

duct toward the boy messengers. If he persists in 
this course, he will probably have to disappear, to the 
immense advantage of the Cabinet. Not even the 
most perverse ill-luck could give Lord Salisbury a 
worse Postmaster-General than Mr. Raikes. Con- 
trasted with this blundering at headquarters is the 
energy and capacity of Mr. W. H. Preece, the chief 
clectrician of the Post-Office, who last month opened 
telephonic communication between Paris and 
London. 





The Until after 1870 there was no popularly 
London elected governing body that represented 
Schools.” in any capacity the five millions of 

human beings who are compacted in the world’s 
chief metropolis. Now there are two such bodies, 
one being the new ‘‘County Council,’’ actually a 
central municipal parliament—and the other being 
the ‘‘School Board for London.’’ For twenty years 
London has had a system of public elementary 
schools, under the administration of this popular 
board. The London School Board is to be ranked as 
one of the most important public bodies of modern 
times. It consists of fifty-five members, elected 
from eleven metropolitan districts. The method of 
this election will interest Americans. The entire 
board retires every three years. The group of mem- 
bers to which each district is entitled, are elected 
upon general ticket ; and if a given district has been 
assigned five members, the five who stand highest at 
the polls are elected. Cumulative voting is allowed, 
and thus a particular element, though small, may 
secure representation by ‘‘plumping’’ for a single 
candidate. The Catholic citizen, for instance, 
instead of voting for five candidates from his dis- 
trict, may cast five votes for one name. This system 
makes the London School Board a peculiarly repre- 
sentative and influential body. All the women 
householders of London, to the extent of scores of 
thousands, are entitled to vote at school elections, 
and the present board has four women in its 
membership. 

The public system of elementary education has 
much to contend against in the prejudices of those 
who still adhere to the idea of private schools or of 
parish schools under the auspices of the Established 
Church. And in the election of the school board 
there is always a conflict between those who favor 
the largest and most liberal development of the so- 
called ‘‘national’’ or ‘‘board’’ schools, and those 
who would restrict the sphere of public effort in ele- 
mentary education to a filling in of the gaps and to 
a mere supplementing of the work done by private 
or parochial schools, all of which they are in favor 
of subsidizing and perpetuating. Some months 
hence, in the present year, a new board is to be 
elected ; and strenuous efforts will be made to choose 
candidates committed to a policy of extension and 
rapid improvement. The present board is, itself, 
far more liberal than its predecessor, and has been 
accomplishing notable things. In 1871, when a 
census of all the London schools—worthy or un- 
worthy of the name—was taken, there were only 
about 300,000 children on the rolls, and there were 
probably less than 200,000 who were regularly attend- 
ing what our English cousins call ‘‘efficient ’’ 
schools. An ‘‘efficient’’ school, it should be said, 
is one whose character is such as to entitle it to a 
subsidy from the government. In 1890 the enroll- 
ment in London’s efficient schools alone exceeded 
650,000. Of this number, 450,000 are on the rolls of 
the board schools, while 200,000 are upon those of 
parochial and other privately managed schools. 
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THREE EMPIRE BUILDERS. 
SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, SIR HENRY PARKES, anp THE HON. CECIL J. RHODES. 
CHARACTER SKETCHES FOR MAY. 


The makers of history within the British Empire during the last six weeks have all been natives of 
‘*Greater Britain ’’ of the colonies. In England, affairs have been comparatively quiescent. 

Such movements as there have been are movements initiated outside the islands and capital of the race. 
The men of the month are all Colonials, and.each by himself might well occupy the whole of the space 
which this month must be shared between the three, for each of these statesmen, empire-builders, and 
constitution-makers, is a personality well worthy attentive study. They are the characteristic products 
of the Victorian age—characteristic both for their defects and for their virtues, and notable quite as much 
for their contrast to the home-bred politician as for their essential fidelity to the English type—or, perhaps, 
as two of the three are North Britons, it would be more correct to say the British type. 

Compared with the issues which these men are handling, how petty seem many of the parochial 
controversies of the great Vestry at Westminster! While Mr. Raikes, the British Postmaster-general, is 
creating a small social earthquake by his suppression of the Boy Messengers, Sir Henry Parkes is federating 
Australasia, Sir John Macdonald is doing battle for the Empire as against the Republic, and Mr. Rhodes 
is annexing half a continent. The spectacle is so suggestive that it may well justify the passing in 
review, very briefly, of the three great Colonial Prime Ministers who have been making history in 
the three great divisions of the British Empire. 


I.—THE PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA. 


the 


Sir John Macdonald is, without question, the most 
popular man in the Canadian Dominion ; and he may 
also be fairly described as the foremost statesman in 
the British Colonial Empire. Even his political 
opponents in the Dominion, who asa rule have as 
great a regard for him—apart from his politics, 
which they profess not to like—as his supporters, 
will admit the first proposition, and his lengthened 
experience, and positive achievements, entitle him 
to the second designation. There are not a few of 
his admirers who go so far as to say that he has not 
a compeer in the mother of Parliaments of to-day, 
and shake their heads wisely when any difficulty 
arises, either in home or foreign, and especially in 
colonial affairs, and say, not always to themselves, 
‘‘they want a man like John A. there.’’ Although 
born in Scotland, Sir John was caught young, like 
many other Scotchmen who have made their mark 
in the colonies, having accompanied his parents to 
Canada seventy years ago when six years of age. 
His training and general up-bringing has, therefore, 
been entirely colonial. Without having had the 
advantage of a university career, his education is 
said to have been pretty thorough, In any case he 
is one of the best read and most highly cultured men 
in the Dominion, and a good classical scholar. He 
is an omnivorous reader, with an appetite for litera- 
ture of all kinds as voracious as his memory is keen 
and retentive; and it is one of the pleasures of the 
Librarian of the splendid Parliamentary Library at 
Ottawa, to look after his wants in that direction. 
The future premier was intended to follow the legal 
profession ; he was called to the Bar of Upper Canada 
in 1836, on attaining his majority, and practised for 
eight years, during which period he showed much 


promise, and assumed a leading position in the pro- 
fession. It is a curious coincidence that he and Mr. 
Oliver Mowatt, the ‘‘ little Premier ’’ as he is called, 
the head of the Provincial Government of Ontario, 
a strong political opponent but a warm friend, were 
students in the same law offices at Kingston. Sir 
John entered parliament in 1844, and was made a 
member of the Government two or three years later, 
and has since then been identified with the interests 
and progress of his adopted country. 


‘* JOHN A., THE CHIEFTAIN.’’ 


Any complete account of the life and work of Sir 
John Macdonald would necessarily be a dissertation 
on the political affairs of Canada for the last forty- 
seven years. To thoroughly understand the man, it 
is necessary to know the two sides of his character— 
the personal and the political, either of which will 
in principle command admiration, -although differ- 
ences of opinion might result from a critical exami- 
nation of his political sayings and doings. It is only 
necessary to meet Sir John to feel at once that one is 
in the presence of a man of more than ordinary abil- 
ity, and with a power of magnetism which largely 
explains his universal popularity. Hitherto most of 
the statesmen at Ottawa have been popularly consid- 
ered to be identified with their own particular prov- 
inces, and asa rule are better known within their 
limits than generally throughout the country, al- 
though in recent years an endeavor has been made 
to bring about a change in this respect. 

It is, perhaps, owing to the system which prevails, 
rather than to any fault of the men; or it may be at- 
tributable to the comparative youth of the confeder- 
ation, and the next generation may see a different 
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order of things. But, be this as it may, Sir John is 
an exception to most of his colleagues in this respect, 
and belongs to the Dominion. Go wherever you 


will, you hear him spoken of as ‘‘ John A., the Chief- 
tain,’’ or some other appellation, which shows that 
if he does not always impress Canadians with a sense 
of his dignity, he does somehow inspire feelings of a 
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much warmer nature. Even his opponents do not 
call him anything worse than ‘‘ Old To-morrow, ’’ 
which is expressiveand not impolite. Then, again, he 
is the most approachable of men; he always has a 
kind word or a good story ready, especially when 
the object of his visitor is not expected to be pleasant, 
and this, on many an instanceof the kind, has led a 
man who has gone in with a grievance to come out, 
if not exactly with a smile, at any rate in a better 
frame of mind than that in which he entered. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


A THOROUGHLY ‘‘GOOD FELLOW.”’ 

On rare occasions, when he looks in at the Rideau 
Club, or at a luncheon or dinner party at Earnes- 
cliffe—for he is hospitable and generous to a degree— 
he is at once the centre of attraction, his reminis- 
cences and anecdotes, his repartee and. wit, when in 
the mood, making him a most charming companion. 
Those who know him will remember 
the smacking of the ]*j35 and the jerky 
movement of the head when some- 
thing good is about to be said. He 
enjoys keenly any contest of an intel- 
lectual nature. Stories innumerable 
are told of Sir John, and like those at- 
tributed to Abraham Lincoln, it is 
very probable that not all of them 
are true. If, however, there are two 
qualities above others in which he 
shines, it is his tact, and his knowl- 
edge of men. When it is borne in 
mind how heterogeneous are the peo- 
ple of the Dominion and how varied 
are their interests, it will be seen at 
once how clever a tactician he must 
be to have kept the control of public 
affairs for so many years. 

In recent years there have been sev- 
eral occasions on which people proph- 
esied that Sir John must come to 
grief ; not the least among them being 
the loan to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, the Riel agitation, 
the Jesuits Estates Act, and the issues 
involved in the election which is just 
over. But in all these instances he 
managed to conciliate the conflict- 
ing elements, and so far from weak- 
ening his party, it is as strong now 
asever. It is not very surprising, con- 
sidering the shrewdness which is one 
of his principal characteristics, that 
he should pay particular regard to the 
rising generation. He is always kind 
and sympathetic to young men, never 
loses an opportunity of encouraging 
talent, and, what is more to the 
point, lets them see that in spirit he 
is as young as any of them, and that 
advancing years have not in any way 
decreased his capacity for enjoy- 
ment. 


HIS CAPACITY FOR WORK. 

Although he has known how to enjoy the goo 
things of this world, any work in which he may 
have been engaged has not suffered in consequence. 
One hears many stories of the way in which Sir 
John in his younger days would get through any 
amount of business, and even now it would astonish 
most people to know how numerous are the letters he 
writes with his own hand, in which respect he 
somewhat resembles Mr. Gladstone. The number of 
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people who see Sir John daily, both at his house and 
in the Government buildings is enormous, and the 
wonder is that he has the time or the strength to de- 
vote to the other duties he is obliged to perform. It 
is said of him that sometimes when bothered about 
the decision of a matter, upon which he is to be 
interrogated, he will keep his visitors waiting in 
one room while he indulges in another in a game of 
patience with a pack of cards—for their mutual 
benefit. He possesses the remarkable faculty of 
being able to throw the cares of office off his mind 
at any time; and no matter how momentous the 
issues may be that are disturbing the country, they 
never disturb the night’s rest of the Premier. It is 
to this faculty probably that Sir John owes the 
health and strength which he has enjoyed, notwith- 
standing the active and busy life he has led. 


THE GREAT CONFEDERATOR. 


The political experience of Sir John Macdonald 
has been unique and extensive. Even in the days 
before confederation, when Canada consisted of 
what are known now as Ontario and Quebec, the 
position of a member of the Government was no 
sinecure. Each of the provinces had an equal num- 
ber of members in Parliament, one representing the 
English and Protestant interest, and the other the 
French-Canadian and Catholic interest; and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that important subjects 
often arose concerning the two Provinces which 
were difficult to deal with, and which often pro- 
duced a dead-lock. The outcome of this state of 
things was the confederation. It was especially for- 


tunate that the Maritime Provinces were, in the 
sixties, discussing union among themselves. This 


afforded an opportunity, eagerly seized upon by Sir 
John, to dispose of the difficulties between Upper 
and Lower Canada, and to arrange at the same time 
a basis for the union of all British North America, a 
grand conception, which has now been carried out, 
with the exception that Newfoundland still remains 
outside. It may be that there were men connected 
with the discussions which then took place, who 
were as able and as brilliant as Sir John Macdonald ; 
but there is little doubt that the successful result of 
these deliberations was largely owing to his knowl- 
edge of men, and to the power of conciliating con- 
flicting interests, which he possessed in so marked a 
degree. The best evidence of that success of the 
Union was the subsequent adhesion of Prince 
Edward Island and British Columbia; and it has 
seemed certain that Newfoundland must sooner or 
later become part and parcel of the Dominion. 

The Confederation did not work so very smoothly 
at first, particularly in the maritime provinces. In 
Nova Scotia, for instance, in the first election for the 
local legislature, after the British North America 
Act came into force, the opponents of the Union 
made a clean sweep, with the exception of a very 
few constituencies. But largely owing to the cour- 
age, determination and ability of Sir Charles Tup- 
per, and to Sir John MacDonald’s having secured 
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the co-operation of the Hon. Joseph Howe, that state 
of affairs soon changed; and although the last two 
local Parliaments have returned a majority of Lib- 
erals, the Province both in 1887 and in the recent 
elections returned sixteen supporters of Sir John 
MacDonald to Ottawa out of twenty-one members 
who represent it in the Dominion House of Com- 
mons. The Dominion is generally admitted to have 
proved itself a success in every way. The constitu- 
tion defines with considerable exactness the respec- 
tive powers of the Dominion and Provincial authori- 
ties, and provides a means which has been found to 
work admirably for the settlement of any disputes ; 
and to this the successful working of the confedera- 
tion may be largely attributed. 


PROGRESS OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

In order to appreciate the results of the labors of 
Sir John Macdonald and his colleagues—for he would 
be the first to give them their due meed of credit— 
in the consolidation and development of the Con- 
federation, it is only necessary to look at Canada as 
she was then, and to look at her now. Before 1867, 
British North America consisted of a group of iso- 
lated provinces with hostile tariffs against one 
another; there was no communication except by 
water between the maritime provinces and Ontario ; 
Manitoba was unknown; the country west of Lake 
Huron, all the way to the Rocky Mountains, was in 
the possession and under the control of the Hudson 
Bay Company, given up to the Buffalo and other fur- 
bearing animals, and to the Indians and a few 
settlers on the banks of the Red River; while the 
only communication with British Columbia was by 
way of the United States, and by steamer from San 
Francisco to Victoria. Now the various provinces 
are united by railroads, and there is provincial free 
trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific; the country 
has witnessed an immense development; its trade 
has enormously increased; the social condition of 
the people has much improved ; the prairies of Mani- 
toba and the Northwest Territories are quite acces- 
sible ; British Columbia is within three or four days 
of Ottawa by a railway passing entirely through 
British Territory ; and lines of steamers are plying 
regularly between Canada and Great Britain (shortly 
to be supplemented by a new fast service), China 
and Japan, and the West Indies, and endeavors are 
also being made to open up a direct connection with 
Australia. To Sir John Macdonald, as leader of the 
Conservative Party, most of these things are largely 
due, for in only four years out of the twenty-four 
which have elapsed since the establishment of the 
Dominion have his opponents enjoyed the sweets of 
office. 

A SHREWD AND CONSTRUCTIVE STATESMAN. 

If any one ever deserved to be called an ‘‘old Par- 
liamentary hand’’ it is Sir John Macdonald ; and the 
difficulties of his position have probably been greater 
than those of any other statesman either of England 
or its colonies. The Dominion Parliament, and, to 
a large extent the Cabinet for the time being, is com- 
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posed of representatives from each of the provinces, 
whose first duty is to look after the welfare of their 
own part of the country, and to see that they get for 
their province as much money out of the Dominion 
treasury as can be managed, and that the political 
patronage is satisfactorily distributed. In addition 
to the different provincial interests to be conciliated, 
there are the peculiar circumstances of Quebec and 
the French-Canadians. The power wielded by the 
Roman Catholic clergy is to be considered, especially 
as the Orangemen form a powerful body in the Do- 
minion. And it is also to be borne in mind that 
under the Constitution it may happen, as is now the 
case in nearly all the provinces, that the local Gov- 
ernments may be controlled by the party that is in 
opposition at Ottawa. A consideration of all these 
things, apart from the relations, commercial and 
social, with the United States, will indicate the im- 
mense amount of shrewdness, tact, and knowledge of 
human nature which must necessarily be exercised 
by the Premier to hold together a party which has 
administered the affairs of the country for so long a 
period as that of which Sir John is the head. 

The formation and development of the Dominion 
would in itself suffice to form a monument to Sir 
John Macdonald’s ability and prescience ; but while 
his name will be inseparably connected with the uni- 
fication of the British North American Provinces, it 
will be associated also with the inception and carry- 
ing out of the Great Transcontinental Railway, and 
with the foundation of the National Policy. So much 
has, however, been written about these matters, with- 
in the last few years, that it is hardly necessary to 
refer to them again on this occasion. Whatever form 
the closer union of the different parts of the British 
Empire may take, Canada has certainly led the way 
by showing that a Confederation of Provinces thou- 
sands of miles apart is practicable, and can be made 
mutually advantageous. 


A STAUNCH LOYALIST AND IMPERIALIST. 


Sir John has been identified with the Imperial 
Federation League, and he attended the Conference 
held in November, 1884, at which it was formed. On 
that occasion he moved the appointment of a general 
committee to manage its affairs; but he has never 
expressed any definite opinion as to how such a 
scheme can be carried out. There is little doubt that 
the Confederation of Australia, and possibly that of 
South Africa as a preliminary are desirable, and that 
they must be carried out on the lines of the Constitu- 
tion of Canada, subject to such alterations as local 
circumstances may require and experience dictate. 
There is no uncertainty about Sir John’s opinions on 
that part of the matter, but as to what are to be the 
future relations of those colonies, when united with 
the Mother Country, he has not, any more than the 
Imperial Federation League itself, expressed any 
views as to details. 

He is believed, however, to have the conviction 
that any union must be gradually commenced with a 
commercial confederation in some shape or form, and 
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an alliance for purposes of offence and defence. The 
imperialism of Sir John Macdonald is as strong as was 
that of Lord Beaconsfield, to whom he is popularly 
supposed to have some facial resemblance. So long 
ago as 1861, in the Canadian House of Commons, then 
sitting at Quebec, he made.a speech, of which the fol- 
lowing is a summary: ‘‘He hoped that for ages, for 
ever, Canada might remain- united with the mother 
country. But we were fast ceasing to be a dependency, 
and assuming the position of an ally of Great Britain. 
England would be the center, surrounded and sus- 
tained by an alliance, not only with Canada, but 
Australia and all her other possessions, and there 
would thus be formed an immense confederation of 
freemen, the greatest confederacy of civilized and 
intelligent men that ever had an existence on the 
face of the globe. ’’ 

His views also upon the subjects of the fishery rela- 
tions between Canada and the United States were 
made known in the electoral campaign in the same 
year. In his election address, he said: ‘‘The fratri- 
cidal conflict now unhappily raging in the United 
States shows us the superiority of our institutions 
and of the principle on which they are based. Long 
may that principle—the monarchical principle—pre- 
vail in this land: let there be no looking to Washing- 
ton as threatened by a leading member of the Opposi- 
tion last session, but let the cry of the moderate party 
be ‘Canada united as one Province under one Sover- 
eign.’ ’’ 


THE KEYNOTE OF HIS CAREER. 


These utterances might have been made in the 
course of the recent elections campaign, and, indeed, 
in his recent manifesto, he uttered sentiments of a 
similar character. Said he: ‘‘ For a century and a- 
half this country has grown and flourished under the 
protecting egis of the British Crown. ‘The gallant 
race who first bore to our shores the blessings of civil- 
ization passed by an easy transit from French to 
English rule, and now form one of the most law- 
abiding portions of the community. These pioneers 
were speedily recruited by the advent of a loyal band 
of British subjects who gave up everything that men 
most prize and were content to begin life anew in the 
wilderness rather than forego allegiance to their 
Sovereign. To the descendants of these men and of 
the multitude of Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotch- 
men who emigrated to Canada that they might build 
up new homes without ceasing to be British subjects, 
to you, Canadians, I appeal, and I ask you what have 
you to gain by surrendering that which your fathers 
held most dear?’’ Then, after pointing out the ad- 
vantages which Canada enjoyed under the broad 
folds of the Union Jack—the freedom to manage its 
domestic concerns, the privilege of making its own 
treaties with foreign countries, and in its rela- 
tions with the outside world the prestige inspired by 
a consciousness of the fact that behind Canada towers 
the majesty of England—he commended the _ issues 
that were before the electors to the judgment of the 
people ‘‘ with the unclouded confidence that you will 
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proclaim to the world your resolve to show yourselves 
not unworthy of the proud distinction you enjoy of 
being numbered among the most dutiful and loyal 
subjects of our beloved Queen. As for myself, my 
course is clear ; a British subject I was born, a Brit- 
ish subject I will die.’’ These last sentences have 
been the keynote of the political career of Sir John 
Macdonald, and there are few men who have done 
more to promote the strength and the unity of the 
Empire. 
HIS PRESENT AIMS AND POLICIES. 

Sir John is an opportunist, as are most great 
statesmen. He is never ‘‘the old man ina hurry,’’ 
and it is his fashion of putting off things that are 
not in themselves urgent, that has given him the 
nickname of ‘‘Old To-morrow,’’ and has often 
enabled him to profit by the mistakes of others. 
When prompt action is, however, necessary or decis- 
ive, his opportunism is equally prompt and decisive, 
as his opponents found out in connection with the 
recent dissolution. As a speaker he is fluent and im- 
pressive, rather than eloquent; but he is a skilled 
debater, and has the faculty of finding the weak 
points in an opponent’s armor and of tnrning them 
into ridicule, which is often more potent than any 
amount_of argument. On the stump he is a tower of 
strength, and it wasa great loss to his party that his 
health in the late elections did not permit him to 
speak more frequently. His speeches on such occa- 
sions are mixtures of solid sense and humor, and he 
never fails to get on good terms with his audience. 


WHAT HE HAS STILL TO DO. 

There are three things Sir John would like 
to see accomplished before his political life is 
over ; one is the closer unity of the Empire, another, 
the admission of Newfoundland into the Confedera- 
tion, and the third, the settlement of the fishery 
controversies with the United States and- the ar- 
rangement of a satisfactory commercial treaty with 
that country. The first two questions have been 
mentioned briefly, and the third is too familiar to 
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need very lenghthened reference. With his strong 
imperialism it is no wonder that Sir John thinks of 
Canada and the mother country before the United 
States ; and it is pretty certain that he will not agree 
to any arrangement which will seem to him likely to 
interfere with the independent development of 
Canada, and the working out of her ‘‘ destiny,’’ or 
which will necessitate any discrimination against 
Great Britain. But, subject to these qualifications, 
he holds that an understanding of a wide and liberal 
nature is possible. 

Having made certain tentative and preliminary 
proposals for reciprocity with the United States, Sir 
John dissolved Parliament, appealed to the constit- 
uencies, and succeeded in the March elections, in 
securing the return of a new Parliament containing 
a working majority of his followers. The opposition, 
however, favoring unlimited reciprocity with the 
United States, has made gains so decided and so sig- 
nificant that it may claim with some reason that Sir 
John’s victory is really to be regarded as a moral de- 
feat. To what extent the growing sentiment in favor 
of unrestricted reciprocity as shown in the elections 
may affect the new negotiations upon which Sir 
John is now entering with the government at Wash- 
ington, remains to be seen. Certain it is, however, 
that a most serious and determined effort is to be 
made to improve the relations between the Dominion 
and the American Republic and to establish some 
permanent basis of good neighborhood. The doughty 
premier is now far advanced in years, and his politi- 
cal life must of necessity be approaching its end. 
He will, therefore, have to act decisively if he is to 
have a hand in the final adjustment of the Eastern 
fisheries dispute, of the Newfoundland question, of 
the Behring Sea difficulty, of the tariff and recip- 
rocity agitation, and of the great problem of British 
imperial federation. If he should, «luring his lease 
of power, see the solution of all or of most of these 
questions, his career will have been that of one of 
the half dozen great constructive statesmen of this 
generation. 


IlL—SIR HENRY PARKES, PREMIER OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


‘*The veteran statesman!’’ ‘‘The most promi- 
nent man in Australia!’’ ‘‘The Australian G. O. 
M.!’’ Such are among the designations currently 
applied to this voluble, combative, masterful, quick- 
tempered, much-abused and caricatured, y. t entirely 
capable and experienced leader, to whose energetic 
initiative last year’s Federation Conference in Mel- 
bourne and this year’s Australasian Federation Con 
vention in Sydney were due. In anything like 
modern times, Sir Henry Parkes has always appeared 
as a vigorous man with a profusion of white hair 
both on his head and face—indeed, his hair and 
beard have specially lent themselves to the carica- 
turist—of remarkable height—he is well over six feet 
—upright on his legs, active in his walk, robust, 
and, in his own opinion, certainly youthful, and 
with as great a capacity for hard work at an age well 
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beyond the allotted span of human life as he pos- 
sessed half a century ago. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ‘‘G. 0. M.’’ 
This is how he described himself at the age of 
seventy : 


Threescore and ten—the weight of years 
Scarce seems to touch the tireless brain; 
How bright the future still appears! 
How dim the past of toil and pain! 


In that fair time when all was new, 
Who thought of threescore years and ten ? 
* * * * * * 


What task of glorious toil for good, 

What service, what achievement high, 
May nerve the will, re-fire the blood, 

Who knows’? ere strikes the hour to die! 











The next decade of time and fate, 
The mighty changes manifold, 
The grander growth of Rule and State, 
Perchance these eyes may yet behold! 
But be it late, or be it soon, 
If, striving hard, we give our best, 
Why need we sigh for other boon ? 
Our title will be good for rest. 


We shall have further occasion to refer to Henry 
Parkes’s poetical efforts—they were mostly given to 
the world in his youthful days—and to his great 
literary ability ; but the foregoing verses of his later 
years are, read in the light of current events, some- 
thing prophetic ; and it is to be hoped his eyes may 
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clearly behold that ‘‘grander growth of Rule and 
State ’’ which he thus foretells. 


HIS RECENT ACCIDENT. 

But to see Sir Henry Parkes at any time within 
the past nine months, to see him almost carried into 
the Legislative Assembly, as he had to be on the last 
Wednesday in August; or presiding over a Cabinet 
Council from his bed or from his couch at Hampton 
Villa, Balmain; cr, still later, to see him on ‘‘ four 


legs,’ as he humorously puts it, among his 
feathered pets, in the grounds surrounding his 


house, grounds sloping down to the waters of John- 
ston’s Bay, and looking across to the busy Darling 
Harbor—who would now think him the active, up- 
right and energetic man he was but twelve months 
back? On the 18th of May last, Sir Henry and his 
young wife took a cab at the station, and were being 
driven rapidly through the city, when suddenly the 
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horse shied violently and all three occupants of the 
vehicle were thrown out. Lady Parkes merely. got a 
shaking, the cabman was a good deal hurt, but. the 
Premier had both bones of one of his legs broken 
above the ankle. Having regard to the fact that Sir 
Henry was within ten days of his seventy-fifth 
birthday, and had always been used to an active 
life, the shock and the enforced confinement could not 
fail to have a serious effec: upon his health and 
constitution. For days he suffered great pain, and a 
wound in the leg refused to heal for months after- 
ward. There were callers innumerable at Hampton 
Villa during this prolonged period of inaction, from 
Lord Carrington’s daily inquiry down to the laborer 
on his way to work; and though this general sym- 
pathy was gratifying enough, there is no doubt that 
Sir Henry chafed and fretted considerably that the 
Session was standing still, and that the federation 
resolutions, of which he had taken particular charge, 
were hung up until he could again pilot them 
through the House. He suffered more than one sharp 
relapse, and there were times when it was currently 
believed that his inherent strength would be ex- 
hausted. But at the end of July he was lifted into 
his carriage and took his first drive, and in August, 
in the beautiful days of the coming spring, he used 
to be placed in the veranda which surrounds 
Hampton Villa, and gradually his strength came 
back. Even now, however, his crutches are a 
necessity, though he gets about with their aid, and 
takes his old active share in shaping the events of 
the day; and less than a couple of months ago, 
attending a banquet at Ashfield, he joked consider- 
ably over his crippled condition, though he referred 
to the coming time when he would be able once 
more to walk erect, as he prided himself he used to 
do, as something more than a probability. That he 
has still the faith strong within him that he will be- 
come a centenarian, and be active and a leader of 
men, if not of a whole continent, until the end, is 
probable enough. 





FROM THE DAME’S SCHOOL AT KENILWORTH. 


So long, so active, and so varied a life as that of 
Sir Henry Parkes has naturally a history attached to 
it which is well worth the recounting. Henry Parkes 
had none of the early advantages usually attached to 
the politician in a European country. Born of poor 
parents, on May 27th, 1815, in the rural parish of 
Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, he was first sent to a 
dame’s school at Kenilworth, and afterward to 
Gloucester. But from the age of eleven he was en- 
tirely self-taught, and the interest which early in 
life he took in the questions of the day was the re- 
sult of his own unaided efforts and studies. He was 
handy at most things, but for the first three-and- 
twenty years of his life he found no outlet by which 
he could hope to rise. Hence, in 1839 he emigrated 
to Sydney and sought the struggle of life under new 
conditions, where labor counted for more than it did 
in the mother-country. He obtained employment at 
Mr. Burdekin’s hardware store, and afterward at 
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Messrs. Russell’s foundry, but it was up-hill work, 
and at the time we do not find him over-sanguine. 
Of his twenty-fifth birthday he wrote : 
A quarter of a century is lost: 
All hath been built upon the sand to fall ! 
I’ve dreamt away my life at mighty cost; 
Nor mine the dreams of happiness withal. 
Well, Time may have his laugh out! I would call 
Not ev’n the sunny moments back again; 
Remembrance holds one joy at least, nor small 
Its blessed influence o’er my heart and brain— 
Man never knew me stoop to seek unworthy gain. 


I know the vanity of hope. The same 
False light may lure me on from year to year 
Which led me from my childhood; till I came 
O’er half the world to be an outcast here, 
Hurled, worm-like, on the Antartic hemisphere, 
Perchance to die cut off from man’s esteem: 
Yet turn I to this hope the oftener 
For consolation, when they little deem 
I, with my present lot, am happier than I seem. 
TOY-MAKER AT SYDNEY. 

Soon afterward we find Henry Parkes, who was 
clever with the lathe, setting up for himself as a toy- 
maker, and there are those who still own and prize 
sets of chessmen made by the present Premier half a 
century ago. Then he took a shop in Hunter street, 
Sydney, and became a dealer in toys; but through- 
out, his interest centred in the discussion of social 
and political questions, and he oftentimes occupied 
his spare time with literature and the composition of 
poetical effusions. In 1848 he first found more con- 
genial work, and entered heartily into the election to 
the Legislative Council of the Hon. Robert Lowe 
(now Lord Sherbrooke), while at the same time he 
actively engaged in the agitation which resulted in 
the abolition of the transportation of English crimi- 
nals to Australia. 


POET, POLITICIAN AND NEWSPAPER MAN. 

Thenceforward, Henry Parkes, through all his 
buffets with fortune, was a political power; and, 
founding the Empire newspaper at the close of 1850, 
through persistent financial difficulties, he succeeded 
in conducting that clever, if unprofitable, journal for 
a period of seven years. It was during this period 
that he was enabled to introduce Henry Kendall, the 
most distinguished poet of the colony, to public 
notice ; and his aid to Charles Harpur also showed 
that he took a keen delight in versification by others 
than himself. He was much in debt; but he became 
a public speaker of a pronounced type, and as he 
strenuously advocated the establishment of respon- 
sible government in the colony, and the introduction 
of reforms and progressive measures, he was chosen 
to contest the representation of Sydney. In 1853 he 
was defeated, but in 1854 he was returned over Mr. 
Kemp by a majority of more than two to one. Those 
were stirring times in the colony, and in 1856, when 
responsible government was won, he was elected as 
one of the four representatives of Sydney for the 
newly-created Legislative Assembly. In the dis- 
cussions over the Constitution of the colony, Mr. 
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Wentworth’s nominee principles met with Mr. 
Parkes’s entire condemnation; and after working 
effectively toward the passage of the Electoral Act, 
he was in 1858 returned for East Sydney at the head 
of the poll. More than once, however, mainly owing 
to financial troubles, he was compelled to retire from 
Parliament ; and in 1861, when the Colony appointed 
two Immigration Commissioners to proceed to Eng- 
land with the object of impressing the public there 
with the advantages which the colony offered, he 
and Mr. Dalley were chosen to represent the views of 
the Cowper Ministry on the matter. They came, 
however, at a bad time. The American War had 
broken out, and the troubles of the time were height- 
ened by a feeling fostered by men like Professor 
Goldwin Smith, who argued the advantage of recog- 
nizing the entire independence of such of the Colo- 
nies as were able to govern themselves. Neither 
representative could impress his views upon the 
Palmerston Ministry, nor, failing them, upon the 
public generally, and Mr. Parkes occupied a part of 
his time in the contribution of letters on political 
and other questions to the columns of the Sydney 
Morning Herald. Admirable commentaries those 
letters were, but to attempt any extracts from them 
would occupy too much space. Suffice it to say that 
he could not tolerate the short-sightedness of Eng- 
land’s sympathy with the slave-owning South, and 
he strongly urged upon New South Wales that, in the 
event of an Anglo-American war, she should not de- 
pend too extensively on the naval superiority of the 
mother country, but should look to her own defences. 


MINISTER OF THE CROWN. 


Mr. Parkes returned to Sydney in 1863, and two 
years later—on January 22nd, 1866—we find him for 
the first time a Minister of the Crown. On that day 
he became Colonial Secretary in the Martin Minis- 
try, and held office until September 17th, 1868, when 
he resigned, owing to differences with his col- 
leagues. Even then he could not tolerate being 
thwarted. During that time he was mainly instru- 
mental in passing the Public Schools Act. In 1870 
he resigned his seat inthe Assembly, but was elected 
for Mudgee in the following year, and, amid the 
political deadlock which followed the defeat of the 
Martin-Robertson Ministry, he was sent for by Sir 
Alfred Stephen, then Administrator, and formed his 
first Ministry. Mr. Parkes held the Premiership 
until February, 1875, a long time for the life of a 
Ministry in those days; and though on various occa- 
sions he quarrelled with his colleagues, they got 
through a good deal of work. After his defeat 
by Mr. John Robertson, he was leader of the Opposi- 
tion for some time; but, though he afterward re- 
linquished that position, as soon as he found the 
Robertson Ministry in difficulties he led the attack 
upon them, defeated them, and returned to office on 
March 22nd, 1877. This time, however, he only held 
his team together for five months, but in the interval 
he received the Knight Commandership of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 
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VICISSITUDES. 

The following year witnessed a Robertson and 
then a Farnell Ministry ; but the close of 1878 found 
Sir Hercules Robinson sending again for Sir Henry 
Parkes, who formed a coalition with Sir John 
Robertson ; and, this time, his Ministry lasted until 
January, 1883. But at the close of 1881, Sir Henry 
Parkes, being at that time, it was stated, in ill- 
health, was compelled to return home, and through- 
out 1882 Sir John Robertson was acting-Colonial 
Secretary in his stead. During the first part of the 
great struggle over the Land Act which marked the 
Stuart Ministry, Sir Henry Parkes was absent from 
the colony, but he returned in 1884 and was elected 
for Tenterfield. He, however, found himself out in 
the cold, and in November of that year he resigned 
his seat, announcing his retirement from political 
life. His farewell address on that occasion is odd 
enough reading now. He talked of the degeneracy 
of Parliament and the personal ambitions which 
swayed the Legislature. Legitimate debate, he said, 
was abolished, and seeing large sums voted away by 
members in direct opposition to what their con- 
sciences dictated, he was not prepared to waste the 
remainder of his life amid such scenes. His fit of 
ill-temper lasted about three months, when finding a 
vacancy in Argyle, he once more came forward and 
was returned just after the Soudan contingent had 
left for Suakin. Thenceforward, he set himself to 
make any other Government than that of his own 
impossible. The Stuart Ministry retired in October, 
1885 ; the Dibbs Ministry fell in December, 1885 ; the 
Robertson Ministry (in which he had declined the 
Colonial Secretaryship) in February, 1886; and the 
Jennings Ministry in January, 1887. 


TRIUMPH. 

Then, for the fourth time, Sir Henry Parkes was 
summoned to form a Government, which he imme- 
diately did. Practically he has held office as Pre- 
mier ever since; for although Mr. Dibbs defeated 
him in January, 1889, and formed an Administra- 
tion, no sooner did Parliament meet than Sir Henry 
Parkes—now G.C.M.G.—upset him, and has held 
the reins of State from March 8th, 1889, until the 
present time. At the general election, at the com- 
mencement of 1887, he was returned triumphantly at 
the head of a party, whose platform was Free Trade 
of a very pronounced type, and he forthwith swept 
away all ad valorem duties established by Sir Patrick 
Jennings ; and it is undoubtedly due to the great in- 
fluence of Sir Henry Parkes that at the present time 
New South Wales is the one self-governing colony 
which can boast a Custom’s tariff well nigh as 
short and simple as our own. But it is also a point 
of material significance that the character of the 
New South Wales Legislative Assembly is now very 
_ far from being so overwhelmingly for Free Trade as 
it was in 1887, and but for the influence of the Pre- 
mier would probably have already pronounced for 
some measure of Protection. Under the circum- 
stances, as a matter simply of policy, Sir Henry 
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Parkes has done well in stating that he is prepared 
to submit this question with others, to a Federal 
Parliament; and that even should that august body 
decide for inter-Australian Free Trade and Protec- 
tion against the rest of the world, Federation would 
be worth the sacrifice. 


FEDERATION. 


Of the leading part Sir Henry Parkes has taken in 
bringing about the present Australasian Federal Con- 
vention it is necessary to say something, though most 
of the facts are fresh in our remembrance. When 
General Sir Bevan Edwards, in 1889, was sent to 
Australasia to inquire into the condition of the de- 
fences, he most strongly urged upon the Australasian 
Governments to combine their forces, placing them 
under one command, and beyond this, he made sug- 
gestions for the unification of the guages of the rail- 
ways in the various Colonies. Upon the issue of this 
report—or, rather, series of reports—Sir Henry Parkes, 
who was in Queensland, addressed the people of Bris- 
bane to the effect that while New South Wales would 
never join such a lifeless body as the Federal Council 
(a curiously impotent Legislative Council, consisting 
of two delegates from each Colony, established under 
a permissive Act passed in 1885, upon representations 
from the Australasian Colonies, including New South 
Wales), General Edwards had shown, if it had not 
been shown before, that Federation on a workable 
basis was a necessity. As soon as he returned to New 
South Wales he formally addressed all the Australa- 
sian Governments upon the subject, and at first re- 
ceived very dubious answers. But he was not to be 
denied, though even after the Conference had been 
arranged to meet in Melbourne, in February, 1890, 
grave doubts were expressed whether any good would 
come of it. But when the delegates met, and had in 
public to give voice to their views, no one was will- 
ing to show himself in so unpatriotic and narrow an 
aspect as to appear in opposition to a movement which 
the public press warmly endorsed. The veteran, Sir 
Henry Parkes, was hailed as the leader of the move- 
ment; and if there were soreness that he had pre- 
viously so bespattered the Federal Council, it was 
suppressed. Resolutions were passed to the effect 
that Federation was desirable, and that the respective 
Parliaments should be applied to appoint delegates 
(not exceeding seven from each colony) to a National 
Convention to meet early in 1891, the deliberations of 
which are even now in part only before us. If Fed- 
eration be accomplished within a reasonable time, 
Sir Henry Parkes will link his name with it, and 
stands a good chance of being the first Premier of 
the Federated Government. It is only fair to state 
that prior to General Edwards’s appearing on the 
scene, Sir Henry Parkes had on various occasions 
advocated the cause of federation, but, then, it was 
to be a federation after New South Wales’ own heart. 


HIS OPPOSITION TO THE CHINESE. 


The ready speech, the eloquence, of Sir Henry Parkes, 
is undoubted. He oftentimes permits his utterances 
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to overrun judicious bounds, occasionally even the 
bounds of propriety. He has latterly been seen in 
the light of an advocate of female suffrage; and in 
August, 1889, remarked that ‘‘for every reason, 
women should have a voice in framing the laws, and 
he thought that the participation of women in the 
voting would exercise a softening and refining effect 
upon our popular elections.’’ Upon the Chinese 
question, Sir Henry Parkes made a speech (May, 
1888) on the second reading of the Chinese Restric- 
tion Bill, which gives a fair idea of his style of 
rhetoric : 

‘‘T maintain that in a colony like New South 
Wales it is our duty to preserve the type of the 
British nation, and we ought not, for any considera- 
tion whatever, to admit any element that will de- 
tract from, or in any appreciable degree lower, that 
admirable type of nationality. I contend that we 
have arrived at a stage when a technical observance 
of the law is not obligatory. Is it, I ask, a safe, 
wise, or tolerable thing for us to have nearly 60, 000— 
Iam speaking of all the Colonies—of these men, be- 
longing to an alien race, out of touch with us in 
faith, in law, in tradition, in everything that en- 
dears life—to have 60,000 of these men, with no nat- 
ural companions, in the midst of our society? Is 
not that a thing to be resisted by everyone that 
wishes well to the social fabric of this new country? 
This Government stated its case to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment fairly and in the interests of these Colonies. 
They put forward their case in the interests of pre- 
serving the integrity of the union of the Empire. 
But great delay resulted, and it was necessary at last 
to remind the Imperial authorities that we had re- 
ceived no answer. After the lapse of some consider- 
able time we received this message: ‘Referring to 
your telegram of April 26th, no foundation for report 
that Her Majesty’s Government refuse to negotiate 
with the Chinese Government. Negotiations being 
carefully considered, Her Majesty’s Government fully 
recognize strength of feeling.’ I say that if, after 
the same kind of treatment for this long time had 
been inflicted upon any private person, a message of 
that kind was received, it would be held as a specious 
device to cover culpable negligence of the interests 
of these great Colonies. I venture to say that few 
other masterful displays of indifference on the part 
of persons who consider a petty quarrel of more im- 
portance than the gigantic interests of these magnifi- 
cent Colonies is not to be found in British history. I 
say this earnestly to preserve the etiquette of the 
Empire with as loyal a feeling to the Queen as any 
man among Her Majesty’s subjects ; but we must be 
loyal to ourselves, we must be loyal to the Constitu- 
tion under which we live, and the only way we can 
be true to ourselves is to show that we have an appre- 
ciation of the great privileges which we possess, and 
which we will never suffer to be impaired. In this 
crisis of the Chinese question we have acted calmly, 
with a desire to see the way before us; but at the 
same time we have acted with decision, and we 
don’t mean to turn back. Neither for Her Majesty’s 
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ships of war, nor Her Majesty’s representative on the 
spot, nor for the Secretary of State, do we intend to 
turn back from our purpose, which is to terminate 
the landing of the Chinese here for ever. ’’ 

Sir Henry Parkes carried the whole Assembly with 
him, passing the bill through all its stages in one 
day. Happily the Legislative Council thought it 
out, and extracted the entire sting from the measure. 
There is some advantage, therefore, in a second 
Chamber in a headstrong colony led by a. headstrong 
statesman. 


SIR HENRY AT HOME. 


For upward of fifty years Sir Henry Parkes has 
been a New South Welshman, and for half that time 
he has been the dominant man in his colony. He is a: 
splendid leader of men, revelling in Parliamentary 
warfare and the heat of debate, but does not shine 
in departmental administration. It is, perhaps, 
nothing derogatory that he is so extensively carica- 
tured, in the pages of the Sydney Bulletin. Sir 
Henry Parkes can be a good friend if he is allowed 
his own way—though it must be confessed that he 
has in times past borrowed money from most of them 
and not often let them in—but it can never be said of 
him that he has ever enriched himself at the expense 
of his colony. On the contrary he has mostly been 
in monetary difficulties, which have at times, it is 
said, actually forced him into retirement, and have 
rendered his promises to pay and even his cheques 
doubtful securities. Happily those times are now 
past, since he made an arrangement with his credi- 
tors on taking office in 1887. At present hobbling 
about the grounds at Hampton Villa, talking to his 
parrots, listening to his English blackbirds and 
thrushes, or watching the Ibis brought to him from 
Egypt, or the kangaroo which hops contentedly 
about, or his mongoose from Ceylon—for he owns 
quite a menagerie—or sitting with his family and 
may be a few intimate friends, he, when at home, 
shakes off the atmosphere of political strife which 
elsewhere surrounds him, and lives a quiet and re- 
tired life. 


‘* FLING OUT OUR FLAG.’”’ 


We may be pardoned for concluding this account 
with the extract of a few verses from another short 
Australian poem, this time of a patriotic type, by 
Sir Henry Parkes :— 


‘Fling out the flag—our virgin flag— 
Which foeman’s shot has never rent, 
And plant it high on mount and crag, 
O’er busy town and lonely tent; 


‘¢ Where commerce rears her stately halls, 

And where the miner rends the rock ; 

Where the sweet rain on cornfield falls, 
Where pastures feed the herd and flock ; 


‘Still let it float o’er homes of peace, 
Our starry cross—our glorious sign! 
While Nature’s bounteous gifts increase, 
And freedom’s glories brighter shine! 
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‘*Brave hearts may beat in labor’s strife, 
They need no spur of martial pride ; 
High deeds may crown a gentle life, 
And spread their radiance far and wide. 
‘*Fling out the flag, and guard it well! 
Our pleasant fields the foe ne’er trod ; 
Long may our guardian heroes dwell 
In league with truth, in camp with God. 
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“Tn other lands the patriot boasts 
His standard borne through slaughter’s flood, 
Which waving o’er infuriate hosts, 
Was consecrate in fire and blood. 
“A truer charm our flag endears; 
Where’er it waves on land or sea, 
It bears ao stain of blood and tears— 
Its glory is its purity.” 


Ill.—THE HON. CECIL J. RHODES, PREMIER OF CAPE COLONY. 


Sir John Macdonald is a veteran who is now appear- 
ing for the last time on the political stage. Sir Henry 
Parkes is also’well-stricken in years, and is probably 
assisting for the last time at a great political function 
in presiding over the Conference which is federating 
Australasia. 

Far other is it with the third subject of these 
Character Sketches. Mr. Rhodes is in the very hey- 
day of his manhood. He is not yet forty, but he has 
succeeded in impressing his strong and vivid person- 
ality more deeply upon Imperial politics than either 
of lis seniors. The others are of the past ; Mr. Rhodes 
is of the future. 

The majority of Englishmen have as yet not realized 
Mr. Rhodes. It isonly at the Cape that men know him, 
ana, even there, how few there are who understand 
him! For to understand some men it is necessary to 
have a certain elevation of vision. But, although, the 
provincial professional politicians who pull the wires 
in many South African constituencies frankly admit 
that, in their phraseology, Mr. Rhodes ‘‘ is a very dark 
horse, ’’ they, at least, realize that he exists, and that, 
whatever he may be aiming at or working for, he is 
a very tangible entity of enormous initial velocity. 
That, perhaps, is the first thing which the public in 
England has to learn. Mr. Rhodes, if he lives for an- 
other ten years, will make or will mar the Empire. 

A STATESMAN OF FIRST RANK. 

Those who do not know the Cape Premier will shrug 
their shoulders in amazement when it is asserted that 
of all British-governing men only two deserve to be 
ranked as his superiors. Mr. Gladstone, of course, 
stands alone. He is without an equal, without even 
a rival near his throne. After him, although no 
doubt he is superior in many things, notably in an 
appreciation of the Imperial destinies of our race, 
comes Lord Salisbury. And third in the list of the 
great Englishmen of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century comes Mr. Rhodes. He has not the culture 
of Mr. Gladstone or the diplomatic training of Lord 
Salisbury, but he has all the energy of the one and 
more than the Imperial instincts of the other. There 
is much in him that reminds us of Mr. Gladstone, 
if you can by any possibility imagine Mr. Gladstone 
possessed by a saving faith in the providential des- 
tinies of the English-speaking world. There is the 
same supreme concentration of purpose, the same 
devotion to this end, the same absolute indifference 
to the rule-of-thumb consistency which governs 
those who forget their end in their devotion to 
their means. And there is also much in Mr. Rhodes 


which reminds us of Lord Salisbury at his best, minus 
that haunting cynical doubt which continually puts 
a check on the Prime Minister’s gallop just when he 
ought to be going at his best. For Mr. Rhodes is 
emphatically a man of faith, and faith is now and 
always the secret of power. 

THE RHODESEAN RELIGION. 


Not that Mr. Rhodes can possibly be presented to 
the world as a devotee. Religion, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, is not his strong point. But, 
in the old Roman sense of the term, Mr. Rhodes is 
supremely religious. Patriotism is to him a religion, 
as much as ever it was to the old heroes whose devo- 
tion to their Seven-hilled City gave them the impell- 
ing energy which extended the dominion of Rome 
from the Caledonian hills to the Libyan desert. Nor 
is it only as a Roman that Mr. Rhodes believes in his 
country. There is in his supreme passion more than 
a trace of the devotion of the Hebrews for the Chosen 
Race. His Israel is the English-speaking folk when- 
ever they are found on land and sea; and in them he 
sees the providential race, the called of God, predes- 
tined rulers of the world. 

Mr. Rhodes is no fanatic—no visionary. The man 
who amalgamated De Beers and launched the pioneers 
into the heart of the land of Ophir is one of the shrewd- 
est and most practical of men. But his religion grows 
out of his shrewdness, and his conception of the uni- 
verse is based upon his scientific diagnosis of the con- 
tents of this strange crucible which we call the world. 
Darwin is probably more of a prophet to his liking 
than Isaiah or Habbakuk. He accepts the law of the 
survival of the fittest. He starts from that as the most 
authentic revelation of the will of the Great Invisible. 
It colors all his thinking ; it dominates his policies. 
If it be the will of God that the fittest should survive, 
then surely the first duty of man is to help in securing 
the survival of the fittest, the elimination of the unfit. 
But who are the fittest to survive? The answer is 
written in capitals all over the open page of the planet. 
The fittest, as proved by the scientific test of survival, 
are the English-speaking folk. All overthe world they 
have proved and are daily proving their superior 
capacity in the struggle for existence. Spaniard and 
Portuguese, Dutchman and Frenchman, had the start 
in the race; but one by one all have been distanced 
by the Anglo-Saxon. 

THE MISSION OF THE RACE. 


The Norseman first discovered the American conti- 
nent, the Italians gave it its name, and showed the 
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Old World the way to the New. The Dutch colonized 
New York, the French occupied the mouths of the 
Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, and the Spaniards 
held the Pacific Coast, while the Russians annexed 
Alaska. To-day, from Nova Scotia to San Francisco, 
from Behring’s Sea to the Gulf of Mexico, the Eng- 





CECIL J. RHODES. 


THE HON. 


lish-speaking man is supreme. Mexico and South 
America are honeycombed with Anglo-American 
agencies. Australasia has fallen as the golden fruit 
of Hesperides into the lap of the Briton. In India, 
300, 000,000 Asiatics, whose civilization and culture 
were hoary when our ancestors stained themselves 
with wood and offered human sacrifices in the re- 
cesses of their forests, acknowledged the supreme 
authority of the Englishman. And in South Africa, 
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black and boer alike admit that the sovereignty of 
the continent will ultimately be vested in those who 
speak the tongue of Shakespeare and of Milton. 
Everywhere, therefore, there are the manifest and 
unmistakable signs of the ascendency of our Im- 
perial race. 

PEACE, LIBERTY AND JUSTICE. 

But it would do Mr. Rhodes an 
injustice to represent him as the 
mere worshipper of accomplished 
fact, the subservient devotee of 
material achievement. He asks 
himself, not merely what race is 
manifestly proving itself best fitted 
to survive; he also asks which 
race is it that represents that which 
is best worth preserving for the im- 
provement of mankind? And here, 
again, Mr. Rhodes arrives at the 
same conclusion. For, clearly, as 
the ultimate destiny of our planet 
is manifested in the’ progressive 
conquest of the globe by English- 
speakers, it is not less clearly re- 
vealed—not in Mosaic tablets of 
stone but in the living pages of 
contemporary history—that of all 
the nations, the English-speakers 
possess the secret of the salvation 
of the world. First and foremost, 
Mr. Rhodes sees in them the prin- 
ciple of individualism as opposed 
to militarism. Conscription, uni- 
versal military service, is as alien 
to their instinct as it seems nat- 
ural to the nations of the Conti- 
nent. On occasion, as the Great 
Rebellion showed, the freest of 
Republics can levy millions of 
armed men, but when the war is 
ended the soldier returns to the 
plough, or to his smithy; the 
sword is beaten intoa ploughshare, 
and the spear into a pruning-hook, 
and a whole continent is kept in 
peace by a standing army of 25, - 
000 men. 

Next, to Mr. Rhodes the English- 
speaker stands as the foremost of 
those who believe in Freedom. 
Representative government, if not 
the original discovery, has been 
the most conspicuous glory of our 
race. But it is not a liberty that means license, for 
together with his devotion to freedom the English- 
speaking man has ever preserved a deep imbred 
reverence for law and justice and order. Hence, 
although we may not have the polish of the French, 
the science of the Germans, or the arts of the Italians, 
Mr. Rhodes’ sees, in the race which he represents, 
peace, liberty, and justice, the providential instru- 
ments for the betterment of the world. 
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‘*CHOSEN PEOPLE’’ VERSUS ‘‘ AMORITES.”’ 

It is the old Hebrew idea. Mr. Rhodes has no 
more doubt of the Divine mission of the English folk 
than had Joshua of the Divine call of ancient Israel. 
And the same idea working out the same logical cor- 
ollaries leads him to regard the Portuguese of Africa, 
a miserable mongrel race that has grafted all the vices 
of Europe upon all the bestiality of the savage, very 
much as Caleb the son of Jephunneh regarded the 
Hittite and the Amorite of the land of Canaan. No 
argument will ever convince him that the Ruler of 
this Universe intended the choicest portions of His 
work to be infested forever by Portuguese or pygmies. 

Hence, looking all round him with comprehensive 
gaze, Mr. Rhodes has arrived at the conclusion, which 
he probably seldom or never states even to himself in 
set terms, that if there be a God who rules over the 
nations of men and concerns Himself in the destinies 
of mortals, then it is impossible to serve Him better 
than by painting as much of the map British red as 
possible, and assisting, so far as may be possible, in 
facilitating the survival of those whom Milton called 
‘*God’s Englishmen,’’: and the elimination of the 
unfits in the shape of Portuguese, savages, and other 
residual refuse of the human race. 

THE KEY TO HIS POLICIES. 

Not that Mr. Rhodes bears even the Portuguese any 
ill-will. His scientific temper saves him from that 
temptation. He regards them as the engineer regards 
a reef of rock or shifting quicksand at the mouth of 
a harbor. They are matter in the wrong place, whose 
removal is necessary in the higher uses of the world. 

This is the key to all the policies of Mr. Rhodes. 
Whoever fails to grasp the distinctively religious na- 
ture of Mr. Rhodes’ conception of the universe will 
fail to understand him, as completely as did those 
short-sighted politicians who denounced him as an 
Africander enemy of the Empire, or those still more 
bat-eyed Solons who saw in the great amalgamator 
only a man with a preternatural Midas-like gift of 
tnrning everything he touched into gold. 

It was probably this element in Mr. Rhodes which 
made him so great a friend of Gen. Gordon’s. Gen. 
Gordon made his acquaintance when in Basutoland, 
and when he accepted his last famous mission to 
Khartoum he telegraphed to the Cape to ask Mr. 
Rhodes to accompany him to the Soudan. Mr. 
Rhodes had just undertaken the duties of Treasurer- 
General and could not leave the Cape, otherwise he 
would have attempted to follow his friend to the 
beleaguered city. 

HIS SUBSIDY TO PARNELL. 

It was the same passionate faith in the possible 
destinies of the British Empire which led him to 
make his much-talked-about donation of £10,000 to 
Mr. Parnell. Mr. Rhodes, like all those who advo- 
cate Home Rule, not from despair but from faith in 
the future, regarded the proposal to expel the Irish 
members from Westminster with unfeigned alarm 
and indignation. No consideration would have in- 
duced him to lift a finger to support the Bill which 


bore so fatal a poison concealed in its provisions. 
Yet he realized from the first that it was indispensa- 
ble to give Ireland Home Rule if the Empire was to 
be preserved. Only by decentralization can Imperi- 
alism survive in this day of democracy, in the home 
of our self-governing race. After the Bill was 
wrecked and a Unionist Administration was in- 
stalled, he was confidentially assured that Mr. Par- 
nell was by no means anxious to have the Irish 
disfranchised of the empire. 

Heat once opened up communication with the 
Trish leader, and on obtaining from him the most 
explicit assurances in writing of his agreement with 
Mr. Rhodes’ views on the subject of the detention of 
the Irish Members, he gave Mr. Parnell £10,000, to 
be used for the good of the Irish cause. The transac- 
tion was perfectly fair and above board. The con- 
cession of Home Rule was, in Mr. Rhodes’ opinion, 
essential for the federation of the Empire. But he 
could not support the Home Rulers until he was 
satisfied that they would work with him for the 
maintenance of the Empire, instead of endeavoring 
to cut the painter and destroy the Union. Mr. Par- 
nell, recognizing this, freely gave the requisite 
assurances, and Mr. Rhodes then gladly subsidized 
the Irish Exchequer. So little was Mr. Rhodes 
known in the country at the time, that there were 
many who believed the £10,000 had been given 
solely to buy the Irish vote for the Charter for the 
British South African Company ! 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ‘‘TAXED REPUBLIC. ’’ 


During Mr. Rhodes’ recent visit to England, he 
had an opportunity of explaining to Mr. Gladstone 
why it was that he opposed the Home Rule Bill of 
1881. Mr. Rhodes said bluntly that he regarded the 
Bill with abhorrence because it rendered separation 
inevitable. Mr. Gladstone dissenting, inquired 
how? ‘‘Because,’’ said Mr. Rhodes, ‘‘ you would 
by that Bill have made Ireland a taxed Republic. ’’ 
‘‘A taxed Republic!’’ cried Mr. Gladstone. 
‘*Yes,’’ remorselessly continued Mr. Rhodes, ‘‘a 
taxed Republic, taxed to the tune of four millions a 
year, without a single vote in the distribution and 
control of the colossal tribute. The Romans found it 
impossible to tax their municipalities when they 
had no representation, but Rome in her haughtiest 
days never ventured to ask for so gigantic a tribute 
from those to whom she conceded self-government 
but denied representation. The effect of such a 
measure would have been to have compelled every 
patriotic Irishman to have made the concession of 
Home Rule the starting point for an agitation 
against taxation without representation—an agita- 


‘ tioc in which every one who, like myself, believes 


in the fundamental principle of free governments, 
would have been compelled to join. No; the day of 
taxed republics without representations in the tax- 
ing chamber has gone by for ever.’’ Good honest 
words these, with a stout heart and sincere convic- 
tion at the back of them, thoroughly characteristic 
of the man and the faith that is in him. 














THREE EMPIRE BUILDERS. 


RHODES’ IDEAS ARE AMERICAN. 


Mr. Rhodes’ political ideas are all American. The 
federal idea he usually calls the American idea, and 
to him Home Rule for Ireland is chiefly important 
because it will open the door to the Americanization 
of the British Constitution. He would give Ireland 
and every other English-speaking community in the 
Queen’s dominions Home Rule as in the States. 
He would allow each of them almost unlimited free- 
dom to manage their domestic affairs as they pleased. 
He distinctly affirms that he would regard the estab- 
lishment of slavery—to take a crucial test—as a 
matter entirely within the competence of each self- 
governed community. On this point it is possible a 
closer study of the American experiment may con- 
vince him that it is possible to carry the doctrine of 
State rights too far. 


A MAN OF IMPERIAL MOULD. 


Mr. Rhodes is an indomitable man. The supreme 
characteristic of the English race, which Mr. Glad- 
stone defined the other day as that of a clear percep- 
tion of a practical end and a resolute persistence in 
using the most effective means of attaining it is also 
the supreme characteristic of Mr. Rhodes. He hasa 
keen sense of political proportion. He is busy just 
now in South Africa—South Africa which is the 
very keystone of the arch of the Imperial future—but 
when he was in London he was much more intensely 
interested in the fate of Sir John MacDonald at the 
Canadian elections than in the vicissitudes of the 
negotiations about Manica. He marvelled constantly 
at the preoccupation of such a statesman as Mr. Bal- 
four in the petty brutalities of the coercion of Ire- 
land. He sees, as few of those who sit in Westmin- 
ster see, that our Empire is ‘‘on the make.’’ In 
the next ten years it will either be made or marred. 
But for the most part he prophesied to deaf ears. 
Not, indeed, that there were none who listened. 
But the ordinary average society person and party 
politician heard him, as one hears the northeaster 
howling outside the casement, with a shudder. 
Sometimes when he was in very uncongenial com- 
pany, he reminded me of an impatient Goth listen- 
ing to the yammering of Alexandrian Sophists. But 
his presence was healthful and stimulating. Here, 
at least, was a genuine man, strong, self-reliant, re- 
sourceful, who knew his own mind, and who cared 
only for his cause. He was like a breath of the fresh 
pure air of the veldt in the midst of the stale tobacco 
smoke of a London club. 


A MILLIONAIRE WITH BRAINS. 


Millions usually crush the brains out of their 


possessor. Immense wealth tends to emasculate the 
character and convert the man into a mere Chubb 
patent: safe in breeches. Millionaires, like the old 
knights who heaped on armor, and ever more armor, 
until they almost lost the faculty of locomotion or 
-of movement, seldom have soul enough to move their 
millions. These facultiés are exhausted by the mere 
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effort of keeping them. Mr. Rhodes is nota million- 
aire of that type. To him money is but the means to 
anend. He would no more dream of hoarding it for 
its own sake than a party leader would hoard the 
votes of his followers. A million is a sceptre, that 
isall. It is an instrument of power; if you like, a 
weapon of ambition. But itis held only for its uses, 
not for itself. If Mr. Rhodes marvelled much at the 
politicians squeaking and scratching over the im- 
measurably vast destiny of the English-speaking 
world, to use Schiller’s metaphor, like rats scram- 
bling over the club of Hercules, his amazement 
knew no bounds when contemplating the aimless 
lives of most of the modern millionaires. Their de- 
light in social trivialities, their eager pursuit of the 
baubles of fashion and convention, seemed to him as 
contemptible as the masquerades and buffooneries in 
which the baser Czesars wasted the time given them 
for the government of the world. Some day we may 
have a Mission to Millionaires, and when that day 
comes Mr. Rhodes will be the chief missioner. 


HIS HEALTH AND PHYSIQUE. 


Mr. Rhodes is pre-eminently a _ public-spirited 
man. He is too full of his cause to have any energy 
left to think of himself, excepting so far as he is an 
instrument for furthering his cause. Even in that 
sense he is not sufficiently mindful of himself. At 
table he will eat and drink whatever is set before 
him, not apparently caring whether it is French 
cookery or stewed beefsteak. He is so absorbed in 
his talk, in his dreams, in his projects, that he has 
not enough mind left to think about his stomach. 
Hence, there is a story that one day at the Cape, when 
De Beers stock fell low and the Portuguese were 
troublesome, he drank—surely without knowing it 
—a whole bottle of yellow Chartreuse. Fortunately, 
the digestive apparatus of the great amalgamator 
seems to be as the stomach of an ostrich, for next 
morning early he was up and about on the parade in 
his flannels as if the Chartreuse had been but spring 
water. 

Yet Mr. Rhodes, although as strong as a horse and 
as tough as an elephant, was once booked as a victim 
of consumption. Hewas one of the rowing men at 
Oxford, and one day when on the river an icy blast 
from the northeast caught his chest, and in a very 
short time both lungs were condemned as tubercu- 
lous. Tosave his life he went to South Africa. In 
the fine dry air of that Imperial sanatorium the 
tubercles disappeared. The disease, indeed, seems 
but to have been a finger-post of Providence. 


THE COMING MAN. 

Mr. Rhodes has the face of a Cesar, the ambition 
of a Loyola, and the wealth of a Croesus. He is the 
Diamond King, the Cape Premier, the President of 
the Chartered Company, which has added the land 
of Ophir to the British Empire, and he is only 
thirty-eight years old. Is it, then, surprising that he 
should be generally recognized by those who have 
eyes to see as the Coming Man ? 
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IN CONCLUSION. 


It is hardly necessary to draw the obvious moral of 
this rapid survey of the three foremost personalities 
in the British Colonial dominions. It is written upon 
every line of the record of their self-reliant careers. 
These men, heirs of the glories of the old fatherland, 

nurslings of one mighty mother,’’ are too much 
Britons to remain subjects of the Empire which re- 
fuses to admit them within the pale of the enfran- 
chized citizens. Sir John Macdonald may carry 
astuteness beyond the limits respected by Disraeli. 
Sir Henry Parkes may be little more than a vener- 
able relic of a famous past, and Mr. Rhodes may be 
as audacious and unscrupulous as his worst enemies 
paint him; but whether saints or sinners, these men 
are statesmen of no parochial world. They are of 
the calibre of Cabinet Ministers, competent to meet 
in council the sagest of Her Majesty’s advisers, the 
most experienced of the Privy Council. They repre- 
sent forces with which every one will have to reckon. 
The future of the Empire—nay, even the very ques- 
tion whether there will be any future for the Empire 
at all, whether indeed, there will be any Empire sur- 
viving to face the twentieth century—depends upon 
whether these men and their like can be added to the 
available stock of statemanship on which Downing 
Street can count. If they can be, then so far from 
the Victorian age representing the sunset glories of 
British Imperial destinies, it will be but as the splen- 
dors heralding the coming day. 

The note of all the Colonial statesmen is self-reli- 
ance and independence, They mean to go their way 
without let or hindrance from England; the only 
question, indeed, that seems to weigh with them is 
whether they can compel England also to go their 
way. For they are men of anewer world. They are 
face to face with the immense, incalculable, and un- 
considered possibilities of larger continents and nas- 
cent empires. The Colonists, fresh from the battle 
with the wilderness, invigorated by breathing the 
uncontaminated air of the bush and the ocean, have 
much more of the rude daring of our ancestors than 
the more or less over-civilized products of the West 
End London clubs. They are Elizabethans born in the 
age of Victoria. They have the energies, the resources, 
the saucy audacity and somewhat unscrupulous 
crafts of the Raleighs and the Drakes, the Sidneys 
and the Cecils. They are no mere barnacles on the 
ship of State. They represent no small portion of the 
furnace fire which will either blow up the boiler, or, 
if rightly directed, will propel the Imperial craft tri- 
umphantly through the stormiest seas. 

If ever Home Rule is established in [reland, it will 
be under the stimulus of the Colonial example ; and 
if it is to be wisely worked, the great experiment 
will have to be conducted by an Administration in 
whose innermost councils they or such men as they 


have some of the highest seats. The Home Rule born 
of despair was necessarily foredoomed to ignominious 
defeat. The Home Rule which alone will command 
the suffrages of an Imperial race, is the Home Rule 
which will be conceded, not from despair, but from 
confidence in the future destinies of our world-cir- 
cling Empire. 

There is notan English-speaking statesman outside 
the British Islands, who, if he were made Prime 
Minister of the Empire and given carte blanche to 
take whatever measures he deemed indispensable to 
strengthen and unite the Queen’s dominions, would 
not begin with conferring upon the Irish some meas- 
ures of local self-government that would steady the 
Hibernian mind by the burden of responsibility, and 
sober the Celts ky the education derived from the 
exercise of power. Ireland is the Achilles heel of the 
Empire. There and there alone under the British 
flag you have a local population which can lay the 
blame of its misfortunes and disappointments on 
other shoulders than those of its elécted representa- 
tives, and there, therefore, as by ah imperious and 
unfaltering instinct, all these Colonial administrators 
would begin, and by necessity they would apply to 
Ireland the same specific for discontent which expe- 
rience has proved to be the only efticacious remedy 
when the local population is in more or less fretful 
suppressed revolt against the Imperial authority. 
But they would do this, not to dismember the Em- 
pire but to consolidate it. Their Home Rule would 
have as its primary object the establishment of an 
indestructible union of Ireland with the rest of the 
Queen’s dominions. They would establish that popu- 
lar content which springs from allowing people to 
manage their own local affairs in their own chosen 
way. 

Hence the Cabinet which establishes Home Rule 
for Ireland should contain, whoever else is left out, 
Representatives of Canada, of Africa, and of Austral- 
asia. In these three great divisions of the Empire, 
statesmen have been trained from their youth up in 
handling, as practical problems of everyday life, the 
congeries of questions which are raised by any at- 
tempt to establish Home Rule. The statesmen at 
Westminster are, for the most part, mere tyros who 
have never served their apprenticeship in the political 
workshop in which these Colonists are old journey- 
men. Britain’s own needs, as least as much as the 
legitimate claims of the Colonies, demand their pre- 
sence in the next Cabinet. In this way, who knows 
but that the weakness of the Liberals of Great Britain 
in men of the first rank as administrators and states- 
men may yet be the saving of the Empire by necessi- 
tating the admission within the magic circle of the 
Cabinet of the hardier and more vigorous sons of 
Great Britain beyond the seas. 

















CURRENT HISTORY 


Few features of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS have been 
more widely approved than the selections from the illus- 
trated comic papers of the world. This month it is 
found convenient to give more space than can usually 
be allowed to ‘‘quotations” from a very wide range of 
caricaturists. The first three pages of the seven devoted 
to cartoons have to do with the three subjects of the 
character-sketches. ‘‘Spy,” the clever cartoonist, whose 
“take-off ” of some public man in each weekly issue of 
Vanity Fair is usually an event of the week in London, 
has made a drawing of Mr. Rhodes, which he simply 
labels ‘‘ The Cape,” meaning apparently to intimate that 
Mr. Rhodes is the soul and life of all the affairs of South 
Africa.. We have also reproduced, in greatly diminished 
size, a clever cartoon of Mr. Rhodes that appeared in the 
Pall Mall Budget last month, entitled ‘‘ The Colossus of 
Rhodes.” 

The next page should interest our American readers, as 
giving them an idea of the sort of caricature work that is 
done in the antipodes. It contains.several drawings from 
the Sydney Bulletin, representing Sir Henry Parkes, first 
as the shaper of Australian destinies, and second as an 
official sculptor and an official poet—Sir Henry’s weak- 
ness being his literary effusions. Another cartoon on 
this page represents Lord Carrington oo tail of the 
British lion to the tail of the Australian kangaroo, with 
the result that ultimately the kangaroo wags the lion in- 
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‘““THE CAPE.”’ From ‘* Vanity Fair.” 





IN CARICATURE. 


THE NEW COLOSSUS OF ‘* RHODES. 
From ‘‘ Pall Mall Budget,’? March 12, 1891. 


stead of vice versa. It isa capital page. On the next ap- 
pear two cartoons from Toronto Grip—one of the clever- 
est comic papers in the whole world—both referring to 
Sir John Macdonald. At the bottom of the page is repro- 
duced a Tory cartoon which had a very great effect in the 
recent election. It represents Canadian industry as at 
present walled in and protected from the high flood-tide 
of American competition only by Sir John Macdonald’s 
protective tariff barrier. The next page contains four 
small cartoons relating to American, Canadian, and 
British subjects. The first, one of Keppler’s admirable 
drawings from Puck, represents the magnet of American 
business interests inevitably drawing Canada toward 
this country, while the strained and yielding bond of a 
conservative majority alone holds the maiden back. The 
next, drawn by another brilliantly successful American 
caricaturist, Mr. Gillam, of Judge, represents the April- 
fool joke that certain anti-Cleveland democrats are sup- 
posed to be playing upon Mr. Cleveland relative to the 
silver question and a renomination. We also reproduce 
from Grip another of J. W. Bengough’s inimitable Cana- 
dian political cartoons, this one representing Sir John 
Macdonald as likely to find ‘ ticklish skating ” when the 
new Parliament convenes, his strength happening to lie 
with the delegates from the provinces on the outer edges 
of the Dominion, while the great central provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario have gone against him. At the bot- 
tom of this page is a bit of a production from St. Stephen’s 
(London) Review, representing Lord Salisbury as a lay 
figure, with the Labor-Question infant in his arms, and 
Mr. Gladstone as another, with his Home-Rule pet. 

On the next page Mr. Gladstone is depicted by the 
comic artist of Moonshine as trying to keep his balance, 
while Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Parnell are teetering on 
the ‘‘moral see-saw.” At the bottom of the page are two 
French cartoons, one from Le Grelot and the other from 
La Silhouette, both representing the German Emperor as 
in a frenzy on account of the recent behavior of the 
French respecting the exhibition of their works of .art:at 
Berlin. 
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The nationalism of the 
Australian colonies would 
not, Lord Carrington said, 
impair the loyalty of the 
gecete to the ‘British 

hrone, as the people were 
thoroughly aware of the 
value of the connection with 
Great Britain. 











The Australians would, he 
said, be always prepared t> 
hurrah for the Queen as 
long as———~ 
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country; Great Britain. It was impossible for the condition of things in the 


colonies to remain as at present. 


CARICATURED EXTRACTS FROM LORD CARRINGTON'S SPEECH. 




















THE OFFICIAL SCULPTURE AND THE OFFICIAL 
POETRY OF BOTANY BAY. 


Parkes thinks the Sydney Post-office carvings as works of art are quite 
ona par with the literature of the country. That our readers may judge 
for themselves, we quote a few passages from his own poetical ‘* Works.” 











* But on tne Rocky Mountains’ height . OOT 
Eight thousand feet above the sea, love, : Tera ithe peacock lattes seen “The ready gun wes taleen aod Mashing free, 
uy go ty through the might = Sho knone the was.to banish pain— — = the moon’s pale face; the wounded 
° . ° hat she don't know is not worth knowing.” 
~ or Ge CS i SCRE: A moment in the agonies of nature, 
Is that & hed the startled eye there sees, m — Sik ILFKRY Parges, K.C.M.G., Premier Held hy its clasping tail, with steneglin form 
Arc those three children or three imaycs ? of N.S, Wales, in “The Beauteous Independent "midst encircling houghs; then warms 
~Sts HENRY PARKES Terrorist acd Other Poems” With life, but lifeless, fell at the tree’s hase.” 
Poet and Statesman, ~Mr. HENBY PaBKkEs, “Stolen Moments.” 


CARTOONS AND EXTRACTS FROM THE SYDNEY (NEW SOUTH WALES) “BULLETIN,” ILLUSTRATING RECENT 
AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS, 
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THE GRAND OLD TACTICIAN. GETTING INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE BOSS. 
Miss Canapa: ‘‘ Let me congratulate you, Sir John, on your , PROTECTED MONOPOLIST: ** See here this may suit the peo- 
seventy-fifth birthday. You must be weary of public life by s interests, but it don’t suit MINE. You'll leave it alone; 


this time, and anxious to give way to younger men.”’ e?** - F - - x 
Sm Joun: ‘‘Not a bit, my dear; I’m good for quite a lot of _ SIR JOHN: ‘* As your contributions keep us in office, your will 
mischief yet !°°—From Toronto “Grip.” is our law.’’—From Toronto *‘ Grip,’’ April, 1890. 
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ONE OF THE CARTOONS THAT SAVED SIR JOHN AT THE RECENT ELECTIONS iN CANADA. 
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IT’S ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME, 
Old-fogyism may hold her back for a while, but she is bound to come 
to us. —From ‘** Puck.*’ March 18, 1891. 


HAVING FUN WITH THE OLD MAN. 
From ‘‘ Judge,’ April 4, 1891. 



































SORTS 


SET FAIR, 
From ** St. Stephens Review,*’? March 14, 1891. 











TICKLISH SKATING. 
TurprPerR (General Government Coach): ‘* Now, then, go gin- 
gerly, and take care to keep away from the ice in the centre, ’’ 
From Toronto ** Grip,*? March 28, 1891. 
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“NO SOONER HAS THE OLD MAN BROKEN WITO PARNELL THAN DILKE BECOMES CANDIDAT& FOR THE FOREST OF DEAN.” 


From ‘‘.Moonshine.”’ 
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From ‘* Le Grelot.”’ 




















From ‘‘ La Silhouette.’ 
THE EMPEROR'S REVENGE. 


France and Germany. 
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French caricature is much more audacious than 
that of America and England, and we have a typical 
example in the cartoon on this page. Prince Napo- 
leon, whose defiant atheism was the scandal of all good 
Catholics, died after receiving extreme unction, and 
was accorded religious burial. The artist of Le Grelot 
has not hesitated to make the scene at the death-bed 
the subject of his sarcastic pencil. Cardinal Mermil- 
lod, who had to be satisfied before the sacraments 
were administered, is represented as struggling with 
the author of all evil for the soul of the late Prince, 
which, in allusion to the famous sausage dinner which 
the Prince is said to have eaten on Good Friday, is 
represented in the shape of a winged sausage. The 
artist leaves us in doubt as to which of the eager 
rivals will obtain possession of the coveted Prince. 
The fact about Prince Napoleon is that, notwith- 
standing all the prayers of Cardinal Mermillod, who 
was in constant attendance on the dying man, the 


Prince refused to abjure his atheism or to forgive his 


























THE CARDINAL’S STRUGGLE FOR THE SOUL OF NAPOLEON, 


From ‘‘ Le Grelot,’’? March 22, 1891. 





GERMAN ART PITYING HER SISTER FRENCH ART. 
From ** Ulk,’’ April 3, 1891. 


son, cherishing his vindictiveness to- 
ward the latter until the last moment 
of apparent consciousness. But when he 
became insensible, the Pope sanctioned 
the administration of extreme unction, 
the charitable doctrine of the Catholic 
Church being that ‘it is possible a work 
of grace may be wrought in the heart of 
men in the moment of death. Extreme 
unction was therefore administered, and 
the Prince received burial with the rites 
of the Church. 

The other cartoon upon this page is 
from Ulk, the most successful of the 
comic papers of Berlin, and it repre- 
sents German art as standing in digni- 
fied pity in the presence of hysterical 
French art, whose mouthpiece is the 
envenomed tongue of the passionate 
Dérouléde. This, like the two French 
cartoons on the preceding page, is a 
drawing that—better than fifty editor- 
ials—illustrates the actual state of feel- 
ing now existing between the people of 
France and the people of Germany. 
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THE FALLEN COLOSSUS.—From “Il Papergallo * 


The Roman comic paper, Jl Paper- 
gallo, presents us with a striking car- 
toon depicting Bismarck as a fallen 
Colossus, with all the statesmen of 
continental Europe as pigmies climb- 
ing over the ruins of that massive 
form. Rudini sits on his head, while 
Constans, Caprivi, Kalnoky, and 
other leading statesmen are clam- 
bering on his back. At the bottom 
of this page is reproduced from 
Funny Folks (London) a drawing 
that illustrates a very different state 
of politics in the ‘‘ snug little island,” 
where, instead of concerning them- 
selves about fallen giants like Bis- 
marck, all the active politicians are 
paying homage to that living Colos- 
sus, the giant ‘‘ King of Labor,” who 
sits on his plain throne with a sledge- 
hammer in his hand, and receives the 
homage of the leaders of every party. 

The interview with Sir John Gorst, 
published last month in THE REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS, has had a remarkable 
effect upon British public opinion; 
while the interview with Mr. A. J. 

‘ Mundella, a synopsis of which appears 
COURTIERS AT THE cousT OF ane KING LABOR. among the leading articles in this 
From ** Funny Folks, month’s REVIEW, shows what the 
official attitude of the Liberal party 
is toward the general labor reform 
movement. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 











GENERAL JOSEPH E, JOHNSTON. 


March 17.—First conversation between London and Paris by 
telephone....Sinking of the steamer ‘‘ Utopia *’ in Gibraltar Bay. 
Nearly six hundred lives lost....Connecticut House passed the 
Judson bill for taking the controversy over the Governorship in 
that State to the Supreme Court. 

March 20.—Newfoundland Legislature unanimously passed 
resolutions against the proposed Coercion bill....Funeral of 
Prince Napoleon at Turin. 

March 21.—Forty-eighth Oxford and Cambridge boat race. 
Oxfords won by half a length. 

March 22.—Corner-stone of the 
Chapel laid. 

March 23.—Maine Legislature adopted Australian Ballot Law 
....-David 8. Jordan, Pres. of Indiana State University, accepted 
the presidency of Leland Stanford, Jr. University, California. 

March 25.—British government announced the acceptance of 
the invitation to take part in the Chicago World’s Fair. 

March 27.—Gov. Davis, of Rhode Island, regarded Mr. Bulkeley 
as de facto Governor of Connecticut. 

March 28.—Assassination of M. Baltcheff, the Bulgarian Min- 
ister of Finance. 

March 30.—Nearly 500 native troops in the British service in 
India were killed by hostile tribes....American Society of 
Authors formed for the protection of writers. 

March 31.—Baron Fava, Italian Minister to the United States, 
recalled by King Humbert on account of dissatisfaction of 
Italy, growing out of the killing of Italian citizens in New 
Orleans....Directors of the New York and New Haven Railroad 
indicted on charges of misdemeanor in violating New York 
laws against heating cars with stoves. 

April 1.—Prince Bismarck’s seventy-sixth birthday....Chilian 
election resulted in a Liberal victory....Defeat of Parnellite 
candidate in North Sligo, Ireland, by 780 votes. 

April 2.—Attack upon the Frick Works at Morewood, Pa., by 
1,200 striking cokers. Eleven of the assailants were killed and 
over forty wounded....Dr. James McCosh, ex-President of 
Princeton University, celebrated his eightieth birthday. 


Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 


April 3.—Internationab Miners’ Congress in session at Paris. 

April 4.—Edwin Booth played Hamlet in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, and retired permanently from the stage. 

April 5.—Miners’ Congress broke up without accomplishing 
anything. 

April 6.—New York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church voted against the admission of women as delegates..... 
Twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Grand Army of 
the Republic observed everywhere throughout the United States. 

April 7.—Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, resigned 
his seat in the United States Senate, after having served in that 
body for more than twenty-five years.... Hempstead Washburn, 
Republican, elected Mayor of Chicago....Justice Stephens re- 
tired from the English bench. 

April 8.—Empress Frederick left England for Prussia....Har- 
vard Board of Overseers voted against shortening the academic 
course....Patent Centennial opened in Washington by President 
Harrison. 

April 9.—Creation of the Commonwealth of Australia by the 
Federation Convention at Sydney....Mrs. Annie Besant arrived 
from England.*...Queen Victoria appointed a Royal Commission 
of Labor, Lord Hartington’s name heading the list. 

April 10.—Fiftieth anniversary of the first issue of the New 
York Tribune celebrated.... Formation of a national association 
of inventors and makers of patented articles in Washington, D.C. 

April 11.—Emperor Francis Joseph opened the Austrian Reichs- 
rath with a pacific speech. 

April 12.—Property to the value of about $1,000,000 destroyed 
by fire in Chicago. 

April 13.—Announcement of the appointment of Enos H. Nebe- 
ker of Indiana to the United States Treasurership to fill the 
vacancy made by the resignation of Mr. Huston. 

April 14.—Quo warranto proceedings begun against Gov. 
Bulkeley and Lieut. Gov. Merivin in the Connecticut Courts.... 
Commercial Congress begins session in Kansas City, Missouri. 

April 15.—Prince Bismarck failed to receive the majority of 
votes necessary to an election to the Reichstag in Geestniinde. 


REV. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


OBITUARY. 


March 16.—Judge John R. Brady, of the New York Supreme 
Court....Princess Marianne Bonaparte, Custodian of the House 
at Ajaccio, where Napoleon was born.... Edward, Count Gallas, 
of Bohemia, member of the Upper House of the Austrian Diet, 
who distinguished himself in the Italian War of 1848 at the battle 
of Solferino, and during the Prussian War of 1866. 

March 17.—At Rome, Prince Jerome Bonaparte, nephew of 
Napoleon I., commonly called ‘* Plon Plon,’’ heir to the dy- 
nastic claims of the Napoleon family, aged 68. 

March 18.—Henry Heyes, the English baritone....William H. 
Hemdon, former law partner of Abraham Lincoln, and author 
of ‘* Life of Lincoln. ”’ 

March 20.—Lawrence Barrett, the renowned actor. 

March 21.—General Joseph E. Johnston, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Confederate Generals in the Civil War....Rev. 
Frederick Upham, of Fairhaven, Mass., probably the oldest 
Methodist clergyman in America. 

March 22.—Dr. Alexander Bennet McGrigor, writer and promi- 
nent citizen of Glasgow. 





LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


March 23.—Mrs. Annie Charlotte (Lynch) Botta, writer of 
poems under the pseudonym of ‘' Kate Lynch”’’....Ex-Gov. 
Lucius Robinson of Elmira, N. Y. 

March 24.—Lord Alfred Seymour, of England. 

March 27.—Charles Arbuckle, the coffee merchant. 

March 29.—Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, a prominent Presbyterian 
minister of New York City. 

March 30.—Albion Platt Man, one of the oldest members of 
the New York Bar. 

April 1.—Earl Granville, the leader of the English Liberals in 
the House of Lords....Hon. J. B. Grinnell, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
founder of that city, and one of the founders of Iowa College, 
an intimate and life-long friend of John Brown, Horace Greeley, 
Wendell Phillips, and Henry Ward Beecher. He was the par- 
ticular person, it is said, to whom Horace Greeley made the 
famous remark, ‘‘Go West, young man, and grow up with the 


the famous Sixth Massachusetts Regiment during the civil war 
...-Eli Z. Bruce, of Clinton, Wis., a lineal descendant of Robert 
Bruce. 
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EARL GRANVILLE. 


April 2.—Gen. Albert Pike, of Washington, D. C., Grand Com- 
mander of the Scottish Rite Masons of the Southern Jurisdic- 
tion.... Thomas C. Baring, of the firm of Baring Bros. and Co., 
London. 

April 7.—Phineas T. Barnum, the great showman....Rev. 
Edward Prime, D.D., of New York City, many years associate 
editor of the New York Observer....Russell Errett, of Mans- 
field, Pa., ex-Member of Congress....Daniel G. Fowle, Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. 

April 8.—Senator Edmond de Pressensé, of France, a noted 
leader of the French Protestants and a distinguished author. 

April 12.—Dr. Eben Tourjee, founder of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 





PRINCE NAPOLEON, 





THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 
FROM AN ADDRESS AT BRADFORD BY W. T. STEAD. 


Somewhat more than a year ago, in connection with the founding of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
Mr. W. T. Stead organized throughout Great Britain a body which was designated ‘‘The Association 
of Helpers.’’ It was the object of this Association to be able in a concerted way at any given moment 
to obtain information from every locality in England as to any particular condition of affairs or any 
prevailing state of opinion touching any given subject. The Association has been able to dispense with 
a very rigid constitution, and is held together chiefly by a live and robust interest in social progress. 
Very much of usefulness has already been accomplished by it. Thus, it has interested itself in the 
question of literature in the numerous poorhouses of England, with the result of a great increase in 
the supply of good reading matter to the superannuated occupants of those establishments. It has taken 
actively in hand the plan of summer country holidays for poor children in cities. It has looked into 
the question of feeding poor children in the public schools through voluntary effort under the auspices of the 
public school boards. Just at present it is engaged in the collection of exhaustive information to show how 
much has been practically accomplished in the various towns of Great Britain in the substitution of coffee- 
houses and workingmen’s clubs for the drinking saloon, or ‘‘ public house’’ as Englishmen say. In 
a great variety of other ways this Association has busied itself with the promotion of sound moral and 
social reforms, and with the education of public opinion in right directions. In March the Helpers 
held their first annual conference, the meeting being at Bradford; and Mr. Stead delivered before the 
conference two brief addresses, one of which he entitled ‘‘The Reunion of Christendom,’’ and the 
other ‘‘The Citizen Christ ’’—his idea in the first address being the union of all Christian men and 
women in co-operative efforts for the practical welfare of society, and his cardinal thought in the 
second address being, that true citizenship should carry into the political life of the community the 


principles of Christ worked out in thoroughly modern and timely ways. 


The more essential portions 


of these addresses are herewith printed under the general title ‘‘ The Reunion of Christendom. ”’ 


‘*The reunion of Christendom,’’ said a friend to 
me; ‘‘that surely is a large order.’’ I do not think 
it is an impossible one. If you mean by the re- 
union of Christendom that all Christians have to 
live in peace with one another, I admit that is an 
absurd idea. But I would beg of you to observe that 
my reunion of Christendom postulates at the begin- 
ning that the various Churches shall continue to 
hate each other for the love of God as much as they 
think it necessary. 

WHAT IT DOES NOT MEAN. 

To ask that they should all love each other as breth- 
ren—to ask for that would be to demand the impos- 
sible, at least without a manifest miracle. Ido not 
propose to ask for a miracle in order to make a be- 
ginning; neither do I ask for the abandonment or 
even for the modification of any of the distinctive 
formulas or creeds or ritual of the existing churches ; 
for is there a Christian in Christendom who does not 
know that a reunion as it is ordinarily understood, 
is utterly impossible? The whole human race might 
go down into the flames of eternal perdition rather 
than Catholic, Protestant, Socinian, and Trinitarian 
would abate one jot or one tittle of their fine-spun 
theories as to the nature of the Infinite, or as to the 
precise form and measure of the courtly dialect in 
which the creature ought to communicate with the 
Creator. If by reunion of Christendom there were 
meant the establishment of a general agreement 
among Churches as to the precise fashion of ecclesi- 
astical tippets, or the exact pronunciation of theo- 


logical shibboleths, we might as: well abandon the 
task in disgust and despair. But there is no reason 
either for disgust or despair. These things do not 
matter. They are not of the essence. They have 
been always only means to an end; important, no 
doubt—immensely important—but not important 
enough to be allowed to be barriers in the way of re- 
union on the ground common to all Churches, and to 
many outside all churches. But for the attainment of 
the great ends of ali Christian men, I think that 
such an Association might, if it were carried out in 
a business-like manner, do more to obtain what the 
Church was constituted to secure than anything I 
have seen in my time. 


LEAVE THE CREEDS AS THEY ARE. 

For this reunion of Christendom is not a reunion 
of creed or formula; I do not ask you to believe in 
such a reunion asthat. The Churches will never, so 
far as we can see, agree to formulate their creeds in 
the same terms, and it would be a great bore if 
they did. If we were all able to say exactly what we 
thought of the Infinite in the same terms, it would 
be a very dull time, for it is only by the endless con- 
flict and struggle in religion, as in other things, that 
we are able to improve and extend the area of our 
vision. And it would not only be a bore, implying 
barren uniformity of mind, but it would really not 
help us materially toward the end we have in view. 
For instance, take the formula which has laid like a 
great barrier reef between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, the dogma by which one Church explains 
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that the third person in the Trinity proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, and the other declares that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father alone. Now, 
suppose—for we can at least imagine a miracle—that 
a certain number of mitred ecclesiastics in vestments 
and doctors’ hoods, representing the Oriental, the 
Roman, and the English Churches, could contrive 
some form of sound words which would enable them 
to say that they agreed upon the abstruse and mysti- 
cal question of the Procession of the Holy Ghost, 
what a pean of pious gratulation would go up from 
areunited Christendom! But really and truly would 
the several Churches be one whit nearer a real union? 
Every one knows that the doctrine of the Filioque, 
as it is called, has absolutely no perceptible in- 
fluence upon the ordinary daily life of the average 
citizen. He has in many cases not even heard that 
such a dogma exists. An agreement to compromise 
on the Filioque would be to him like a mathematical 
discovery of the squaring of the circle—no more and 
no less. It is the same with the questions of ritual. 
Not only is agreement on these points impossible, but 
it would not be a reunion worth much even if it were 
brought about. 


REUNITE IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. 


But if the reunion of Christendom is impossible on 
the basis of creed and ritual, on what basis is it pos- 
sible? I assert it is possible on one ground and one 
ground only. 

What is that ground? It is the seeking and the 
saving of the lost; the making of life worth living 
for all ; the redemption of mankind from evils which 
render imposs:ble a human, much less a divine, life. 
In a word, it is fidelity to the great word, ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye do it to the least of these my brethren, ye 
do it unto me.”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ do you say, ‘‘that is*not a reunion of 
Christendom ; it is a mere co-operation of Christians 
for good works.’’ But what do we mean by Chris- 
tendom? Christendom is not a mere congeries of men 
in tonsures or in Geneva gowns. Christendom means 
the totality of men, women, and children living 
under what may be broadly defined as Christian in- 
fluences. To reunite Christendom, in that broad 
sense, demands something more than ingenious for- 
mulas or universal amalgam liturgies. But even 
from the narrower point of view of the Christian 
churches, the basis of reunion for humanitarian ends 
is wider than any Eirenicon propounded by theolo- 
gians. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


If you look over the history of the world, and you 
are asked what constitute the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity, what are the great works of the Christian 
Church, for which we remember it gratefully, what 
do we answer? We do not say: Look at the Athana- 
sian Creeds, the Thirty-nine Articles, or Westminster 
Confessions of Faith. Is there one of you, even the 
‘most orthodox, when asked, say, by an intelligent 
Chinaman or other person outside the Christian faith, 
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‘*What has the Christian Church done for mankind?’ 
who would point to the Thirty-nine Articles or to 
‘* Westminster Confessions of Faith?’’ No. You 
would point to the only real apologetic for Christianity 
which appeals to the non-Christian mind. You would 
point to the great secular benefits obtained for man- 
kind by the Christian Church. You would point to 
the way in which the Christian Church has labored 
for nineteen hundred years in humanizing mankind, 
in exorcising the savage and the brute, in transform- 
ing the whole spirit of the government of the State. 
You would point to the influence which the Church 
has exercised in eliminating torture from the admin- 
istration of justice, in the humanizing of our prisons, 
in the gradual establishment in the minds of all the 
people that the government exists for the governed 
and not the governed for the government. You 
would point to the abolition of the right of private 
war. You would point to the gradual recognition of 
the manhood of man, even though he be poor, and 
the claims of woman to the rights of a human being, 
notwithstanding her sex. These are the great things 
which you point to if asked what Christendom has 
done for the world. Now, the attainment of these 
things did not divide Christendom. I think they will 
reunite Christendom to-day if we can but concentrate 
our attention upon them to the exclusion of perilous 
and unprofitable matters of vain disputations. 


ALL OUTSIDE ORDINARY CHURCH WORK. 

If we would set about doing the work which Christ 
Jesus did on earth, healing the sick, visiting the 
prisoner, ministering to the poor and the oppressed— 
upon that platform all the Christians could reunite. 
If we can we are bound to unite, and each of us, so 
far as we can, is bound to do all that can be done to 
bring about that union. Let us be practical. As the 
son of a Nonconformist minister, who has been all 
his life a member of a Nonconformist church, I recog- 
nize to the full the immense service which the 
churches and chapels of our land have rendered to 
civil freedom throughout the world. Far be it from 
me to ask that any member of any church or chapel 
should intermit for a single moment the altruistic 
activities which he or she is engaged in his own little 
Bethel. I wish that we had only more little Bethels 
than we have now. I am not here to propose to found 
anew church. It is because I believe sufticiently in 
the churches and chapels of our land, and in those who 
are outside chapels of our land, but who are sincere 
Christians in their works if not in their creed, that 
I am here to-day. I recognize fully and frankly that 
the majority of the good people, meaning those who 
will take trouble and spend time in doing good to 
their neighbors, are mostly found in the churches 
and chapels. Yet, while I ran rapidly over the list 
of some of the great works which Christianity has 
done for mankind, did it occur to you how few of 
these glorious achievements constitute any part of 
the recognized work of the Christian churches to 
which you and I belong? How many of our churches 
would recognize that it was one of their duties as a 
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Christian church in times past to bring about the 
emancipation of the slave, or to secure the enfran- 
chisement of labor or of woman? Every one sees that 
the destruction of slavery was genuine Christian 
work, because it is done. But when the reform is in 
the making and the struggle is hot and fierce, oh, 
then you say it is in the region of party politics and 
we cannot interfere ! 


I’m willin’ a man shed go tollable strong 

Agin wrong in the abstract, fer thet kin’ of wrong 
Is allus unpop’lar and never gits pitied, 

Cos it’s a kind of a wrong no one ever committed. 


But when the wrong ceases to be abstract, becomes 
concrete and real, a palpable entity that has to be 
faced and fought, then too many good Christian 
people cry: ‘‘Wecan have nothing to do with it. 
That belongs to the kingdom of this world. Our 
business is with the kingdom of Heaven.’’ I have 
been so sick of that kingdom of Heaven. As if the 
kingdom of Heaven only related to the other side of 
the grave, to the great To-morrow, whereas our work 
is of to-day. If we would but look our duty straight 
in the face, and try to do it here and now, we might 
do a great deal more toward establishing as a 
present-day fact the kingdom where God’s will 
would be done on earth as itis in Heaven. This 
might be done without any breakage of ecclesiastical 
machinery. 


THE CHURCH AND STRIKES. 

I will give an instance of what I mean. There is 
nothing about which the Catholic Church has more 
reason to be proud than the way in which it laid a 
civilizing hand upon the savagery of the barbarians 
who overran Europe. I hope that you will not run 
away with the idea that because I recognize the good 
that is done by the Catholic Church, therefore I 
am a Jesuit in disguise. But when I look a thousand 
or so years back, and see the great work which was 
done by the Catholic prelates in those days, and I 
look round now and ask, What is our church doing, 
the church of our land, which is not one but many, 
which if it is ever to be powerful must be one and 
not many—what is it doing to check the misery of 
these wars which are being waged on every side? I 
mean the war of Capital and Labor. I know this 
question is regarded by many good people with 
blank amazement. It is because I think I know the 
churches better than these people that I believe the 
churches could doa great deal of good in this matter. 
I do not think that the churches, one and all, or any 
of them, should rush off-hand into any lock-out or 
strike and say that wages should or should not be 
reduced or raised. I think that a church or churches 
which tried to do any such thing should be taken in 
charge by the first policeman and run into Bedlam. 
But this is what I think the church could do, if the 
church were not cut up into dozens of sections, 
each more intent upon paddling its own canoe than 
upon the service of man. I take the Scotch railway 
strike. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE SCOTCH RAILWAY STRIKE. 

If there is any country in the world in which reli- 
gion is recognized it isin Scotland. You have three 
churches, all Presbyterian and all professing to obey 
Christ. At the beginning of this year and the end of 
last there was a great dispute between the railway 
directors on the one side and the railway employees 
on the other. That strike lasted for many weeks, it 
entailed a loss of more money than all the Scotch 
churches subscribe in the year to foreign missions, 
it led to some little rioting and to a great deal of evil 
speaking, and it let loose in large sections of the com- 
munity all of those evil passions which Christianity 
exists to abolish. Now I ask you if, when that strike 
was seen to be imminent, there had been a Christian 
church which realizes its duty to the State, could 
that church not have intervened? Iam certain that 
in the old days, when Scotland was Catholic, the 
Church would have tried to intervene. But you may 
say, How? Whenever employers and employed can 
settle their disputes between themselves the churches 
have no need and no right to interfere, but when 
they don’t settle it among themselves, and the whole 
community suffers in consequence, the churches have 
a right and a duty to try to effect a peaceful settle- 
ment. In the present instance, supposing that the 
Moderators of the three Assemblies of the Presbyter- 
ian Churches of Scotland, and the chiefs of the Catho- 
lic and Episcopal Churches, the Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union, and one or two more had agreed 
to meet together in Edinburgh or Glasgow, and had 
said to each other, ‘‘ Here is a great disaster about to 
befall this nation ; can we do anything to avert the 
misery and sin which will inevitably ensue? ’’—I 
think that if these half-dozen leaders of Scotch 
Christendom had drawn up an appeal to the Christian 
people of the four towns of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dundee and Aberdeen, to meet in the largest church 
in their towns for the purpose of electing three or four 
of the wisest and most God-fearing men in each town, 
they could have created a Board of Peacemakers 
which would have been able to settle the dispute. 


A BOARD OF PEACEMAKERS. 

This Board would have been able to go to the 
directors on the one side and the employees on the 
other and say, ‘‘Can you not settle your differences 
without quarrelling?’’ Each side would have said 
most probably, ‘‘I will, but the other won’t.’’ Then 
the Board of Peacemakers could have selected the 
wisest of their number to act as a committee to see 
how far they really differed, and whether or not 
some arrangement could have been arrived at. In 
the negotiations that would have ensued the disput- 
ants would probably have come down to what might 
be described as an irreducible minimum about which 
they could not agree. Of twenty things in dispute 
seventeen would probably be settled by mutual agree- 
ment, but three would remain. Then comes the 
question, what could they do with those three? I 
think when you had settled seventeen out of twenty, 
and only three were left, that if the Board of Peace- 
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makers representing the Christian conscience of 
Scotland had gone to the disputants, and said, 
‘* Will you, or will you not, agree to refer the irre- 
ducible minimum still in dispute to the arbitration 
of some one whom you can both trust? ’’—which- 
ever side said, ‘‘ No, we won’t,’’ then that Board 
could have used against the side that would not give 
in that moral excommunication which could still be 
wielded by our Christian churches if they had faith. 
After that the strike would not have lasted a week. 
That is what might have been done if the Churches 
of Scotland had been united; but the Christian 
churches divided were as powerless as if they had 
been corpses in the grave. If there are infidels 
among us to-day, it is because Christians have no 
faith, because they don’t believe enough in their 
Divine mission to put it to the test. What I have 
been saying to you, I have written to leading people 
in the Churches of Scotland. I have begged and im- 
plored them to do this. I have asked them, Why 
cannot you do this? and they have replied, ‘* What! 
Unite? Impossible! How can we unite when the 
Disestablishment question is burning as it is to- 
day?’’ Ah, there are other things burning besides 
the question of the Establishment; passions blaze 
fiercely, which are lit of the flames of hell. Have 
they to blaze forever because the Disestablishment 
question is burning now? That 1s one question 
before the Churches to-day ! 


ALCOHOL AND OPIUM IN INDIA, 

I will name another matter, and I do so with more 
pleasure because there is some one here who can 
speak on it with much more knowledge than I can. 
Do you think it is consistent with the duty of a 
Christian State supported by the votes of Christian 
men to use its Imperial power in order to demoralize 
native populations? Do you think that it is right for 
men whom you and I pay and send out, armed with 
the strength of the mandate of Christian England, to 
govern districts of India, to allow them, in order to 
increase the revenue of India, to plant grog shops and 
opium shops in the midst of a population who, but for 
this action, would largely have been free either from 
drink or from opium? Iask youif it is possible to 
conceive of anything more distinctly damnable than 
that? Yet it is not the special business of any Church 
to protest. Churches have got no end of things to do ; 
they have not got time to look after grog shops in 
India. Do not you think that it is possible to have a 
reunion of English Christendom to protest against the 
demoralization of the native populations? I do not 
think there would be the least difficulty. If the facts 
were put plainly before the Christian Churches they 
would say, ‘‘ My dear sir, this is damnable.’’ Yes, 
sir, and some of us will deserve damnation if we 
allow it to continue. 

What is wanted is some centre point, some simple 
organization, which, when the occasion arose, could 
summon all the churches, and those outside the 
churches, who accept the Christian idea of the service 
of man to a conference with a view to effective action. 


WANTED, A COURT OF THE CHRISTIAN COUNCILLORS. 

Another great question is that relating to the con- 
dition of the people, especially of the present most 
forlorn of the community. This is a matter on which 
joint action is imperative. It must be dealt with 
locally. 

There are many opportunities in municipal life for 
this union against the evils of pauperism, intemper- 
ance, vice, and gambling. Both in connection with 
Town Councils and Boards of Guardians there are 
great opportunities which should not be neglected. 

Whenever there is a question which appeals dis- 
tinctly to the Christian conscience, then, on that 
question, I think you could have a reunion of Chris- 
tendom of a practical kind. Thereby I hope it may 
be possible to constitute in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century some semblance of that great 
power which, in the Middle Ages, could dictate to 
emperors and kings, which, speaking in the name and 
with the authority of the whole moral sense of the 
country, could say, ‘‘This is the will of God. It is 
your duty to obey !’’ I beg of you to disassociate this 
great conception from my own petty personality ; 
judge it on its own merits. For if it is but begun 
and worked with Christian faith and English deter- 
mination, then long after I have mouldered in a 
forgotten grave, this idea will help in the saving of 
millions and millions of men. 

The old doctrine which still lingers in some anti- 
quated quarters, that Christians have nothing to do 
with the affairs of this world, that this world is only 
to be regarded as a wilderness through which they 
have to hurry with their loins girded up, caring 
nothing for the fate of those on the wayside, except- 
ting so far as it concerns the next world—all that is 
a damnable heresy. What we have to do if we have 
to realize the Citizen Christ, is to take, each of us, as 
our ideal in all our public, municipal, and political 
activities, the great prayer which is the keynote of 
the Christian religion, *‘Our Father, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven.”’ 


‘*GOD’S ENGLISHMEN. ’’ 

A citizen—what citizen of what state? I remember 
when I was a very small boy reading in the Bible of 
the kings of the Old Testament, and forming a very 
clear and decided impression that these kings were 
very small fry indeed. But the Jews, although a 
very small race, played a great part in the history of 
the world. Like them we also live in a small coun- 
try, but we too are called to play a great part in the 
world, so great, so infinite in its widest sense, that I 
am often filled with awe that we English-speaking 
men and women think so little of our great privileges 
and our great responsibilities. All that the ancient 
Roman thought of Rome, all that the Greek thought 
of Athens, all that the old Jews thought of Jerusalem, 
we have a right to think of England, our fatherland 
—mother of commonwealths who are filling the world 
with the English speech and English ideas. We, too, 
are called of God to a providential mission, capable 
of inspiring as lofty a patriotism as ever thrilled the 
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heart of Jew or Roman. We have reason to be proud, 
for we are citizens of no mean country. But our 
part, great though it is, is comparatively small be- 
side the destiny which seems to be preparing for our 
race in the future. In a hundred years how many 
people will not be speaking English in the world? In 
a hundred years the nations and states which will 
not speak English will be very few and far between. 
The iron resolution which makes us overcome all 
obstacles has led us, of the imperial race born in this 
small island in the northern seas, to people vast con- 
tinents and encircle the world with our dominions. 
When I speak of our English destinies of course I in- 
clude that great republic across the Atlantic, now un- 
fortunately for a hundred years severed from us by 
the blundering stupidity of a king and his advisers, 
but ere long I hope to be linked with us again not by 
political or administrative ties, but with a judicial 
nexus in the shape of a Supreme Court to which all 
disputes between England and America can be re- 
ferred. WhenI say ‘‘ the Citizen Christ,’’ I think 
first of the English-speaking people, and I ask how 
are we fulfilling our duties to these millions, these 
hundreds of millions, soon to be born with whom 
the whole world will be filled? What are we prepar- 
ing for our children and our children’s children? 
Before us lie as a race two great alternatives. The 
English-speaking peoples may become, as Europe, an 
anarchy of hostile independent nations, or we may 
become, as the American Republic is, a federation of 
friendly allied states. It is for us to choose which it 
is to be. 


THE ISSUES OF WAR OR PEACE. 


When I think of the trouble and anxiety and 
labor expended in the attempt to change tweedledum 
into tweedledee in some political party squabble, I 
am lost in wonder at the widespread indifference to 
this question, which, if it is not surely decided now, 
will cost your children and grandchildren millions 
of lives and hundreds of millions of treasure. Can 
we profess to lead the life of the Citizen Christ if we 
deliberately or negligently allow these great English- 
speaking commonwealths to grow up under condi- 
tions which will inevitably lead in the near future 
to bloodshed and strife? The first duty of the 
English-speaking man, therefore, if he would en- 
deavor to live the life of the Citizen Christ in the 
wide Imperial sense, is to strengthen all the ties 
which bind us and our kinsfolk across the sea, to 
endeavor by all that is in us in every way to foster 
the idea that we are all one family, although scat- 
tered over all the continents and divided by all the 
seas. But if you talk to the politicians in Parlia- 
ment how many of them ever look further than the 
next general election, which is to them the judg- 
ment day! Here and there you will find, however, 
men of a larger view. To promote the pacific devel- 
opment, extension, and maintenance of the English- 
speaking race, that I regard as the first duty of any 
one who endeavors to live what I call the life of the 
Citizen Christ in its broad Imperial aspect. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Now for a word or two as to the phrase ‘‘a Citizen 
Christ.’’ I use it to suggest to each of you the ques- 
tion, What would Christ Jesus do if He were a voter 
on the Bradford register to-day who had to earn His 
living like you and me? If He were such a voter I 
think He would look ahead, and seeing the incaleu- 
lable horrors of that International anarchy in which 
the sword is the sole Chief Justice, He would do all 
that in Him lay to bring about and perpetuate the 
reign of peace and law which should, throughout 
the whole world-wide fabric of our Empire, link 
together all sections of the English-speaking race in 
one great family. 


THE REMAKING OF MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

That is the first thing; the second springs out of 
that. The ‘‘Condition of the People ’’ question lies 
at the root of all our policies. We have got to try 
and realize Christ’s ideal, to endeavor, broadly 
speaking, to remake in the image of God our 
brothers and sisters. There is a book of poetry which, 
perhaps, you know—I hope you do—which seems to 
me to have more of the spirit of the Gospel in it than 
almost any book which is printed in the English 
language, especially from this point of view. I refer 
to James Russell Lowell’s Poems. There is one in 
particular called ‘‘The Parable,’’ which seems to 
embody the aspect of ‘‘the Citizen Christ’’ with 
great fidelity. It is a parable which describes Christ 
coming to earth again, and what He saw when He 
came. . 
After telling how the chief priests and rulers and 
kings pointed out to Him that His images stood 
sovereign to all throughout the land, it ends as 
follows : 


Our Lord sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man ; 
And a motherless girl whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set He in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garments’ hem 

For fear of defilement, ‘‘ Lo here,” said He, 
‘Are the images which ye have made of me.” 


These last two verses embody the conception which 
I wish to impress upon the mind of every one here. 
There is no drunkard who goes reeling home through 
the streets of Bradford to-night but does not bear 
upon his bloated visage the defaced image of God. 
To remake him and all men in the image of God, 
that is the great task, to which we have to make all 
things bow. Party politics, local squabbles—all 
these things must be brought to the supreme test. 
How far does this help or how far does it hinder the 
remaking of these people in the image of God? 
There are some people who say that to talk about 
being a Christ is derogatory to His divinity. If these 
people only believed in His humanity a little more, it 
would help us all much more to realize His divinity. 


OUR DUTY TO THE CHILD. 


As the keynote of our policy, we may take the 
words ‘‘A little child shall lead them.’’ If we have 

















THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


to regenerate humanity, we have to begin with the 
child. Old people have lived their life, the children 
hold the future in their grasp. We should take care 
that they are well born, that they have two legal 
parents, that they are carefully educated, and that 
upon the young shoulders does not descend too soon 
the yoke of daily toil. Mr. Mundella wrote to me, 
saying, ‘‘ You are going down to Bradford. It is the 
very capital, the very headquarters of the opposition 
to raising the age at which children should be allowed 
to work. On the Continent the law says that before 
twelve no child shall go into the mill. Bradford 
says,’’ so Mr. Mundella tells me, ‘‘ let the little ones 
come in at ten!’’ Well, I don’t think that that is a 
very good show for Bradford. I think it would take a 
good many prayer-meetings to wipe out that. I am 
not dogmatizing about a subject on which you can 
speak with an authority to which I cannot pretend. 
I only look broadly at the whole matter, and say that 
what the French and German governments find it 
necessary to do for the little ones of France and Ger- 
many, Christian England ought to do as much for 
her own little ones. And I think that for my part I 
would take my chance at the judgment, providing 
the Lord Jesus Christ has not changed much since 
He was on earth, with a poor man who had lost faith 
in Christianity but had done all he could to save the 
children, than I would with a wealthy deacon who 
subscribed to all the ministries of the Church, but 
insisted on forcing the little ones into the mill at ten. 
Carry this principle out all round; begin with the 
children and always remember, when you are con- 
sidering laws or amendments of laws, to ask how will 
it affect the next generation? 


POLITICS AS RELIGION. 


If we bear this in mind no election would ever come 
round, whether to Town Councils or Boards of Guar- 
dians or anything else, but if we are to play our part 
as citizens as Christ would have us, we should try to 
secure that no one should be elected who had nota 
human heart in him, and that he had something of a 
soul over and above the mere necessary care for the 
rates. Work this idea out, and I think you will find 
that voting and canvassing become religious exer- 
cises. What a revelation it made to me of the divine 
character of this life when I saw that even in our 
politics we can serve God as really as the kings and 
prophets of the Old Testament. If we realized the 
nearness of God, so that we are never alone, but He 
is always with us, looking at us with infinite sorrow 
when we oppose His will and disregard the duties 
which He gives us to do—what a great thought is 
that for the cleansing of our heart and the salvation 
of our soul. We never realize enough that God is 
a living God and not a dead one, and that He is our 
living Father who cares for us, and who has given 
each of us charge over so many of His children, and 
that He will require that charge at our hands. 
Whether it is your own children or some one else’s 
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children you are responsible for them, and their 
souls will be required at your hands. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

There is another great branch of my subject, the 
last to which I refer to-night, and alas! how am I 
straitened to have to speak about it, and woe is me 
if Ido not speak! I think that one of the greatest 
marks of the Citizen Christ will be that he will en- 
deavor to secure the full recognition of the rights of 
woman as a human being. : You think that we have 
recognized that; I wish we had. We neither rec- 
ognize it in our laws, nor in our society, nor in our 
ordinary talk and conversation. We have not yet 
learned that a woman as a woman, and not merely 
in relation to some man, is a human being and a 
sister of Christ Jesus. We have only recognized 
women hitherto in so far as they helped some man or 
bore some man’s child. We did not recognize that a 
woman has a right to exist for herself, as we recog- 
nize a man has a right to exist for himself. I do not 
believe for a moment that any man exists for himself. 
I believe that man was created for woman, as wo- 
man for man—each is necessary to the other. But as 
we do not educate man solely from the point of view 
of the helping of woman, neither must woman be 
regarded as only worth caring for as an appendage 
of man. You will never succeed in making your 
children realize what is meant by religious citizen- 
ship, as long as you exclude the mothers of your 
children from the exercise of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Whatever religion you and 
I have that is worth having, we learned at our 
mother’s knee. I think that one great reason why 
the religious conception has not penetrated more into 
politics is because we have excluded women from 
politics ; and when you have excluded women from 
any department you make over that department 
largely to the devil. If you really wish to reintro- 
duce the religious conception of public life you have 
to bring the women in. 


PRIVATE MORALS AND PUBLIC LIFE. 
And if you have got to bring women into politics, I 


‘ think that it would be as well to make politics a little 


less of a sty than some people think they may be 
made. Whether we look over the world and note the 
imperial mission of our race, or we look at the great 
ideal of remaking the poorest and the humblest of our 
people in the image of God, I think we have a right to 
demand that the politicians and statesmen who have 
to stand in the place of parents for so many children, 
and who have to stand as the guardians of so great an 
empire, should be honest and good men and men of 
character, that is, without reproach and above suspi- 
cion. I think that you have not only aright to say that 
aman who steals spoons is unfit to legislate for the 
protection of preperty, but you have a right to say that 
aman to whom the sanctity of the domestic’ hearth 
exists only in order that he may violate it, has no 
place among the law-makers of a Christian country. 











WORKINGMEN’S CLUBS 


]._THE LONDON 


For many years the drink problem has been the despair 
of the statesman, of the reformer, and of the philan- 
thropist. From time to time the annual drink bill has 
brought a ray of hope to the nation, but no sooner does 
prosperity return, than the amount of alcohol consumed 
rises automatically as a thermometer in a summer’s sun. 
That is the net result of all our ministers and all our 
philanthropy. While administrations come and go, the 
public-house remains fixed as the eternal hills. The 
tavern is one of the most ancient and aboriginal institu- 
tions of human society. It existed before the Conquest, 
and the dynasty of Boniface the Great has retained a 
secure possession of the throne even under the reign of 
the saints of the Commonwealth. Revolutions and refor- 
mations alike failed to affect this great and powerful 
necessity of human nature. Wherever the Englishman 
has gone he has carried the tap-room with him round the 
world. The beer bottle has become a more universal sign 
than the Bible, the broad arrow, or the Union Jack. As 
in old ‘‘ Joe Miller” the Frenchman leaped for joy when 
he saw the grim shadow of the gallows across the sky, 
‘For at last,” said he, ‘‘we have reached civilization!” 
so men may recognize the progress of our race over the 
unoccupied continents of the world by the empty beer 
bottle. Successive ministers have essayed, and essayed in 
vain, to cope with this sturdy, indigenous plant by the 
prunings hooks of legislation. The attempt palsied Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Administration in the plenitude of its 
power, and it proved too much for the Unionists last year, 
when Mr. Goschen addressed himself to the same task. 
The United Kingdom Alliance and kindred associations 
have preached and demonstrated for years without per- 
ceptibly diminishing the popularity of the public-house or 
seriously threatening the alcoholic upas tree of civiliza- 
tion. 

THE NECESSITY FOR PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

The reason for this is not that the Englishman loves 
drink so much as the fact that our religions and philan- 
thropies have between them failed to minister to the 
natural necessities of the ordinary man on anything ap- 
proaching the same scale as the unregenerate publican. 
The public-house to this day remains in possession of the 
advantage as the poor man’s only parlor, and in nine cases 
out of ten, if men would hold social intercourse with their 
neighbors, they can do so only in premises licensed for 
the sale of intoxicants. As long as this remains the case, 
all the sweeping proposals of the temperance reformers 
are but wild and whirling words. The need for common 
rooms for social intercourse, the necessity for a well- 
lighted, well-warmed meeting-place where neighbors can 
come together and talk about their own business and in- 
terests, still preserves the public-house from all its assail- 
ants. It supplies a social necessity, and can no more be 
cut out of the complex fabric of English life than you can 
excise an artery from the human body. 


THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. 


The only attempt to deal with the drink question on 
lines which recognize the necessity of meeting-places was 


VERSUS THE BAR-ROOM. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


‘“TEETOTUMS.” 


that which is familiarly known in this country as the 
Gothenburg system, or the municipalization of the public- 
houses. Were some such expedient adopted, the whole of 
the profits of the sale of drink could be used for temper- 
ance and morality. The control of the tap-room would 
be invested in the hands of managers who had no personal 
interest in pushing the sale $f intoxicants, and the only 
landlord would be the community at large, which would 
only have an interest in discouraging the wholesale sell- 
ing of drink. Unfortunately for the Gothenburg system, 
it is rather more detestable to the stalwart prohibitionists 
than the present system, asit makes the whole community 
partaker in the profits of the sale of alcohol, and estab- 
lishes and endows the public-house as an institution for 
which every rate-payer becomes responsible. However 
reasonable such a solution may be in the abstract, it is out 
of the pale of practical politics, because there is no motive 
power behind it. The publican, of course, detests it, and 
the teetotaller shrinks from it as the early Christians did 
from offering incense .at the shrine of a false god. There- 
fore I have, for some years past, looked on the temperance 
question with apathy that is born of despair. 


HOPE AT LAST. 

You can imagine, therefore, the exceeding great joy 
with which I think I now see a glimmering of light ahead. 
It may not be the way out of the morass of drunkenness, 
but it promises well, and I have begun to hope once more. 
If I hesitate to proclaim Eureka ! Eureka ! to call the at- 
tention of all temperance reformers and philanthropists 
throughout the community to what seems to me a solution 
of the great drink problem—or rather the destruction of 
the great bulwark which has hitherto rendered all the 
attempts of the temperance reformers as abortive as 
the pecking of jackdaws on the outside of the turrets of 
an ironclad—it is only because I do not wish to raise ex- 
travagant expectations which may defeat themselves. It 
is not because I have doubt of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple upon which the new invention is based. 

THE TEETOTUM. 

I refer to the teetotum, which has come to the rescue 
of the teetotallers. The teetotum is the engine before 
which the bulwarks of iniquity seem likely to go down. 
But what is the teetotum? Such is the question which 
I asked a member of my staff a week or two ago who 
brought me news of the success which had attended the 
establishment of this novel institution in the East of Lon- 
don. ‘The teetotum,” was the reply, ‘‘is the catchword 
by which the new kind of temperance public-house is 
henceforward to be known.” I asked for a preliminary 
report from the Helper in the neighborhood where they 
were established, and the result of her inspection was so 
favorable that I determined to go down myself to ascer- 
tain all that could be known of the secret of this promis- 
ing new departure. I spent the Saturday night of St. 
Valentine’s Day in studying the subject on the spot, and 
I hasten to lay before my readers the report of what I 
learned on that day, which I shall mark as a red-letter 
day in my private calendar. 

















WORKINGMEN’S CLUBS versus THE BAR-ROOM. 


THE FATHER OF TEETOTUMS. 

The secret of the present discovery is the combination 
of an intelligently managed workman’s club with the 
financial principle which has so extensively been adopted 
for promoting the sale of drink. But it would be simpler 
to explain how the Teetotums came into being by the re- 
port of an interview with the founder, inventor, and orig- 
inal patentee of this most fruitful and effective method of 
fighting the tap-room. About five years ago, inthe street 
fronting Bethnal Green Museum, two small rooms were 
taken, by the Oxford House, in a small house above a 
butcher’s shop for the purpose of establishing a work- 
man’s club. The members, but some thirty or forty in 
number, agreed to pay a penny a week to keep the club 
going,and to look after and toattendto it. Thissmall club 
differed in no essential from many of the other clubs 
which germinate into existence in our great cities ; never- 
theless it had in it the element of growth. What that 
element was it is not difficult to define; it is not every 
club which has a Mr. Buchanan, the Vice-Head of Oxford 
House, for such was the name of its founder, as its presi- 
dent, secretary, or whatever title you please to give him. 
By degrees the membership of the club increased until it 
became too large for the premises in which it was first 
installed, and a shift was made to a larger and more com- 
modious building. Before long it had to move again 
into larger premises in Victoria Park Square, and the 
name of the University Club is now a household word, 
and with a membership of 1,100 men, 150 lads, 500 women, 
and 300 children constitutes one of the brightest and most 
hopeful features in East-End life. The University Club 
is, of course, much more than an ordinary workingman’s 
club. 

A little chapel occupies the centre, while below it 
stands the Co-operative Stores, which have been estab- 
lished by the members for the supply of their needs. A 
Provident Medical Dispensary occupies a position imme- 
diately below the chapel, while behind rise the buildings 
which are devoted to recreation and instruction. It is a 
small polytechnic in its own way, with a large hall, large 
lecture-room, reading-room and library, card-room, bil- 
liard-rooms, bath-rooms. lavatories, barber’s shop, book 
shop, refreshment bar and any number of class-rooms, in 
which as many as thirty different societies, classes, or 
funds hold their meetings during the week. There is a 
Young Men’s Institute and also a Co-operative Cabinet- 
makers’ Society on the premises. The latter is doing an 
excellent but up-hill work. The goods produced by it are 
good, but great difficulty is found in finding a sufficient 
outlet for them. When I visited the Club on Saturday 
night it was a perfect hive of human activity. Adjoining 
the Club, and in communication with it, is Mr. 
Buchanan’s private residence, a by no means insignificant 
feature in considering the causes of the exceptionally suc- 
cessful career of the Institution. 

The University Club is self-supporting, and has been so 
ever since it started—i.e., its income meets its current ex- 
penses, thus giving an actual proof that a Workingman’s 
Social Club can support itself without the sale of beer, 
for no alcoholic liquors are allowed on the premises, 
though the membership is by no means confined to total 
abstainers. Mr. Booth, in his admirable book on East Lon- 
don, speaks of the University Club as being more strictly 
a Workingman’s Club than any in London. He calls it 
also the least ambitious, its motto being ‘“‘A People’s 
Palace with the People’s Pence.” 

After five years’ experience in Bethnal Green, Mr. 
Buchanan came to the conclusion that the extension of 
such institutions as the University Club throughout Lon- 
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don was a most desirable thing, but while he had proved 
beyond doubt that such a club could be made self-sup- 
porting, he had by no means discovered where the neces- 
sary capital was to come from for the purpose of adapt- 
ing buildings, fitting up and furnishing premises, and 
similar initial expenses inevitable to such an undertaking, 
but impossible for the workingman to find. Mr. Buchanan 
telt, and rightly felt, that if the work was to be general 
and permanent it must be made to pay, and not made to 
depend upon the bounty of any human being. He turned 
to his opponents, the public-houses and drinking-clubs, 
and they led him to the solution of the problem—Wheo: 
finds the capital for starting these establishments ? In the 
majority of cases it is found by the large brewers or 
dealers in beer, who give them a start on condition that 
they sell their beer only. These are called ‘‘tied houses,” 
or ‘tied clubs.” On thinking the matter over, the 
humorous idea occurred to Mr. Buchanan, Why not apply 
the idea of tied houses to the tea-trade? Why should not 
tea-growers or tea-dealers provide comfortable houses for 
the public who drink their produce as well as brewers ? 
and, being connected with the tea-trade, he induced some 
friends in the trade to give his idea a trial. His scheme 
was to endeavor to combine the brightness of a Conti- 
nental café and restaurant with the advantages of the 
University Club, or, in other words, to start an establish- 
ment for the supply of cheap and good food for mind and 
body. To the restaurant where good tea in a cup would 
be a specialty, a tea-counter for the supply of the same 
tea in packets was to be attached. Thus we have the 
combination-club, restaurant, tea-counter—the two for- 
mer to support themselves, the latter to give a fair profit. 
In casting about for a name for his new institutions, Mr. 
Buchanan decided to call them by the catch title of Tee- 
totum. The name is catching, and has caught on, 
although it is about as meaningless as teetotal. Already 
four have been opened: one at Shoreditch, one at White- 
chapel, one at Commercial Road, and one at Ratcliff. 
They have been established at an average cost of, say, 
£2,000 each, and are so tar fully realizing the expectation 
of their founder, inasmuch as it is probable, or we may 
say certain, that they will pay their way in the first year. 

I visited the Teetotum in High Street, Shoreditch, one 
Saturday night, and was delighted with what I saw going 
on there. Down-stairs any one may enter as freely as 
into a Lockhart’s or Aerated Bread Company’s place, and 
order whatever refreshments he requires. There is tea, 
coffee, and cocoa, soups, meats, puddings, vegetables, 
etc., with the ordinary buns, etc., the only difference 
being that in addition to the supply of beverages, tea and 
sugar are sold as in an ordinary depot. 

The place is bright, clean, well warmed and lighted, 
but does not differ materially from the ordinary café 
excepting in the addition of the tea-shop. The distinct- 
ive features of the institution are only visible when you 
leave the ground-floor and go up-stairs. You cannot, 
however, enter these precincts unless you are a member 
of the club, paying two pence a week, or introduced by a 
member who buys you a ticket, costing a penny on every 
day excepting Saturdays, when it is two pence, and when 
there is anentertainment. Up-stairs you find a commo- 
dious set of apartments where members of the club—who 
in this Teetotum numbered about 600—can have their 
meals in comparative privacy, can lounge in the well- 
warmed smoking-room, or read the papers in the news- 
room. There are also class-rooms which can be used by 
students; chess and draught-rooms, and a spacious 
billiard-room, where billiard-tables and bagatelle-boards 
are provided for those who care to pay for them. 
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THE THEATRE OF THE TEETOTUM. 


In addition to this there is a hall which will hold 500 
people, with a stage at one end, from which addresses are 
given on Sundays and performances on Saturdays. That 
night the University Club Dramatic Society was playing 
a comedy to an interested audience, many of whom were 
smoking, but all of whom were quite quiet and attentive. 
After the comedy there was a concert, which seemed to 
afford great entertainment to the audience. Women and 
children were present, and no objection could be taken to 
anything that was in the performance. The difference 
from the sing-song of a few years back, where obscenity 
vied with idiocy in producing a hideous amalgam of 
stupidity and filth, can hardly be realized. This is 
brought about, not by any direct religious teaching, but 
by the gradual education of example and of experience. 
The introduction of women to the entertainments was 
the first step in the gradual evolution of the present 
improvement. There has never been any attempt to 
preach at the people, or to lecture them into mending 
their ways; they have simply been afforded the oppor- 
tunity of choosing better things, and they have availed 
themselves of it in-a manner which fills me with lively 
hope for the future. 


A SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA. 


It is too much to hope that every workingman’s club 
in the East of London will produce such unconscious 
actors as Oberammergau; but nobody who has been at 
Oberammergau doubts that the dramatic capacity of the 
ordinary man is much greater than it is usually believed 
to be, and asa system of popular culture the theatre of 
the Teetotum seems likely to take a high place. At pres- 
ent there are four of these institutions, but they are 
rapidly multiplying, and I venture.to believe that before 
the year is out we may see some scores of these, excellent 
establishments in full activity in other parts of London. 
Supposing there are only fifty, and each of them has its 
own dramatic club, and each dramatic club made a 
special study of a separate play, it would be possible by a 
system of exchange to have a different piece performed 
every Saturday night throughout the year at all the Tee- 
totums in London, and that without entailing the cost of 
a penny upon the rates or any expenditure from the 
pockets of the charitable. 


THE TIED TEETOTUM. 


The financial foundation of the whole enterprise is sup- 
plied by the ‘‘tie@ house” principle, but the success of the 
social adjunct depends entirely upon their being worked 
by men who have learnt the art of managing a popular 
club, and who are willing to devote night after night all 
the week through to seeing that the club is worked prop- 
erly. Hitherto Mr. Buchanan has found competent men 
who are willing to devote their nights, week in and week 
out, to the work of the social wing. But more are 
wanted, and the work supplies a place for everybody, 
even the greatest duffer provided he is in earnest. There 
is no room for shallow theorists or talkers, or popularity- 
hunters. To Mr. Buchanan and those who work with 
him the work is religious in the highest sense, although 
there is no obtrusive pietism visible from garret to base- 
ment. They do it for Christ’s sake, believing that it is 
service for His brethren, and at least as acceptable in 
His eyes as holding a prayer-meeting or conducting a re- 
vivalist service. It is good foundation-work trying to 
humanize the population, which stands in considerable 
need of the humanities. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEETOTUM. 


These institutions are only in their infancy, but it is 
obvious, with the Aerated Bread Company paying thirty 
per cent., that a popular club can be made self-support- 
ing, if once it is started free from debt. There is almost 
no limit to the extension of the Teetotum. As you go 
from room to room in one of these establishments you feel 
that there is the germ of a little polytechnic, and that 
every public-house may become a popular university. 
Science and art classes, magic lantern lectures, concerts, 
choral societies, athletic clubs, skittle alleys, drawing 
clubs—everything, in short, that tends to minister to the 
humanizing of the individual will close round the Teeto. 
tum. They are not yet open on Sundays; they ought to 
be, and will be before long, for there is at least as 
much need for a common room in which you can 
read and meet your neighbors on Sunday as on 
any other day. The billiard-rooms will be closed, and 
the hall is now open for religious services and lectures, 
and the class-rooms will be in full use. 


ITS MULTIPLICATION. 

I came away from the Teetotum feeling that the public- 
house had found a most deadly rival, and that it would 
require but little to convert the Teetotum into that ideal 
Church which would include Atheists among its Church 
members and run atheatre and public-house. It is at 
least * as lofty as is the love of God, and wide as are the 
wants of men.” Mr. Buchanan, to whom this fruitful 
discovery is due, shrinks from publicity, and in an age of 
advertisement deprecates all beating of drums and blow- 
ing of trumpets, even when it may be necessary to call at- 
tention to such a natural method as this of the Teetotum ; 
still the growth is there, and my attention having been 
called to the fact, my responsibility tomy readers compels 
me to make it knownas widely as possible. Arrangements 
are now being made by Mr. Buchanan for establishing Tee- 
totums in South London, and also inthe North. The name 
Teetotum is protected as a trade mark, and can only be 
used with the consent of the proprietors. I shall be glad 
to hear from those who see their way to taking practical 
steps in the direction of establishing similar institutions 
in London and elsewhere. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF LIVERPOOL. 

Many reformers have made many experiments, and 
some of these have been remarkably successful. Talking 
the matter over with Mr. W. 8S. Caine, who has just re- 
turned from India, he told me that when he was at Liver- 
pool he had for seven years managed some fifteen or 
twenty hand-in-hand clubs, which paid a dividend of 20 
per cent. on a capital of £20,000. These clubs were open 
to any one who paid a penny, and for that penny they had 
the run of the place, paying of course for refreshments 
and for billiards and bagatelle, but enjoyed the use 
of a well-lighted reading and smoking-room, chess, 
draughts, etc. 


CAN THEY BE SELF-SUPPORTING ? 


The Aerated Bread Company, which has supplied a 
great want in providing decent places in the City and the 
West End where you can get lunch or tea in comfort at 
a moderate price in decent company, pays a dividend of 
30 per cent. It is, therefore, proved that such institutions 
can be made self-supporting, but the difficulty is the com- 
bination of business and philanthropy. A combination 
of business with teetotalism or with religion has proved a 
failure. People are pestered with tracts, are bored with 
admonitions to do what they do not want to do, or to 
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‘cease doing what they wish to do, and they cut the estab- 
lishment. Anything to succeed must go upon the oppo- 
site tack of ministering to the natural human wants with- 
out endeavoring surreptitiously to pin on to this duty the 
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conversion of the soul or the transformation of the 
habits of the individual. It may come, but it must come 
indirectly, otherwise it will fail, just as the indulgence of 
pleasure for its own sake usually results in deadly failure. 


IlL_THE LIQUOR PROBLEM IN AMERICAN CITIES. 
BY ROBERT GRAHAM, 


The world over, there is no problem which more strongly 
engages the attention of thoughtful men than the condi- 
tions of life in large cities. One of the most potent fac- 
tors in the question is the all-pervading bar-room; and 
of all the cities on the American continent, there is none 
where its ramifications are so great as in New York, with 
the exception, perhaps, of San Francisco. 

The thirteen isolated colonies of pre-revolutionary days 
have, in the space of a century, developed into fifty States 
and Territories; wealth has accumulated in equal or 
greater proportion, and the population has increased 
from four and a half to sixty-three millions. 

This has not sprung from a natural increase, but from 
a@ vast wave of widespread and practically unrestricted 
immigration greater than the world has ever before 
known. 

The process of absorption has been rapid; the process 
of assimilation slow. Irish, German, Italian, Polander, 
Hungarian, Bohemian, and Jew yet retain in ail their 
original sharpness their national characteristics, The 
national life, as developed in the great port of entry— 
New York—is a huge crucible into which has been dumped 
in overwhelming masses the sweepings of European cities. 
The scum at the top, the dregs at the bottom, we wait 
with anxiety the slow process of national assimilation 
which shall fuse with the old Dutch and Anglo-Saxon 
stock, the stolid German, the mercurial Frenchman, and 
the fiery Celt, and, out of the compound, present the 
American nation of the future. 


GROWTH OF OUR CITIES. 


The trend of population has been and is steadily from 
the country to the city. In 1850, the percentage of city to 
country population was 12.5; in 1860, 16.1; in 1870, 20.9; 
in 1880, 22.5; and in 1890, 29.12. The State of New York 
contains twelve cities of more than 20,000 inhabitants, and 
it, therefore, becomes a matter of deep and pressing mo- 
ment. how the great problem of the century in the United 
States, viz., the honest, cheap, and effective administration 
of the affairs of large cities, is to be accomplished. 

The large city presents, in sharp contrast, colossal wealth 
and grinding poverty ; palatial homes and squalid tene- 
ments which, whether in New York or San Franeisco, 
Chicago or New Orleans, Boston or Cincinnati, present 
the same features. The question for the statesman, the 
philanthropist, and the political economist to solve, is, 
how to bring Dives and Lazarus togetber to their mutual 
advantage, and how, without pauperizing influences, the 
human cab-horse may be set on his feet, and enabled to 
draw his load without being unnecessarily galled by his 
coliar. 

THE AMERICAN BAR-ROOM. 


The Hoffman House and Shang Draper’s saloon are 
the antipodes of each other. They represent swell- 
dom and gutterdom respectively. The one vends Cham- 
pagne wine, the other Jersey lightning. The function of 
each is to sell liquor at a profit. Political economists say 
that the demand creates the supply, but, in this case, the 


laws of legitimate trade are reversed and the supply 
creates the demand. 

It has grown like a fungus from a poisonous tap-root. 
Wherever poverty is deepest, the bar-room, alike its cause 
and its effect, assumes the largest numerical proportions. 
In “ Liquordom,” in 1883, I presented a chart in which on 
one block in Cherry Street containing ten houses, nine 
were licensed for the sale of liquor. The narrow quarters, 
the stifling rooms, and the desire for companionship are 
the germs from which spring the bar-room. 

In 1886, I gave chapter and verse showing that in that 
year, in the City of New York, 4,710 chattel mortgages on 
saloon fixtures, aggregating close on five millions of dol- 
lars, were given, and that the great bulk of these 
were in the hands of twenty firms. The retail dealers 
are, therefore, puppets in the hands of their masters; 
and as concentrated, can be used in any necessary 
direction. 


THE LIQUOR POWER IN POLITICS. 


In large cities the cradle of the primary is the liquor 
saloon. In New York City in 1884, out of 1,002 general 
and district political meetings held, 633 were held in 
saloons, 86 in rooms adjoining or inter-communicating 
with saloons, and 283 in independent places. The liquor 
saloon-keeper is the boss of the primary, and directly 
controls 40,000 votes. The trade is perfectly and com- 
pletely organized, and, for political purposes, levies an 
assessment on each brewer and manufacturer pro rata 
with the amount of his business. Of the 4,000 members 
of the Committee of Tammany Hall, 694 are liquor 
dealers; and Tammany Hall apportions the municipal 
offices among its partisans. Whiskey, therefore, rules 
New York; sweeps its streets, builds its sewers, and ab- 
sorbs its taxes. It isa rich pasture for the professional 
politician. 

The whiskey dealer is Irish, the beer seller German. 
Americans are not in the business. The Board of Alder- 
men of 1883, who contiolled the Excise Commissioners, 
consisted of ten active and two ex-liquor dealers, four 
professional politicians and eight following other occu- 
pations. It is needless to say he is not of the type to 
make municipal government honest, cheap or effective. 


THE REMEDIES OF PUBLIC OPINION AND LAW. 


When it is definitely grasped and understood that this 
is a dangerous trade, and doubly dangerous because it 
is political, and that it is, therefore, to be restricted and 
controlled just as the sale of dynamite and opium is, and 
that supervision’s firm hand is never to be relaxed, the 
citizens of New York will have mastered the first step in 
remedial agencies. 

Apart from the doctrinaires who will listen to only one 
remedy—prohibition (and which is ineffective where it is 
most needed, viz., in large cities)--the following may be 
laid down as the salient points in the remedy by law : 

1. Prohibition of sale on Sunday. 
2. Prohibition of sale to minors. 
3. Prohibition of sale to drunkards. 
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4. Restriction of licenses to one in 500 of population. 

5. High license of tax of one thousand dollars on each 
license. 

6. Local option for counties. 


THE REMEDY OF BUSINESS COMPETITION. 


It should be an axiom with all temperance reform- 
ers that as the number of bar-rooms are restricted and 
closed by statute, the liquor saloon without liquor should 
take its place. The liquor saloon would never have lived 
if it had not met a want. To meet the want in an unobjec- 
tionable way is business, not charity, but this business 
successfully administered would be the truest charity. 
The launching of something equivalent to the English 
Coffee House Movement or the Teetotums of Mr. Bu- 
chanan is an urgent need. 

Before the ground is cleared for this remedy, it is well 
to note the difficulties. In England there is no “free- 
lunch” institution, and prior to the commencement of the 
coffee-house movement in Liverpool, cheap restaurants 
were few in quantity and poor in quality. Here, the 
brewer supplies a free lunch to the house which retails 
his beer ; and although it is not well nor wise to inquire 
too closely into the ingredients of which it is composed, it 
may be depended on for inspiring thirst. 


BEGINNINGS IN PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON. 


Twelve years ago Joshua L. Bailey begun the first 
model coffee-house in Philadelphia. Its aim has been 
largely limited to being a cheap restaurant ; that it is in 
perfection. It is inthe centre of a crowded business dis- 
trict. At noon you see the merchant, clerk, and laborer 
seated at the same counter. The employees are women 
who live on the premises. They are well cared for, and 
the only difficulty is that they are married off with alarm- 
ing rapidity. 

Seven years ago a company with share capital com- 
menced the “ Oriental Coffee House” in Boston. It was 
a purely business venture. It had at its head a skilled 
and experienced tea and coffee merchant. Its first house 
was opened in a leading thoroughfare, and a busi- 
ness has been done sufficient to pay a fair percentage on 
the capital. 

As a purely missionary enterprise, the New England de- 
partment of the Church Temperance Society commenced 
four coffee-houses, in poor quarters of Boston. They 
were meant to reach the lowest, and consequently, while 
the rooms were warm, well lighted and cheery, there was 
no attempt at ‘“‘style.” They were rooms for reading, 
smoking and innocent games. But above all, they were 
rooms where in a free-and-easy way cultivation could be 
brought into direct personal contact with ignorance. 
There is no attempt at restaurant-keeping. The rooms 
are only open at night. Informal talks, stereopticon ex- 
hibitions and lectures are well attended, and listened to 
with intense interest. We have madeof this style of coffee- 
house a great success, at a cost of $1,000 a year each. 


SUCCESS IN TORONTO. 


A coffee-house company was established in Toronto ten 
years ago, and its sphere of operations has steadily ampli- 
fied until it is one of the important institutions of the 
city. The company has been so successful financially that, 
in addition to its series of rooms, many other places con- 
ducted upon the same principles have been opened by pri- 
vate individuals. In consequence Toronto has a soberer 
Saturday night and a better-kept Sunday than any other 
city I have ever seen. The success of this line of work in 
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the thriving Canadian town is full of encouragement for 
those who would attempt to meet the drinking saloon 
with the ‘‘saloon without liquor.” 


A NEW YORK ENTERPRISE, 


Many failures have been made in New York. The con- 
viction has, however, never faltered that it was only a 
question of ‘‘ How to doit.” At 338 W. 23d Street, Calvary 
Church has a mission consisting of: 


1. A lodging-house with 360 beds. 

2. A free reading-room. 

3. A chapel open every night for service. 
4. A coffee-house and workingmen’s club. 


The latter—as yet an experiment—consists of three 
parts, the first being a restaurant, as fully equipped as 
such a place can be, where we feed daily 450 people, the 
average of whose expenditure is ten cents each. The bill 
of fare is varied, and the prices are put at the lowest re- 
munerative rates. This, during the past three months, 
has yielded fairly satisfactory returns. 

The Workingman’s Club has been fitted up with billiard- 
table, room for smokers, reading-room and writing-room. 
We do not propose to cater for loafers or tramps. The 
membership has been made low, and admission easy. 
There is no limit of creed or nationality, and the only 
rule is that men must exercise gentlemanly behavior in 
their own club. 

When opportunity offers, we propose adding rooms for 
two men, who shall always be accessible to members, and 
who shall be to that club what Mr. Buchanan has been 
to the London ‘“‘ Teetotums.” 


METROPOLITAN CAFE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The interest aroused by the publication, a few weeks 
ago, of articles and letters in the Christian at Work, on 
the question of the ‘‘ Coffee-House versus the Saloon,” has 
started a movement for the establishment of the Metro- 
politan Café Company, limited, with a proposed capital 
of $100,000, in 20,000 shares of $5 each. A committee has 
been appointed to investigate and report on eligible prem- 
ises which can be obtained on the great tideway of the 
Bowery between the Cooper Institute and the City Hall. 
It will aim at being a business enterprise, but a business. 
stimulated by philanthropy. It will be a combination of 
club, coffee tavern, and lounging or meeting place. If 
sufficiently supported, it will aim at establishing such 
places in all the poor quarters of the city. 

It will aim at a federation of membership from each 
local club or coffee-house. A man will be free to talk 
politics in his own “saloon without liquor;” and we hope 
it will do something to diffuse intelligent ideas on city 
government, and may become a centre of as potent a rep- 
resentation of honest government as the saloon has be- 
come of spoils. We hope the shareholders may be largely 
poor men who can only take one share, but it is pre- 
eminently a scheme in which rich men may invest $50,000 
in order to give it stability. 

In the great future that awaits New York, the 
scheme which shall bring class and class together in 
mutual helpfulness—the scheme which shall substitute 
for the politics of the bar-room those of the Workmen’s 
Club; which shall encourage thrift instead of wasteful- 
ness; which shall help to make universal the common 
English tongue, and make a sober people, God-fearing 
and prosperous—that scheme would be marked with a 
white stone in the nation’s history. 
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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


Cardinal Gibbons’ Paper. 

The three first papers of the April North American 
Review form a valuable contribution to the discussion of 
that most important of the social problems now claiming 
the best thought of the world—the relationship and obli- 
gations of therich to the poor. The first paper, ‘‘ Wealth 
and Its Obligations,” is from the pen of Cardinal Gib- 
bons. That distinguished prelate utters words which 
ring with truth and sincerity, and calls the unthinking to 
a realizing sense of their personal obligations. Hesounds 
a note of warning, too, which must not go unheeded, if 
the peace of the nation and the security of the home are 
to be maintained. He says: ‘If we may believe those 
who stand upon the watch-towers and scan the signs of 
the times, a tempest of war, to which all former wars 
were holiday tournaments, looms big upon the horizon 
and threatens to whelm the world in horrors. Wealth 
and poverty, they say, stand more and more apart, and 
glare across the widening chasm more fiercely. ‘ While 
the wicked are proud, the poor man is set on fire!’ Cap- 
ital and labor, after severe skirmishes with varying suc- 
cess, are arming for the supreme conflict. . . . How 
imminent the struggle may be no man can affirm pre- 
cisely, but signs there are which may well fill us with dis- 
quiet. The rich are daily becoming richer, the poor, 
poorer ; luxury, high living and the pride of life are on 
the increase. The thirst for wealth becomes daily more 
insatiate ; the cries of the distressed more sharp and loud 
and poignant.” 

WEALTH AND POVERTY. 

“The economic conditions of the United States are fast 
approaching those of England. The homes of the poor 
are more marked by destitution and squalor; the light of 
heaven is being closed out from miserable tenement room 
and attic; flesh and blood are becoming more cheap, and 
bread more dear; the well-being of the car-horse is more 
solicitously watched than that of the driver. Small 
wonder that strong men, maddened by the tears of wife 

‘and cries of starving children, band themselves together, 
and sometimes resort to deeds of violence. 

“Tt is high time, then, that Gladstone, Manning, and 
Hughes, in England, should with grave anxiety review 
the situation and sound a note of warning. Most oppor- 
tunely, here, does a millionaire like Mr. Carnegie declare 
it to be the duty of a man of wealth, first, to set an 
example of modest, unostentatious living, shunning dis- 
play or extravagance; to provide moderately for the 
legitimate wants of those dependent upon him; and, after 
doing so, to consider all surplus revenues which come to 
him simply as trust funds which he is called upon to 
administer; the man of wealth thus becoming the mere 
agent and trustee for his poorer brethren.” 


THE REMEDY. 

‘““What, then, is the duty of all good men to avert the 
crisis? The answer is simple and all-embracing. Back 
to Christ, his example and his teaching! This is the look- 
ing backward available and practicable to all. There is 
enough, and more than enough, within the pages of the 
four Gospels to disarm at once this array of class against 
class. The sacred pages teem with warnings to the rich. 
They are the words of eternal truth. About their mean- 
ing there is little substantial difference of opinion among 


Christians of all shades. The bane of our times is ‘hat 
the voice is no longer to many a living voice, in the rush 
and clamor of money-getting; the sacred characters are 
overlaid and well-nigh obliterated by the daily-gathering 
dust of worldliness. Yet, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes is 
right in affirming that in the Bible the spirit of wealth 
and of greed is oftener inveighed against than the crime 
of adultery or drunkenness. 

‘“In the evening of careers of unexampled brilliancy and 
distinguished public service, two of England’s greatest 
men, seer-like, lift hands and voices of warning. The con- 
ditions which have come upon that land are, it is to be 
feared, fast assuming shape and consistency here. Let, 
then, the leaders of opinion and the directors of conscience 
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in this great republic strive earnestly and fearlessly by 
example and precept, to avert the coming strife. 

“ Above all, like the French workmen of the Val-de- 
Boise and that great Christian socialist, le Comte de Min, 
let employers and employed come together in amity, with 
a view to mutual understanding. Let them state their 
mutual grievances and ascertain their mutual demands, 
and temperate Christian counsels reigning, the result will 
be lasting peace.” 

Professor Ely on Pauperism. 

The second paper, that of Prof. Richard T. Ely on 
‘¢Pauperism in the United States,” strongly confirms the 
timeliness of Cardinal Gibbon’s warning and emphasizes 
the urgency of reforms to correct the ills resulting from 
existing social and economic conditions. Dr. Ely believes 
that ‘reliable statistics” make the estimate of three mil- 
lion of paupers in the United States ‘‘not at all improba- 
ble.” Ten per cent. of the population in New York, he 
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understands, receive aid in one form or another, and he 
adds that the belief is general that this is an under-esti- 
mate. ‘‘The State of New York annually expends for 
charitable purposes through the various institutions over 
thirteen million of dollars... . One hundred million 
of dollars a year must be regarded as a conservative esti- 
mate of the total direct and indirect pecuniary loss to the 
country on account of pauperism. <A far more serious 
loss, however, is the loss in manhood and womanhood.” 


PAUPERISM IS CURABLE, 

Professor Ely takes a cheerful view of the possibility of 
reform in pauperism. ‘In contrast to this first fact of the 
great mass of pauperism, we have the second equally indis- 
putable fact thatit is for the most part a curable disease. 
Wherever there has been any earnest and intelligent at- 


































RICHARD T. ELY. 


tempt to remedy the evil, the success has been equal to all 
the most sanguine could anticipate. I have read accounts 
of many such attempts to lessen pauperism, and every- 
thing I have read has confirmed in my mind the belief 
that it isa curableevil. A fewillustrations out of a great 
number at hand must suffice for present purposes. The 
Eberfeld system of charitable relief is well known. About 
1850 an earnest attempt was made in that city to deal with 
the question of pauperism. At that time the number of 
inhabitants was 50,000 ; in 1880 it was 90,000 ; but the num- 
ber of friendly visitors required had not increased. The 
number needing help fell from 2,948 in the year 1853, to 
1,287 in 1876, or from 57 in the thousand of population to 
between 15 and 16in the thousand. The city of Leipsic 
introduced the Eberfeld system in 1881, and in a single 
year the number of paupers fell off two thousand. 
Even England seems to have met with some success in 
dealing with pauperism, for the pauperscomprised 5 3-10 
per cent. of the population in 1863, 4 6-10 in 1871, and only 
3 per cent. in 1882, 
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‘‘The experience of Buffalo, in this country, has been 
as instructive as it is gratifying. During the first ten 
years of the existence of the Buffalo Charity-Organization 
Society, namely, from 1877 to 1887, the pauperism of the 
city decreased, so far as statistics indicate, at least 50 per 
cent. Of 763 families dealt with by that society in 1878-79, 
Mr. Rosenau, the secretary, was able to state that, so far 
as he knew, 458 families had never been applicants for 
charity since 1879, and only 81 were met with in 1887. Mr. 
Rosenau further said that, if the citizens of Buffalo 
would furnish the Society with funds and workers, the 
close of 1897 would see the city practically free from 
pauperism, and, he hoped, with very little abject poverty 
within her limits. Mr. Kellogg, of the New York Soci- 
ety, in his fifth annual report, claims that of 4,280 cases 
treated during the preceding year, 697 became self- 
supporting by securing employment for them, by train- 
ing them in industry, or by starting them in business. 
During the same year 1,058 cases treated during the first 
year of the Society’s existence were re-examined, and 
over 20 per cent. of these cases were known to continue 
self-supporting. Of course, some of the others treated 


during the first year who could not be traced continued 


” 


self-supporting. 
BUT THE LABORERS ARE FEW. 


But the efforts put forth to cure the disease of pauper- 
ism and prevent its spread are utterly inadequate. Even 
the simple work required by the Eberfeld system—that 
of the ‘‘friendly visitor”—is left undone. Upon so-called 
Christians must fall the burden of responsibility, in large 
part, for the failure to meet and put down this growing 
evil. ‘The number of people in the United States who 
call themselves Christians is certainly five times the num- 
ber of those who require help, while the most that is 
wanted is one friendly visitor to each pauper. . . 

Because Christ said, ‘The poor ye have with you always, 
some have wanted to find in that an excuse for their own 
neglect of conduct prescribed by the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christianity. . We have the Scribes and 
Pharisees always with us—those who pervert Scripture 
and make it an excuse for their own shortcomings.” Dr. 
Ely discusses at length the causes of poverty, declaring 
that ‘Heredity and environment are ultimate causes,” 
subject to modification or development, according to the 
immediate surroundings of the individual. He deplores 
miscellaneous almsgiving, and says that tract-distribu- 
tion and preaching is a failure, and quotes, in confirma- 
tion, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the great London Metho- 
dist and reformer, who says: ‘I have had almost as 
much experience of Evangelistic work as any man in this 
country, and I have never been able to bring any one who 
was actually starving to Christ.” He also quotes General 
Booth, who declares that, after an experience extending 
over forty-five years, he is “satisfied that these multitudes 
will not be saved in their present circumstances... . 
The poor must be helped out of their present social 
miseries.” Dr. Ely concludes: ‘‘As we progress in real 
Christianity, preventive measures will be more and more 
emphasized. They will include, among other things, im- 
proved education of every grade, better factory legisla- 
tion, including employers’- liability acts, means for the 
development of the physical man, like gymnastics, play- 
grounds, and parks; increased facilities for making small 
savings, like postal savings-banks, and more highly devel-- 
oped sanitary legislation and administration. We may 
hope to see the time when the practice of Christians will 
to such an extent conform to their proud professions that 
the slums of cities will disappear and be replaced by 
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wholesome dwellings, permitting in these quarters once 
more to spring up that old and beneficent institution— 
The Home.” 


A Practical Example. 


A fitting pendant to these papers, and one which gives 
a practical example of the happy results which grow out of 
a proper apprehension of the obligations of wealth by those 
possessed of it, combined with the ability to use it wisely, 
is ‘‘ The Example of a Great Life,” a brief reminiscence 
of Peter Cooper, from the pen of Mr. Lloyd Bryce, editor 
of the North American Review. Mr. Cooper was promi- 
nentiy a practical philanthropist, and his own statement 
of his object in founding the Cooper Institute, indicates 
how far-reaching were his plans and how thoroughly he 
comprehended the work to be done and its most sure way 
of accomplishment. ‘The great object that I desire to 
accomplish by the erection of this institution is to open 
the avenues of scientific knowledge to the youth of our 
city and country, and so unfold the volume of naturé that 
the young may see the beauties of creation, enjoy its 
blessing, and learn to love the Author from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift.” ‘‘The success of Mr. 
Cooper’s life-work,” says Mr. Bryce, ‘‘has always seemed 
to me to be less the establishment of a great charity than 
the development of a new system of philanthropy—a 
philanthropy that raised, instead of abased, the recipient 
in his own estimation.” 


The Church and the Poor. 


The most striking of the articles upon this subject, 
because it deals with a phase of the problem perhaps the 
least considered by those to whom it is addressed, and for 
the added reason that it is the work of one who is clearly 
authorized to deal in plain speech, is the leading paper 
in the April Forum, whose author is Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford, rector of St. George’s Church, New York. He 
asks, ‘‘ What Can We Do For the Poor?” and proceeds 
to let in, a flood of light upon the vexed problem from 
the standpoint of one who believes it was Christ’s mission, 
and that it is the mission of his Church, to provide for 
those ‘‘submerged” by poverty and vice and to lift them 
to higher planes of thought and living. Dr. Rainsford 
speaks of the efforts made in the past to aid the poor, and 
of the increasing interest in the work, but says the results 
only prove that the efforts have been directed against an 
effect and not against the cause. ‘‘Most of the efforts 
put forth to-day to help the poor fail right here; they do 
not touch the source of the evil.... Any effort to 
reduce the tide of poverty worth making, must deal with 
the sources from whence that tide springs.” He insists that 
the force must be centrifugal that is to elevate the poor—a 
force working from the inside outwards. And he. also 
insists that here is the mission of the Church, not simply 
to relieve distress, but to educate the people, mentally, 
morally and by practical training, to lift themselves 
above their lowly condition. He says: 

WHAT CHRISTIANITY MUST DO. 

‘‘T have dwelt on the need of aid to our poor; but I 
repeat that even if there should be an abundant supply of 
such aid—as there is not—radical improvement would 
spill be impossible till an inside co-operating force among 
the poor themselves should be set at work. How shall we 
create and develop this force ? Noscheme that fails to pro- 
vide for this is worthy of consideration. I do not hesitate 
to say that the development of this power of self-help, self- 
respect, and self-dependence, can be, and should be, the 
work of the Christian Church in all her branches. If 
Christianity cannot, to this extent, leaven the masses of 
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the wage-workers, it has failed, and, at least temporarily, 
must continue to fail. The wild ruin resulting from that 
failure may recall the church of Christ to a field that her 
faithless disobedience has led her for a time to abandon. 
Ethical and merely philanthropic methods are good, and 
gain temporary success because they are inspired by men 
who are unconsciously Christian in their sentiments, aims, 
and spirit ; but sooner or later merely ethical movements 
will be abandoned. They are of necessity doubtful 
about certain points, where to doubt is to cut the 
very nerves of effort. They are doubtful for instance, 
as to a personal immortality; and, sooner or 
later, all who enter the lists in this terrific struggle 
with woeand sin must realize that, if this life is 
all, then the goal is not worth the struggle, and human 
life itself is not worth the trouble it costs to make it good 
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and keep it good. Wemust hesitate to advise the poor 
to give birth to children whose pains may be keener than 
those of their parents, and whose pleasures may be even 
rarer. This work of development belongs, then, not to 
ethical societies, but to the Christian church. She believes 
in the value of man; for in him, be he ever so fallen, she 
sees the spark of everlastingness. She professes to accept 
her master’s commands as divine laws binding on herself; 
His words and acts are perfectly plain; He never con- 
templated the abolition of all poverty, but He did dis- 
tinctly command that men should, as they valued His Gos- 
pel and professed obedience to Himself, draw near to each 
other, forgetting and ignoring those things that for a 
short time make them to differ. He declared that the 
innermost and eternal verities of our nature all men have 
in common ; and that His followers were to make much of 
these, while they were to make less of their differences of 
possession and attainment. Weakness, failure, poverty, 
were to draw us to our brother, not todrive us from him ; 
for in the prevalence of these drawing, uniting, loving 
forces, over the sundering and disuniting forces, lay the 
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hope of our race—He called it the coming of the kingdom 
of the Son of Man.” 
THE FORGOTTEN POOR. 

“But what right have we to expect efficient 
w ork from members of any church, when the whole as- 
pect of the modern Protestant churches, in our large 
cities at least, is repellant to’the poor man? A church 
must be the embodiment of an idea. What possible 
Christian idea do our churches embody, as the poor re- 
gard them’? When services are not being held, the build- 
ings are generally closed. What possible use can an 
artisan have for a church that rents its pews at figures 
ranging from $50 to $1,200 a year, perhaps reserving, in 
out-of-the-way places, a few uncushioned free seats? He 
has to make a journey to reach one of these churches, for 
they have steadily gone farther and farther away from 
the quarter where he lives. From the huddled, heathen 
lower city he sometimes comes on Sunday with his chil- 
dren. Let him pass the churches and go to the park; 
there is no real place for him till he gets there. Even 
there the influence of the churches—so he believes, at 
least---follows him, and closes in his face the museums 
and galleries, for whose support he pays far more than his 
share. The churches have no message for him, nor will 
they allow him to spell out any message of good-will for 
himself. . The best churches, the strongest church 
organizations, have deliberately deserted the field where 
the strife is hottest, and have sought those rich localities 
where support is easy. As organizations providing Chris- 
tian culture for those of the cultured who wish to attend 
and support them, they answer their purpose well enough; 
but as embodying, in any real sense, the comprehensive 


and aggressive mission of a living Christian body in these . 


times and conditions of ours, they are hollow mockeries 
and utter failures. The feeble line of missions that they 
support are as incapable of making any lasting impression 
on the huddled, heathen, sometimes hungry, masses of 
working folk, who are fast becoming indifferent to all 
religion, as a skirmish line would have been of carrying 
and holding Missionary Ridge or Plevna. The poor forget 
the church, because the church in our great cities has first 
forgotten the poor; she has disassociated herself from them. 

To awaken and to educate man’s sense of duty 
to his fellow, is the work intrusted to the Church of God. 
To do this work she must anticipate legislation, not merely 
follow in its track. She alone can reveal to men that 
broad and everlasting foundation on which all true pro- 
gress and prosperity can be based---an unquenchable belief 
and hope in a Father infinitely wise, loving, and just, and 
an unalterable love, respect, and pity for a humanity 
capable at last of understanding and enjoying Him for- 
ever. To reply to the cry of the poor to-day with money 
only, is to offer a hungry man a stone. The poverty 
around us—the poverty we must minister to--dwarfs the 
man, for the worst ache it knows is the ache of a wronged 
and hungry heart.” 


DARKEST ENGLAND.” 


Under the heading of ‘‘Darkest England Matches,” 
Major Sowerby gives, in the April number of All the 
World, some account of the progress that has been made 
in the opening up the way out from Darkest England. On 
the 23rd of March a new lodging house and shelter, en- 
titled the Lighthouse, was opened in Shoreditch, making 
the third, the first being the Ark and the second the 
Lifeboat. The first Prison Gate Home has been opened. 

‘“A Prison Gate Home for Women will shortly be 
opened, and in connection with this, a large laundry. 


WAYS OUT OF ‘* 
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From one hundred to one hundred-and-twenty men are 
employed in the workshop at Old Street. Married men, 
who have families dependent on them, are employed in 
another factory in Fieldgate street. These men are paid 
daily, and are thus able to provide for the daily needs of 
themselves and families. Two hundred workmen are now 
employed at Hanbury Street. Another large building— 
a Food and Shelter—to accommodate four hundred men, 
will be opened within the next few weeks ; and a large 
building in the right position has practically been secured 
for the inauguration of the ‘‘ Darkest England” Salvage 
Scheme. Here, to commence with, three or four hundred 
hands will find employment. Another superior lodging 
for men is being negotiated for, and, it is hoped, will 
speedily be in our hands. The great difficulty, we are in- 
formed, is to get suitable buildings in suitable localities, 
and as building, except where absolutely necessary, is out 
of the question with the present funds, structures must 
be found which are the most easily adaptable to the pur- 
poses for which they are required.” 
THE MATCH FACTORY. 

The ‘“ Darkest England ” Match Factory is making sub- 
stantial progress, and it is hoped that the factory will be 
a model one, and worked on the eight-hour system. 

‘‘Bethnal Green and its vicinity are already being vis- 
ited by officials, who are selecting the poorest and most 
needy cases, with a view to making them our first match- 
box employés. On the opening of the place, these selected 
women will, when the ages and other circumstances of 
their families permit, work in a room to themselves at the 
factory—a room which shall be ample in its accommoda- 
tion, with plenty of ventilation and plenty of light.” 


IN THE COLONIES. 

“In Darkest India” is the title of a book which has 
just been published by the Salvation Army. Commis- 
sioner Tucker composed ‘‘ In Darkest India” on his way 
from Marseilles to Colombo. A new Prison Gate Brigade 
has been opened at Madras. In Canada, Prison Gate 
and Rescue Homes are being opened, and, in one city, the 
corporation has offered to build a Prison Gate Institu- 
tion and place it at the disposal of the Salvation Army. 


ON THE CONTINENT. 

Mr. Commissioner Railton, describing General Booth’s 
visit to Germany, mentions incidentally that, ‘‘ In these 
prosperous work-towns, it is true, we have been unable to 
find anything like English misery, the officers who go 
ceaselessly from house to house, and floor to floor, having 
never seen a barefooted or ragged child.” 

A permanent Food and Shelter Depét has been estab- 
lished in Amsterdam during the recent distress. The Sal- 
vation Army sheltered 150 persons per night. A factory 
will be attached, and a labour bureau worked from the 
same center. In Paris, the social wing is being extended ; 
they have a work-shop in the Quai Valmy, and a 
night shelter in the Salle de Fétes. Another has been 
established at Nimes. 

THE SLUM SISTERS. 

According to Mr. Herbert Booth a new plan of organi- 
zation has been established by the Home Office, of which 
the following are the salient features: 

‘*Every corps, where the necessity exists, is to be made 
responsible for the evangelizing of the slums in the neigh- 
borhood. These slum outposts will be worked by perma- 
nent local officers assisted by brigades told off in turn for 
the occasion. 

‘It is hoped that a sisterhood and brotherhood may be 
raised in connection with each large corps—volunteers 
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undertaking to spend a certain amount of their time in 
visiting certain slums, getting to know the people and re- 
porting deserving cases through their commanding officer 
to the nearest representative of the Social Reform Wing. 
This will not dispense with the permanent Slum Sister, 
who will continue to reside and work in the slums in any 
city where the funds are guaranteed for her support by 
local friends. In London, the extension is more marked. 
There is a force of over four hundred cadets, each to 
spend a portion of their time in slum work. Attached to 
every garrison there will be in future a Slum Officer re- 
sponsible for the slum operations, assisted by a perma- 
nent sergeant. The present Slum Sisters living in the 
London slums will be increased from thirty to forty. 
‘The slum outposts, it is hoped, will be increased imme- 
diately from fifteen to fifty-eight. Each outpost will be 
worked separately from the Slum Sisters, in connection 
with the corps, and bea part of it. The increase in the 
expense so far as London is concerned, is ridiculously 
small. At present it will not exceed £10 a week more 
than has been paid in the past.” 
ST. GILES’ MISSION. 

In the Sunday Magazine for April, ‘‘ Pearl Fisher” de- 
scribes the work done by the-St. Giles’ Christian Mission, 
which, in the last thirteen years, has placed 47,000 men 
and boys in a position to earn their living honestly. It 
began its operations in 1860, and last year helped 7,715 
persons. ‘Pearl Fisher” claims that every prisoner— 
man or boy—who is discharged from our metropolitan 
prisons, has, as he steps forward into liberty, the offer of 
personal help and the opportunity of adopting a new and 
honest course. The offices of this Mission are at 29 
Brook Street, Holborn, W. C. 

A CLERGYMAN ON THE ‘‘ ARMY.” 

The Rev. R. Glover, the Vicar of St. Luke’s, West Hol- 
loway, has a poem in the Sunday Magazine on ‘The 
Churches and the Salvation Army,” the drift of which 
may be seen from the following : 

When ox or ass is fallen in a pit, 
Who makes ado about 

The kind of rope? Then the great question is, 
But can it lift him out? 

Taste might like plaited silk let down by hands 
That in rosewater lave, 

But common sense and wisdom only ask, 
Is the rope strong to save? 

’sthetics have their fitting place and tense, 

But here they area grand impertinence. 


THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 

Mr. W. C. Preston, in Good Words for April, describes 
the work of the London City Mission. It was begun by 
David Nasmith in 1835. He was a young man with thirty 
shillings a week, who came to London in order to see what 
he could do in order to establish a City Mission on the 
same basis as those he had established in Glasgow, Dublin, 
and New York. Everybody told him that it was impos- 
sible ; the Bishop of London declared that the scheme was 
impracticable, and Dr. Campbell, of the Congregational- 
ists, said that it was utterly impossible in thethen existing 
state of feeling between Dissenters and Churchmen to 
unite them in one society. Nasmith, however, got two 
friends to join him in the parlor of his little cottage at 6 
o’clock one May morning, and they founded themselves 
into the London City Mission. The work steadily grew 
from that time forward, until now there are 500 mission- 
aries, who make 5,600,000 calls every year. In the last 25 
years they have distributed 327,000 Bibles and Testaments, 
and 89,000,000 tracts. They have rescued 13,000 women, 
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and reclaimed 49,000 drunkards. The success of the Lon- 
don City Mission proves that the possibility of co-opera- 
tion, even in directly religious work, is much greater than 
that which is believed possible by the leaders of the 
churches. If this is the case in the direct evangelism, 
how much more is it likely to be the case in the field of 
philanthropy, pure and simple, where theological differ- 
ences do not interfere at all ? 


THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 


The most important article in all the periodicals for 
April is unquestionably that of Ex-Minister E. J. Phelps 
upon the Behring Sea controversy, in Harper’s Magazine. 
Mr. Phelps moralizes with much pertinence upon the 
obdurate inclination of the American press to assume 
that our own government is wrong in a point which 
involves diplomatic discussion with some other power. 
As the late Democratic representative at the Court of St. 
James, Mr. Phelps certainly has no party duty to perform 
in coming at this time with all the prestige of his legal 
learning and diplomatic experience to the earnest support 
of Mr. Blaine and the Republican administration in their 
contention with Lord Salisbury. Mr. Phelps gives us the 
simplest, clearest, and most, convincing statement of the 
American case—in its historical, legal, and _ ethical 
aspects that has appeared in print. 


THE ALASKAN SEALS. 

He begins by explaining the nature and habits of the 
fur-bearing seals. The unequaled importance of the 
Alaskan fur-seal fisheries was a material element in the 
value of that province when purchased by the United 
States from Russia; and these fisheries have since afforded 
a considerable revenue to the government, and have 
also engaged a large amount of American capital and 
industry. The amphibious seal has a fixed habitation on 
the Alaskan shore, but it crosses, during breeding-time, 
to the Pribyloff islands, belonging to the United States, 
where the young of the tribe are produced and reared. 
It is only within a few years that anybody has disputed 
the exclusive right of the United States to regulate the 
taking of these seals. But it has now, since 1886, become 
the custom of certain Canadian vessels, during the breed- 
ing season, to attack and, so far as possible, capture the 
animals as they pass from the main shore of Alaska to 
their summer home on the islands. Within a three-mile 
limit of the land it would be obviously unlawful for the 
Canadians to poach upon these animals; but in the open 
sea, under ordinary circumstances, the right to take liv- 
ing creatures is absolute. Mr. Phelps holds, however, 
that seal-catching is in no sense analogous to ordinary 
fishing. He declares that the seals pertain strictly to the 
land and that since they are the source of important 
revenue to our government and to our capitalists and 
laborers, we have the right to protect them from exter- 
mination. 

THE BREEDING SEASON. 

In order that the tribe may not become wholly extinct 
it is necessary that they should be unmolested during the 
three summer months known as the breeding season. So 
great have been the ravages of the so-called poachers 
that the total number of seals remaining is supposed to 
be only one-fifth the number occupying those shores - 
four or five yearsago. The Alaska Company, from 1870 
to 1890, took about 100,000 skins each year, Last year it 
was possible to obtain only 21,000. If the open-sea de- 
struction of the animals should be unmolested during the 
coming season, the species will be practically extermi- 
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nated, and there will be no Behring Sea question left to 
quarrel about. Says Mr. Phelps: ‘‘The simple question 
presented is, whether the United States Government has 
a right to protect its property and the business of its 
people from this wanton and barbarous destruction by 
foreigners, which it has made criminal by act of Con- 
gress; or, whether the fact that it takes place upon 
waters that area part of the open sea affords an immunity 
to the parties engaged in it which the government is bound 
to respect.” 
HOW THE QUESTION WAS ALMOST SETTLED. 

When Mr. Phelps was minister under President Cleve- 
land, the American Government applied to that of Great 
Britain, explaining the facts, and proposing that a con- 
vention should be entered into between the two nations 
in which Russia should be asked to join, limiting the 
season of the year in which seals might be taken, and 
thus assuring their freedom from molestation during the 
period of breeding. The British Government did not 
meet this proposal with any assertion of the right of the 
Canadians to destroy the seal in the manner complained 
of,or by any vindication of the propriety of that business. 
On the contrary, the expediency of the convention was at 
once conceded and the concurrence of Great Britain 
promised. The Russian government cordially agreed. 
The United States presented a draft of a convention 
that seemed to be perfectly acceptable in London. The 
whole business appeared to be arranged, and nothing was 
wanting but formal agreement and adoption of legisla- 
tion by Parliament and Congress for the enforcement of 
the treaty. But an unexpected obstacle arose. The 
Canadians, whose people were carrying on the profitable 
business of destroying the seal in the breeding season, 
objected to the proposed restrictions. Lord Salisbury 
seemed to be unable to overcome the Canadian objec- 
tions, and, consequently, he declined to carry out the 
arrangément to which he had previously given his prac- 
tical assent. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE SEA. 

Mr. Phelps holds that there is nothing in the doctrine 
of the freedom of the sea and the right of all nations to 
take fish outside of territorial waters that ‘ authorizes 
injury to the property or just rights of others, which 
are as sacred at sea as on shore. This colony of seals 
making their home on American soil and unable to exist 
without a home upon some soil, belong to the proprietors 
of the soil and area part of their property and do not 
lose this quality by passing from one part of the territory 
to another in a regular and periodical migration neces- 
sary to their life, even though, in making it, they pass tem- 
porarily through water that is more than three miles 
from land.” This is the position that Mr. Phelps argues at 
length and with great clearness and force. He introduces 
numerous illustrations to show in what ways the doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas is subject to limitations. He 
asserts that if the case were reversed, and American 
poachers were attempting the extermination of a seal 
fishery belonging to Great Britain, the necessary meas- 
ures would be taken by the injured party to protect 
itself, and properly. He does not believe that England 
has any confidence in the justice of the Canadian position, 
and calls attention to the fact that Great Britain has 
never yet, in all the correspondence that has taken place, 
asserted the right of the Canadians to do what they have 
been engaged in. The manufacture of seal skins in London 
is so great that the interests of Great Britain are rather 
upon the side of the preservation of the seals than upon 
that of their extermination. But Great Britain, although 








it can exercise a certain influence over Canada, cannot 
override the Dominion government, and is practically 
helpless in the present situation. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

Arbitration, already proposed by the United States, 
has been met, as Mr. Phelps alleges, ‘ by a counter pro- 
posal to arbitrate not the matter in hand, but an inci- 
dental and collateral question. It would be easier,” he 
continues, ‘‘to settle the controversy than to settle the 
points and preliminaries of an arbitration. Two things 
must concur to make an arbitration useful : first, that 
the question submitted should be the question at issue, 
whether the Canadians have or have not the right, as 
against the United States government, to do exactly 
what they are doing ; and next, that pending the linger- 
ing progress of such an arbitration the depredations in 
question should be suspended, so that the destruction 
shall not be accomplished while it is being debated 
whether it shall take place.” In his conclusion Mr. Phelps 
says that there are three methods by which the Behring 
Sea question can be settled. First, by putting a stop to 
further debate and to the depredations of individual 
foreigners upon the breeding seals. Second, by conceding 
to these foreigners the right to destroy the fishery and 
withdrawing further remonstrance. Third, by continuing 
the discussion with Great Britain of the abstract question 
supposed to be involved until the extermination of the 
seal is completed and the subject of the dispute is thereby 
exhausted. Mr. Phelps does not leave it at all doubtful 
that he favors the first of these three methods. 





MARRIED WOMEN IN FICTION. 


There shines out as the one notable article of literary 
criticism this month—clear, strong, and wholesome— 
Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine’s essay in the North American 
Review upon “ Married Women in Fiction.” It would be 
superfluous to remark that this country has produced no 
critic more thorough-going or more discriminating than 
Mr. Hazeltine. The article in question is almost incapa- 
ble of compression, so full is it of pith and point; 
yet its main positions may be indicated in a précis. 
At the outset, Mr. Hazeltine declares that the Eng- 
lish novel will perish of inanition if the young un- 
married girl is to remain its central figure, and he pro- 
ceeds to prove by induction that for some time past most 
writers of English fiction have been cognizant of this fact 
and have been mending their ways. 


ART AND MORALS. 

Mr. Hazeltine has no quarrel at all with those who pro- 
test against the doctrine in novel-writing of ‘‘art for art’s 
sake,” and he holds that novels, like newspapers, should 
be the subject of strict moral censorship on the part of 
a well-ordered public opinion. But he insists that ignor- 
ance should not be confounded with wisdom, and that it 
is real and essential morality that is to be guarded and 
maintained, rather than an avoidance of all those prob- 
lems and topics into which deep moral considerations 
really enter. He maintains that those things which are 
mature and deep in life must in the English novel, as in 
the novel of the Continent, come to the foreground in the 
work of fiction, which is in fact the modern epic. ‘Once 
concede, however, that the novel, from the didactic point 
of view, should deal with the most spacious and most 
fruitful tract of life, with the deepest problems of man’s 
destiny, and it becomes patent that unmarried girls are 
disqualified for heroines, and that the married woman 
only can perform the central réle.” 
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GREAT NOVELISTS HAVE UNDERSTOOD THIS. 

Mr. Hazeltine does not for a moment accuse great novel- 
ists who have written in the English language of a failure 
to perceive this fact that mature women rather than maid- 
ens of eighteen ought, from the point of view of a true art, 
to figure as the heroines and central characters in fiction. 
But the novelist has been compelled to take some note of 
the prejudices and preconceptions of his public. French- 
men have been free from conventional restrictions, such 
as English and American writers have had to face, and 
“the married woman, therefore, dominates French fic- 
tion.” Mr. Hazeltine cites Balzac, George Sand, and 
Octave Feuillet. ‘‘Tolstoi,” he adds, ‘‘can draw virgin in- 
nocence with extraordinary softness and tenderness of 
touch ; yet, itis rather on a face that speaks of struggle 
and of anguish that his camera is focussed in Anna Karé- 
nina, by far the greatest of his works.” 

In the English novel, Mr. Hazeltine finds a double 
origin—one divergent stream springing from Richardson 
and the idealism of ‘‘ Pamelia,” and the other from Field- 
ing and the realism of ‘‘Tom Jones.” For the time being, 
‘Richardson conquered, and until quite recently it seemed 
that his conquest was unshakable.” Mr. Hazeltine quotes 
Thackeray as saying that ‘‘no Englishman since Fielding 
has dared to depict life as it is.” Thackeray, we are told, 
was obliged to take the English novel as the public and 
the publishers had cramped it, and make the best of it. 
He could not afford to attempt a literary revolution. 
But he knew the difference between a woman and a girl. 

Other English novelists, Mr. Hazeltine says, have been 
disposed to cheat the public, which they dared not con- 
front, by depicting full-grown women on their canvas 
and labelling them young girls, to lull the reader’s preju- 
dice. Scott’s heroines—for instance, Flora MacIvor, Diana 
Vernon, and ‘that lovely daughter of sorrow in Red- 
gauntlet”—are passed off on us as twenty. Mr. Hazel- 
tine denies their youth and declares they were thirty at 
the least. And passing from Scott to George Eliot, he 
avers that the same is true of Romola, who is far too 
deeply versed in life’s philosophy for the years her author 
has assigned to her. “It is plain,” says Mr. Hazeltine, 
‘that she had really lived as long and had seen as much 
as Dante’s Beatrice or Petrarch’s Laura, both of whom, 
it may behoove us to remember, were married.” . In her 
later work, George Eliot outgrew the fault, as Dorothea 
in Middlemarch, and Gwendolen in Daniel Deronda 
sufficiently indicate. If she had written another novel, 
Mr. Hazeltine believes her artistic emancipation from the 
false English conventionalities would have been complete. 
He hails, in the latest story of George Meredith, now ap- 
pearing in the Fortnightly Review, the advent of this new 
era of English freedom. ‘In this novel it is not the 
maiden fluttering, inquisitive, at life’s half-open door, but 
the woman who has lived and suffered, that starts forth 
beneath the strongest strokes of the vivifying brush.” 


MEN AND WOMEN AS NOVEL WRITERS. 

In England for some time tocome, Mr. Hazeltine believes, 
the new novel which shall deal more frankly and fruit- 
fully with life will continue to be written by men. Lon- 
don has so many young men of cultivation and of social 
experience who possess the necessary leisure and incentive 
to write, and whose knowledge of life and society gives 
them the material with which to deal, that they will 
doubtless furnish a major share of the output of fiction. 
Mr. Hazeltine hints that they may fall short from only 
one point of view—the moral. He does not believe, how- 
ever, that a Saxon hand would ever dabble in the foul 
corruption which seems to be the native element of 
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certain Parisians. Further, he holds it to be ‘‘a deeply in 
teresting and admirable fact that the perpetration of such 
offences seems to be impossible for a woman.” In Amer- 
ica we have many women novelists. And Mr. Hazeltine 
holds it ‘“‘a good augury for the cleanness, wholesomeness 
and sanity of American prose fiction, when it shall under- 
take that larger and profounder treatment of life which 
is undoubtedly impending,” that there is nothing to be 
feared from the portrayal of life and society by the pen 
of American women. It is not to American men, upon 
the whole, in Mr. Hazeltine’s opinion, that we are to look 
for our best and truest fiction. 


MARRIED WOMEN AUTHORS AS WELL AS SUBJECTS. 

Mr. Hazeltine’s reasoning and criticism all lead up to 
the conclusion that in the United States the married 
woman is henceforth to be the most fruitful theme and 
most conspicuous figure in the important fiction of society, 
and also that it is the married woman who is by all odds 
best equipped to write such fiction. He proceeds to 
analyze as the fulfillment of thfs prophecy a series of 
novels of Julien Gordon, ‘‘now generally understood to 
be a woman.” We may not attempt to follow him in his 
review of these recent novels (A Diplomat’s Diary, A 
Successful Man, and Mile. Reséda). Suffice it that Mr. 
Hazeltine finds them full of the reality of our modern life, 
and soundly moral in the core of their teachings, without 
any attempt to avoid for conventionality’s sake those 
things which are, in the lives of men and women, ‘‘the 
materials of sorrow and repentance.” It is easy and deli- 
cate writing which masks hard thinking, a most careful 
and artistic handling of materials, and an unswerving 
truth of ethical influence, that Mr. Hazeltine finds in 
these novels; and to his mind they are prophetic of a 
dawning era in American fiction—the era of the married 
woman as subject and as author. 


SECRETARY RUSK ON THE WESTERN FARMER. 


At last an article on the ‘‘Western Farmer” appears 
from the pen of a writer who has actual acquaintance 
with the subject. It is contributed by Hon. Jeremiah M. 
Rusk, United States Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
North American Review for April. 

GENERAL IGNORANCE REGARDING THE FARMER. 

Secretary Rusk is certainly correct in saying that a de- 
plorable ignorance prevails among the people of the East- 
ern States regarding the condition of the western farmers. 
Most of the articles discussing western agriculture which 
have been printed in the Eastern periodicals during the past 
two years, are themselves a sufficient indication of this 
ignorance. To people of the Eastern States the western 
farmer has been so continually presented in caricature 
that it is difficult for them to believe that the distortion 
is not the reality. They seem not duly toconsider that, 
perhaps, some of the strange demands advocated by the 
farmer—demands which too many of them never miss the 
opportunity to ridicule—may be the outgrowth of condi- 
tions of which they are totally ignorant. In speaking of 
the general ignorance among American citizens who are 
not farmers, regarding the needs of the agricultural com- 
munity, Secretary Rusk says: ‘‘I must in this respect 
ask my readers to take my statement on trust, as that of 
a man who has had special opportunities for judging and 
who is conscientiously convinced of the necessity for abso- 
lute sincerity on this subject. I ask the reader to take my 
word for it that, great as is the ignorance of the average 
farmer in regard to business matters and city life, it is no 
greater than that of his city brother in relation to things 
agricultural, nor, indeed, is it as great.” _ 
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THEY BEST KNOW THEIR OWN CONDITION. 

Speaking directly to those who, in their ignorance, 
ridicule the attempts of the farmers to secure relief from 
hardships by such means as they themselves can com- 
mand or devise, he continues: ‘‘The farmers at least 
know their own condition; and of what use is it to decry 
the remedies they suggest if ignorance of their true con- 
dition and of their needs make it impossible for you to 
suggest one? For the last twenty-five years you have 
been giving the farmer and his needs little or no thought; 
you have been letting agriculture take care of itself and 
him. All other classes, all other interests and industries 
existing though they do only by reason of the fact that 
agriculture has called them into existence and supports 
them, have received your consideration, have been the 
objects of your special study. Is it surprising, then, 
that, as the result of your selfishness, the farmer should 
be indisposed to trust any one but himself ? Even when 
you talk to him fairly he detects at once that, while you 
talk well and know much about many things, you know 
little or nothing of him and his surroundings. If, on the 
one hand, the farmer lacks business training and experi- 
ence in affairs, you, on the other hand, who have both, 
lack to an even greater extent, and in a most pitiful de- 
gree, knowledge of agriculture, acquaintance with its 
followers, and familiarity with their needs and con- 
ditions.” 

“Tt is not that the farmers of to-day are worse off than 
the farmers of a previous generation that they complain,” 
says Mr. Rusk, “for they are not.” They, as well as all 
other classes in this country, are far better off at present 
than ever before. What the farmers are bewailing is the 
*“‘ynequal distribution which has attended the growing 
prosperity of this country.” 


THE FARMER HAS ENTERED POLITICS TO STAY. 

The writer does not agree with the hundred-and-one 
other writers on this subject who predict that the present 
uprising among the farmers will prove temporary. “I 
am of those who believe that the farmer in politics has 
come tostay. More, I am of those who believe that in 
spite of possible, nay inevitable blunders on the part of 
men comparatively untried in the conduct of public affairs 
the presence and influence of the farmer in politics will 
ultimately prove beneficial to the country at large. Labor 
finds in the hard-working farmer ready sympathy; not the 
thoughtless sentimental sympathy of the mere theorizer, 
but the practical sympathy of a man who is himself ac- 
customed to labor for many months of the year from dawn 
to sundown, and who is not likely, therefore, to be carried 
to extremes in advocating Utopian theories regarding the 
privileges and rights of labor. On the other hand, capital 
need fear no illegitimate onslaught on the rights of prop- 
erty at the hands of men who own their own homes, who 
till their own acres, and who owe their living to the prop- 
er administration of the little capital they possess.” In the 
concluding words of Secretary Rusk, ‘‘ the duty of the hour 
for every intelligent, patriotic, American citizen is to 
undertake at once a thoughtful study of American agri- 
culture and to acquaint himself with the needs and condi- 
tions of American farmers.” 


THE WEST AND THE RAILROADS. 


No one will be disposed to question the statement of 
Mr. Sidney Dillon, President of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company, in the current number of the North American 
Review, that the growth of the United States west of the 
Alleghanies during the last fifty years has been due in 
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the largest degree to railroads. Neither will any fair- 
minded person question Mr. Dillon’s sincerity in vigor- 
ously defending as he does the present American system 
of privately operated railroads. Few, however, will go 
so far as to agree with Mr. Dillon in what seems to be his 
main argument of defense, that, because railroads under 
private control have helped to accomplish great results, 
this is a conclusive reason why we should be satisfied with 
the existing system. He reprimands the present genera- 
tion for seeming to lose sight of the fact that it was 
through railroads that the United States has been devel- 
oped. Here the younger generation might retort with 
some show of reason that if, indeed, they had lost sight 
of this truth it was largely due to the present unsatisfac- 
tory working of the system. 


RAILROADS NOT MONOPOLIES! 

Mr. Dillon has abiding faith in the law of competition 
as a regulator of freight charges and passenger rates. He 
says: ‘‘ That any railway anywhere in a republic should 
be a monopoly, is not a supposable case. If between two 
points, A and B, a railway is constructed, and its charges 
for fares and freights are burdensome to the public and 
unduly profitable to itself, it will not be a long time be- 
fore another railway will be laid between these points, 
and their competition may be safely trusted to reduce 
prices.” He gives the following as an illustration of the 
truth of this statement : ' 

‘““As one result of competition, we may instance the 
freight charges upon wheat from Chicago to New York 
by all-rail in 1868 and in 1890. In 1868 it was 42 6-10 cents 
per bushel; in 1890 14 31-100 cents. This illustrates the 
beneficent effect of competition between rival lines, both 
to producers and consumers; but the benefit does not stop 
here. This competition brought down the charges by all- 
water (lake and canal) from 22 79-100 cents in 1868 to 5 85- 
100 cents in 1890. It will not answer to argue that the 
water rates have reduced the rail rates. Shippers prefer 
rail transportation; grain arrives in better condition, in 
shorter time, with smaller insurance rates, bills of lading 
are much more negotiable and interest charges are 
lessened.” 

President Dillon’s illustration, it would seem, applies in 
both directions. In the first place, it shows how com- 
pletely a single private line between two points has the 
people at its mercy, and second, it raises the legitimate 
question why citizensshould pay faresand freight charges 
to cover profits on capital invested in two competing 
lines when, as is often, if, indeed, not generally the case, 
one line is sufficient to carry on the entire traffic. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER RATES. 


The increase in passenger traffic which immediately 
followed the adoption of the zone tariff passenger 
system in Hungary and Austria has led many thoughtful 
persons to believe that a general reduction of passenger 
rates upon American railroads would be mutually bene- 
ficial to the companies and to the travelling public. The 
average passenger rate per mile in the United States is 
two and one-sixth cents, which is a much higher rate than 
that in any European country. It has been thought that 
by reducing this comparatively high rate an increased 
traffic would be induced which would more than compen- 
sate the railroads for the change. 

ZONE SYSTEM IMPRACTICABLE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, however, writing on ‘Railway 
Passenger Rates,” in the April Forum, discourages this 
belief. He says: ‘‘The assumption so frequently made, 
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that a reduction in fares would cause an enormous in- 
crease in travel in this country is for the most part a 
pure assumption, not borne out by the facts. In a coun- 
try with dense population and low wages, whose railroad 
facilities are little used, a reduction in rates may produce 
much gain and little loss. This has been precisely the 
state of things in Hungary; it is not at all the state of 
things in America. The railroads of Hungary before the 
recent reform carried about 5,000,000 passengers a year, 
in a population of 15,000,000. After the reform was put 
into operation the number of passengers more than 
doubled. But even after this change, the Hungarian 
system was far below the American standard of useful- 
ness. During the first year after the change all the rail- 
roads in the Kingdom of Hungary together carried about 
as many passengers as the Long Island Railroad alone.” 

‘“‘The zone system in itself,” Prof. Hadley continues, 
‘“‘amounts to very little. It simply substitutes a longer 
unit of charge for a shorter one. It means charging ten 
cents for every ten miles or fraction thereof, instead of 
one cent for every mile or fraction thereof. It enables 
the ticket-agent to keep fewer kinds of tickets in stock, 
and thus gives a slight advantage in railroad economy. 
The importance of the zone system in Austria and Hun- 
gary lies in the fact that the adoption was accompanied 
by a great reduction in rates.” 


FROM FREEDOM TO BONDAGE. 


One of the most curious ways in which common-sense 
inferences about social affairs are flatly contradicted by 
events, says Herbert Spencer in the Popular Science 
Monthly for April, ‘tis the way in which the more things 
improve, the louder become the exclamations about their 
badness.” Mr. Spencer compares, in illustration of this 
fact, the treatment of women in early days with that 
which they receive to-day. ‘If we trace up,” he writes: 
‘the treatment of women from the days of savagedom 
when they bore all the burdens and, after the men had 
eaten, received such food as remained, up through the 
middle ages when they served the men at their meals, to 
our own day when, throughout our social arrangement, the 
claims of women are always put first, we see that along 
with the worst treatment there went the least apparent 
consciousness that the treatment was bad; while now 
that they are better treated than ever before, the pro- 
claiming of their grievances daily strengthens the loudest 
outcries coming from ‘the paradise of women’—America.” 


THE PRESENT COMPETITIVE SYSTEM BETTER THAN 
SOCIALISM. 


A disposition to complain the louder as the freedom 
enjoyed becomes greater is traceable throughout the 
development of free institutions, generally. In this truth, 
Mr. Spencer finds some defence for the present social 
arrangements. The wide-spread dissatisfaction with the 
existing competitive system does not necessarily indicate, 
he holds, that the suffering endured at present is greater 
than it used to be. Dishonesty, bribery, frauds, and 
evils of various kinds are fostered by the system under 
which we at present live, he admits; but the question to 
be considered, as he maintains, is not one of absolute evils 
but of relative evils. Is the suffering endured under the 
present competitive system greater, Mr. Spencer asks, 
than that which would exist under a régime of socialism ? 
His answer is in the negative. ‘‘ The present social state” 
he says, ‘‘is transitional, as past social states have been 
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transitional. There will, I hope and believe, come a 
future social state differing as much from the present as 
the present differs from the past with its mailed barons 
and defenceless serfs. My opposition to socialism results 
from the belief that it would stop the progress to such a 
higher state and bring back a lower state. Nothing but 
the slow modification of human nature by the discipline 
of social life can produce permanently advantageous 
changes.” 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF LAND. 


In the Arena for March, it will be remembered, Pro- 
fessor J. R. Buchanan laid down four fundamental 
principles in support of the nationalization of the land. 
In the April number, he suggests, what, in 1847 when the 
essay was written, he called a ‘‘new and revolutionary 
measure of social reform.” The people’s right to the 
ownership of the soil is, he maintains, paramount to all 
individual claims. While holding to this opinion, Profes- 
sor Buchanan does not propose that the restitution of the 
people’s right to the soil should be accomplished by divid- 
ing the land among all the citizens ; this he admits would 
be impracticable. ‘‘The same causes which produced 
inequality, poverty and oppression once, would do the 
same again ; and this forced division would operate only as 
a premium upon idleness, and a discouragement upon in- 
dustry—more and more pernicious in proportion to the fre- 
quency of its repetition. The injustice of such a scheme 
must ever render it impracticable, and the absurdity is 
still more ridiculous, when we reflect that a large portion 
of the community have no use for land, and would be en- 
cumbered by the gift, unless an opportunity of renting or 
selling is immediately at hand.” 

What he does propose is that the nation shall assert the 
common ownership of the entire soil for the benefit of 
every individual; that this right shall be maintained in 
the form of joint ownership by the public, and that the rev- 
enue derived from the entire rental of the soil be conse- 
crated to the benefit of the people. Property he would 
leave in the hands of its present owners, excepting that 
owners of land should pay to the State a rent upon its 
market value. 


A GRADUAL CHANGE, 


This change he would not introduge at once. ‘Let the 
grand change from monopoly to nationality be made as 
gently as possible. Let the land monopoly perish gradu- 
ally from inanition, until its dry and bloodless frame 
shall remain as a harmless zoological specimen. The land 
rent should be so graduated as to allow the lapse of at 
least two generations before the usufruct of the soil shall 
pass entirely into the possession of the people. Let us 
suppose that five per cent. upon the valuation of the land 
isa fair rent, and let us establish a rising scale of rents 
which would, in sixty years, attain this amount, com- 
mencing with a twelfth of one per cent., and increasing 
one-twelfth annually—we reach in twelve years, a rent of 
one per cent. and in sixty years or less attain a rental 
which absorbs into the commonwealth something like the 
entire net value of the soil.” 

The revenue from the tax upon the rental value of land 
he would use in the construction of free railroads for the 
people, of libraries and school-houses, free colleges and of 
public institutions generally. A portrait of Professor 
Buchanan appears as a frontispiece to this number of the 
Arena, 
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THE MEANING OF THE DAKOTA OUTBREAK. 


Mr. Herbert Walsh, whose nine years of constant de- 
votion to the cause of the Indian, and familiarity with all 
the facts with which he deals, gives the stamp of 
authority to his words, does the public a real service in 
his paper on ‘“‘The Meaning of the Dakota Outbreak,” 
which appears in Scribner's for April. He reviews at 
length the policy of the Government and the conduct of 
those having in hand its execution since 1868, when ‘‘Gen- 
eral Grant’s Peace Policy gave birth to the first national 
effort for a solution of the Indian problem.” The appoint- 
ment of the Board of Indian Commissioners was the first 
practical step taken in the carrying out of this policy, 
and though the Commission ‘proved of great value, 
its usefulness was hindered to a serious extent by existing 
political conditions.” Corruption flourished; officials and 
contractors joined together in robbing both the Indian 
and the Government. Thus early in the work were right 
efforts thwarted and promising plans handicapped by the 
element that hag ever succeeded in its effort to create 
discontent among the Indians and arouse and foster sus- 
picion and distrust concerning them in the minds of the 
white people. Mr. Walsh refers briefly to the history of 
the Sioux Indians, and points out the great difference 
that exists between two great and sharply defined par- 
ties in that nation, each party being “‘the creation and 
representative of an idea,” and further ‘these ideas are 
antagonistic and irreconcilable. First, there is the old 
pagan and non-progressive party. Inspired by senti- 
ments of hostility to the government and to white civili- 
zation, it believes in what is Indian, and hates what 
belongs to the white man.... Second, a new, pro- 
gressive, and what may properly be termed Christian 
party, whose life was begotten, nourished and trained by 
missionary enterprise and devotion. ... How serious 
the existing division might become under stress of an 
accumulation of misfortunes, wkether of an avoidable or 
unavoidable character, can be readily imagined.” 


BROKEN PROMISES AND DISHONORED PLEDGES. 

An opportunity to discover how important was this 
difference between the two parties was not long wanting. 
Mr. Walsh details the attempts by the whites to secure 
access to and possession of lands included in the Sioux 
Reservation in Dakota. Negotiations extended over sev- 
eral years. The first proposition made by the Government 
in 1882, and which was very properly rejected, was gross- 
ly unfair and inequifable: ‘‘The compensation promised 
for the lands was absurdly small, being about eight cents 
per acre, and the means used to procure the assent of the 
Indians to the agreement were in some notable instances 
not honorable.” New propositions, coupled with bright 
promises, were made, and in 1887, one more favorable to 
the Indian than those previously formulated was offered, 
and ‘the Indians were finally induced by the most urgent 
pressure on the part of the Commissioner to sign the 
agreement. Their expectations of the rewards which 
were to follow, and which had been glowingly depicted 
by the Commissioners ran high. Then followed a series 
of delays and misfortunes, some of which might have 
been prevented, while others were from purely natural 
causes.” Of this critical period Mr. Walsh quotes from 
the graphic pen-picture of Bishop Hare as follows: 

‘The Indians understand little of the complex forms 
and delays of our Government. Six months passed and 
nothing came. Three months more, and nothing came. 
But in the midst of the winter’s pinching cold the Indians 
learned that the transaction had been declared complete 
and half of their land proclaimed as thrown open to the 
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whites. Surveys were not promptly made; perhaps they 
could not be, and no one knew what land was theirs and 
what was not. The very earth seemed sliding from be- 
neath their feet. Other misfortunes seemed to be crowd- 
ing on them. On some reserves their rations were being 
reduced, and lasted, even when carefully husbanded, but 
one-half the period for which they were issued. In the 
summer of 1889 all the people on the Pine Ridge Reserve 
—men, women, and children—were called in from their 
farms to the agency to treat with the Commissioners, and 
were kept there a whole month, and, on returning to 
their homes, found that their cattle had broken into their 
fields and trampled down or eaten up all their crops. 
This was true in a degree elsewhere. In 1890 the crops, 
which promised splendidly early in July, failed entirely 
later, because of a severe drought. The people were often 
hungry, and the physicians, in many cases, said died, 
when taken sick, not so much from disease as for want of 
food. 

‘*No doubt the people could have saved themselves 
from suffering if industry, economy, and thrift had 
abounded; but these are just the virtues which a people 
merging from barbarism lack. The measles prevailed in 
1889 and were exceedingly-fatal. Next year the grip swept 
over the people with appalling results. Whooping-cough 
followed among the children. Sullenness and gloom 
began to gather, especially among the heathen and wilder 
Indians. While in this unhappy state the story of a 
Messiah coming, with its Ghost Dance and strange hallu- 
cinations, spread among the heathen part of the people. 
The Christian Indians, on the whole, maintained their 
stand with praiseworthy patience and fortitude; but the 
dancers were in a state of exaltation approaching frenzy. 
Restraint only increased their madness, The dancers 
were found to be well armed. Insubordination broke out 
on several reserves. The authority of the agent and of 
the native police was overthrown. The civilized Indians 
were intimidated. Alarm spread everywhere.” 


ONE PHASE OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


Here were all the conditions necessary to produce an 
Indian uprising. 

Mr. Walsh continues: ‘‘ What powers of resistance and 
control had the Government at its disposal with which to 
meet the coming storm? Upon what principle of selection 
does the Government base its choice of agents and em- 
ployees sent to represent its policy and to manage its 
affairs on Indian reservations? This question touches the 
vital point of the whole Indian question. 

‘‘On the experience, courage, fidelity, tact, keen sense 
of justice and sympathy of an Indian agent at a large 
agency, where wild and dangerous, as well as peaceable 
and easily controlled Indians are located, depend the suc- 
cess or failure of the Government’s efforts for the civiliza- 
tion of its wards. Upon the agent’s possession cf such 
qualities may also depend the safety of human life, the 
protection of property, and the saving of vast sums of 
money. With such serious considerations in view in the 
management of such an immense business concern as the 
Indian service, in which not only the welfare of two 
hundred and fifty thousand human beings is directly 
concerned, but of multitudes of white settlers besides, is 
it beyond reason to ask that the principles of sound busi- 
ners administration should be adopted ?” 

Mr. Walsh gives several instances of the removal of 
tried and efficient Indian agents to make room for unfit 
men, the political protégés of those having the power of 
appointment, and, referring to the change made in agents 
at Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, in the autumn of 
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1890, just before the Sioux outbreak, unqualifiedly asserts 
that ‘ had a man of nerve and experience, who knew these 
Indians, and was known by them, backed by a disciplined 
force of Indian police, been in charge, an abandonment of 
this agency and the calling of the military would no more 
have been necessary than were such measures necessary at 
Standing Rock.” At the latter agency, though it was the 
home of Sitting Bull, the leader in the outbreak, only 
about ten percent. of the Indians were induced to leave 
the agency to participate in the uprising, and this was 
due to the presence of the intrepid and thoroughly com- 
petent agent, Major McLaughlin. 


THE HEROIC INDIAN POLICE. 


Mr. Walsh praises the courage and fidelity of the Indian 
police, and justly insists that in them the people have an 
instance of what, under proper conditions of civilization, 
the Indian may become. He describes the heroic conduct 
at Standing Rock, when they arrested Sitting Bull, and 
how, when they were attacked by the squaws, who rushed 
upon them with knives, simply disarmed the women and 
placed them under guard. Of the slaughter at Wounded 
Knee, Mr. Walsh says—‘‘The Indians were wholly re- 
sponsible in bringing on the fight. ... But responsi- 
bility for the massacre of Wounded Knee, as for many 
another sad and similar event, rests more upon the 
shoulders of the citizens of the United States who permit 
the condition of savage ignorance, incompetent control, 
or Congressional indifference and inaction, than upon 
those of maddened soldiers, who, having seen their com- 
rades shot at their side, are tempted to kill and destroy 
all belonging to the enemy within their reach. That the 
uprising ended with so little bloodshed, the country 
may thank the patience and ability of General Miles. 
Perhaps had he taken the field earlier there might have 
been still less to mourn. 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY ? 


Thus clearly does Mr. Walsh point out where the fault 
lies in the administration of Indian affairs. He says if 
the fault is to be remedied and the recurrence of such 
events in future prevented, the people must rise up and 
demand from President and Congress better things. Par- 
tisanship must be abandoned. ‘‘The words Democrat 
and Republican should be forgotten in dealing with 
Indian affairs.” Protestant and Catholic must lay aside 
prejudice and “try to recognize the value of each other’s 
work.” There must be sympathetic co-operation between 
the military and civil branches of the Government; pub- 
lic sentiment aroused which is intelligent, united and per- 
sistent. Mr. Walsh urges that ‘‘ these are the simple prin- 
ciples and the flexible system which it should demand: 

“1, A single, intelligent, experienced, responsible head 
to control the Indian service under the President—a man 
who shall be permitted to form his plans and to carry 
them to fruition along the lines of well-defined and sound 
principles, and free from partisan interference. 

‘2, An Indian service conducted in absolute harmony 
with the principles of Civil Service Reform—the princi- 
ple of merit, not of spoils. Only thoroughly qualified 
men should be appointed to serve as Indian agents. 

‘3, The prompt appropriation of funds by Congress to 
permit the education of all Indian youth, and the effect- 
ive management of the service. No more Indian boys 
and girls should be permitted to grow up in ignorance and 
savagery ; also the prompt passage of laws recommended 
by the Indian Department are requisite to protect the 
interests of the Indians.” 
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CATTLE SHIPS ON THE ATLANTIC. 


Mr. Nele Loring, in the Nineteenth Century for April, 
describes how he personally conducted 200 head of beef 
steers from the Rocky Mountains to England. We may 
pass over his account of their railway journey in order 
to give attention to his account of the sufferings of 
the animals on board ship. Before the cattle were em- 
barked, they were kept thirty-six hours on the cars with- 
out food or water. When taken on board, they were 
bewildered by shouts, and beaten about the eyes and nose 
with heavy sticks. The ship was overcrowded, having 
700 cattle on board beside other cargo. This overcrowd- 
ing was the chief source of all trouble. The animals were 
so tightly packed that as soon as one laid down his neigh- 
bor stepped over him. They, fortunately, had no bad 
weather, but at times they had a few hours’ exposure to 
a north-east swell. The cattle slipping backwards and 
forwards, broke loose and tramped wildly on each other, 
frequently falling down, and being trampled upon. 

“Various forms of torture are made use of to get the 
fallen animals onto their feet again. The twisting of the 
tail is the most effective; but much may be done by pour- 
ing water into their ears, and by kicking their noses, if it 
is done persistently; but, unless a steer’s back is broken, 
he will get up if his tail is twisted, so long as there is an 
unbroken joint in the tail to twist. But it is a horrible 
fact that on this vessel were several steers whose tails 
from frequent twisting became incapable of sensation, 
limp, and jointless. In the interests of the underwriter, 
broken-back steers have to die by inches, some of them 
lying for many days without food or water, breathing 
and suffering, but beyond hope of recovery.” 


HORRIBLE DISCLOSURES. 


There was no ventilation down below, and forty ani- 
mals died from suffocation in an awful stench. ‘ After 
one heavy .night’s rolling, the after-between decks con- 
tained piles of steers thrown together in such confusion 
that the foreman hauled them out onto the upper deck 
with the steam winch, alive and dead as they came to 
hand. Those that were alive were hoisted by a rope 
passed around their horns; in two or three cases the horns 
gave way while the steer was in mid air, and he fell back 
down the hatchway only to be hoisted again a mangled 
corpse and dropped over ‘the side. Those that were suc- 
cessfully hoisted alive were tied up in the alley-ways, and 
increased the incredible confusion on the upper deck. 

“It is found impracticable to fatten up range cattle on 
their arrival in England, and, after a few days’ rest to 
allow them to recover from their fevered condition, all 
these cattle were sold for immediate slaughter. They 
were fat when they left the range; and at the end of their 
month’s journey, they were not only reduced to mere 
frames, gaunt and narrow beyond belief of people who 
have seen cattle only in the fields and farmyards of Eng- 
land, but with their sterns rubbed raw and swollen out 
of all natural shape, their legs also swollen, and in many 
cases raw round the fetlocks, and with their hides scored 
with horn marks. When one considers the amount of 
bruising which these external marks represent, and the 
way in which the steers: had been thrown about in the 
pens, by the motion of the vessel, it is difficult to suppose 
that any of the little beef that is on them can be healthy 
human food. I can only suppose it is made into sausages.” 

This article is at once so sensational in its character and 
so specific in its terrible indictment of the present system 
of shipping cattle, that it must certainly lead to prompt 
denials or else to the reform of abuses. 
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SOME FRENCH STATESMEN. 


In the Leisure World for April, there is the first part of 
an article on French statesmen which belongs to a new 
“Statesmen of Europe” series. It is illustrated with a 
view of the Chamber of Deputies, and with portraits of 
Carnot, Jules Ferry, M. de Freycinet and Gambetta. 
The articles are somewhat too encyclopedic in character. 
Of M. Ferry the writer says: 

‘“‘Ferry’s name is not, as some people have tried to make 
out, of Italian origin; Ferry is merely, in the patois of 
the Vosges, a contraction of Frederick, for from time im- 
memorial his family have inhabited the little town of 
Saint Dié. His father was a lawyer of considerable 
means, who devoted himself to the education of his two 
sons, bringing them up as pugnacious republicans. Jules 
was destined for the Bar, and was educated at the Lycée 
of Strasburg.” 

The author of the article has much more admiration for 
M. de Freycinet than for the Tonquinois, whom he 
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roundly accuses of lying. He says. ‘‘M. de Freycinet’s 
critics say that he chops and changes with the times, and 
these are always changing in the uneasy sea of French 
politics. The bark of the Republic has often been in im- 
minent danger during the last decade, thanks to the 
raging Radical sea, the fierce hurricane of Boulangism, 
the current of opinions constantly swaying and changing. 
Now, for a moment, all seems calm, and it is possible that 
De Freycinet may sit long on the Ministerial bench, and 
that his shrill but harmonious voice, with something of 
the pan-pipe or the flute in its quality, will often be heard 
inthe Chamber. Hissmall head and slender body are con- 
spicuous objects when he stands up delivering his clear- 
cut arguments, which sparkle like prisms, catching votes 
with them, it is said, as larks are caught by mirrors. 

‘*Tt has been said that there are three kinds of mathe- 
maticians—those in a straight line, those in an angle, and 
those in a circle. M. de Freycinet belongs to the last 
category. He rounds his back, his arms, his fingers ; he 
is fond o2 elegant solutions and demonstrations. He can 
pass a Budget of seven hundred millions with ease and 
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grace. Even when he is ironical, which is not seldom, 
there is always in his speech a preponderance of honey 
for the gall. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly not the least important result of Bou- 
langism has been the fact that it led indirectly to the 
appointment of a civilian as Minister of War—a very im- 
portant and, most people think, advantageous change, a 
civilian Minister being above and outside the jealousies 
which so often exist between generals. The latter, by the 
time they are fit to be Ministers of War, are in France as. 
a rule physically worn out.” 





BUDDHISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


James T. Bixby, Ph.D., in the Arena for April, contests. 
the thesis, advanced by Dr. Felix Oswald, in the January 
number, that the New Testament was of East Indian ori- 
gin. Dr. Oswald cited a number of analogies in support 
of this theory, and argued that, inasmuch as Buddhism 
came upon the stage of history four hundred years before 
Christianity, all things considered, there could be no 
question that the accounts contained in the Gospel were 
derived from Buddhism. Mr. Bixby opposes Dr. Oswald, 
holding that the difference between the Gospel and Budd- 
hism are somuch more positive than the likeness, that the 
latter are insufficient to prove the case. 


FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY 
AND BUDDHISM. 

In their fundamental doctrine, he points out the two re- 
ligions are directly opposed to each other. To illustrate, 
Christianity has, as its central doctrine, the Fatherhood 
of a personal God ; in Buddhism, there is no belief ina 
personal Supreme Being. Christianity takes a cheerful 
view of life, bidding men hope and rejoice ; Buddhism is 
a ‘‘pessimism which proclaims the universal reign of sor- 
row and that life is an evil in itself.” Christianity recog- 
nizes no previous existence ; Buddhism is founded upon 
“the doctrine of re-incarnation, and that the misfortunes 
in the present life are retributions for sinsin a preceding 
life.” Mr. Bixby quotes authority to show that the re- 
semblance between Christianity and Buddhism adduced 
by Dr. Oswald is a superficial and an exaggerated one, 
and, further, points out that the Buddhistic narratives 
upon which Dr. Oswald draws for the resemblances which 
he cites were written too late to sustain his argument. 
The Christian origin of analogies found in Buddhism 
could be urged, he maintains, with quite as much plausi- 
bility. Investigation has shown that Christian churches 
existed on the Malabar coast as early as the middle of the 
fourth century, a date earlier than that of any existing 
East Indian authority. 


ANALOGIES EXPLAINED. 

It is not strange, says Mr. Bixby, that similarities should 
exist between the narratives in the Bible and the legends 
of Buddhism. ‘ Both Christ and Buddha were Oriental 
leaders of reform, preachers to the people, and in a hot 
country, preaching, of course, in the open air. Is it any- 
thing, then, to occasion surprise that both of them should 
fast, and seek solitude in which to pray, or take a bath, 
or that in both the New Testament and the Pali Suttas. 
there should be mention of rest under a fig tree ?” 

‘The secret of the curious analogies between the story 
of Buddha and thestory of the Christ is an open secret. 
Its source is, first, in the homogeneity of human nature, 
the common working of human faith and human imagi- 
nation under every sky ; in that same universal mytho- 
poetic faculty which gives us, from the isles of Polynesia, 
the plains of India, and the mountains of South America, 
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substantially the same fairy-tales and folk-lore, and sec- 
ondly, it was due to the common subsoil on which both 
Buddhism and Christianity, after it went forth out of 
Judea into the Gentile world, developed.” 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


The Rev. F. Herbert Stead has been trying his hand at 
prophesying to some purpose in the Independent (Lon- 
don), which he has now been editing for some months. 
His manifesto, although primarily addressed to Congre- 
gationalists, is full of matter which deserves the consider- 
ation of men of all denominations and of none. Survey 
ing the tendencies of the English Christian Churches, he 
sees that: 

“They set in the direction of complete emancipation 
from State control, of great theclogical comprehensive- 
ness, and of organized union. For simplicity’s sake, we 
may resolve these three tendencies into two :—(1) a tend- 
ency toward freedom—a freedom so free as to foster the 
fullest spontaneity of thought and action in every one of 
the infinitely diverse souls that follow Christ ; and (2) a 
tendency toward unity—a unity so comprehensive as to 
include every believer, and at the same time so effectively 
organized that there should be no waste of Christian 
energy, but the greatest possible contribution to the pro- 
gressive realization of the kingdom of Christ. 

“Freedom being almost completely attained, howare we 
to attain unity ? He answers this question by asking an- 
other, viz.. How have Christians in the past attained 
unity? They attained it by union in the Catholic church 
centered in Rome and commanded by the Pope, a union 
which was one of the most imposing and significant facts 
in the history of the world. That union was due to the 
adoption of the dominant political ideal of the time. The 
induction suggested, therefore, is that if we are to have 
union to-day it must be by the adoption, not of the out- 
worn archaic political ideal of Rome, but of the modern 
dominant ideal of England, that of federated democ- 
racies. The true genius of the English race is not yet to 
be found in England. 

‘¢ We must rather look to lands over sea, where the dis- 
tinctive English genius has had room to assert itself, un- 
hampered by pagan and barbaricresidues. In the United 
States, or perhaps still better, in the Canadian Dominion, 
we are likely to gain true glimpses of that political ideal 
which seems destined eventually to rule the world. In 
this system the ultimate unit is not, as in the Roman Em- 
pire, the autocratic Cesar, but the individual elector. 
“‘Broad-based upon the people’s will” rises the super- 
structure of Government in its successive grades of vil- 
lage, or district, or town Council, Provincial or State 
Legislature, Dominion Parliament or Congress of United 
States.” 

He looks forward to the ultimate federation of all the 
federations of the English race, whether Republican, 
Monarchial, or Colonial, when the whole of our world- 
peopling family will be graded up from bottom to top, a 
majestic unity based on freedom and federation. The 
English Churches will, he thinks, soonest attain unity in 
like manner. Practically he thinks it would work out in 
this fashion : 

‘“‘The Christians of a given village or district would 
unite in a Village or District Church ; the Churches in a 
given town or county would federate in a Town or 
County Church ; the Churches in a given nation would 
federate in a National Church; the constituents of the 
various National Churches, again, would combine in an 
International or Cicumenical Church. The District 
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Church would be autonomous within its own sphere ; the 
federation of District Churches, or the County Church, 
would, without trenching on the autonomy of the local 
units, direct their associated activity within its own area ; 
the larger federations, which might be known as Provin- 
cial Church, Dominion Church, and so forth, would deal 
with the work which could not be undertaken by single 
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Churches or by the lesser federations. There would 
doubtless be any number of intermediate groups, as also 
a variety of smaller groups linked together in the Dis- 
trict Church, but these our present rough sketch cannot 
specify. The Church of English Christendom would com- 
prise an ever-ascending gradation of self-governed and 
federated communities. It would be an inverted Papacy.” 





GIRLHOOD IN ITALY. 


It was nearly two years ago that Signora Fanny Zam- 
pini Salazaro visited England with the intention of enlist- 
ing the sympathies of the English public in an enterprise 
upon which she had embarked for providing higher edu- 
cation to Italian women. She was here long enough to 
excite very general interest in her personality and her 
ambitions, and hence it is with considerable interest that 
one turns to a paper on “Girlhood in Italy,” which she 
has contributed to the English Illustrated Magazine. 
Signora Salazaro’s paper is very interesting. She says 
that the reformed code of Italy forbids girls to marry 
until fifteen, but at twelve a girl has begun to feel love’s 
torments and love’s ambitions. Marriage is the one thing 
to which an Italian girl clings. To marry a rich man is 
to her the acme of human felicity. The only person to 
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whom she is allowed to speak freely is her confessor, who 
often does her no end of mischief by describing as sinful 
the noblest and loftiest aspirations of the girl’s nature. 
Neither at home nor at school is there a general high tone 
in intellectual and moral life. Money is the one mark of 
aristocracy. Girls have no lofty conception of life; when 
educated in a convent they are stupid creatures, blushing 
for nothing, full of foolish prejudices, and an easy prey 
to the corruptions of society when they leave their con- 





vent. Those who are educated in the national colleges 
are often ambitious coquettes, who begin even when at 
school to set their cap at eligible husbands. 

Girlhood among the mass of the people, though sad 
enough in the large towns, has yet a sort of wild poetic 
character in the rural districts. In the country, girls 
keep their simple, innocent ways, seldom leaving their 
mothers, to whom they are real helps in all household 
cares. .They are healthy, living a pure and wholesome, 
if severe, life among the fields and mountains; and with 
them we often find a real, deep vein of poetry and great 
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gentleness of manners. Of all classes in Italy, probably 
these make the best wives and mothers, and become de- 
voted to their families when not led away by an impru 
dent ambition to seek their fortunes, and too often to find 
their loss, in the great centers of industry. Too few 
efforts are made to establish local schools of technical in- 
struction in these villages and rural communities. 

Signora Salazaro pleads vigorously for giving girls 
rational education. She is specially severe upon the 

education given in convents. She 
says: 

“The great object of monastic edu- 
cation in Italy is to keep girls inno- 
cent and entirely subject to the con- 
fessor’s guidance. They are bound 
to obey without reasoning, and the 
greatest praise given to a girl consid- 
ered properly educated is, ‘She has 
no will.” Totrain themoral faculties 
of a reasonable living creature is not 
even dreamt of. To infusein her soul 
a high ideal of life’s great duties 
toward God, ourselves, and human- 
kind, and open the eyes of her mind 
to all the great and holy truths of 
real life, making herself the guardian 
of her own being, would be considered 
folly.” 

Queen Margherita, she says, is do- 
ing excellent work in stimulating 
rational education, and she hopes that 

“the royal example may rouse the 
Italian nation to a higher ideal of 
womanhood. 

As it is, caprice is considered in- 
teresting in a young woman, and her 
weakness and faults are too often re-, 
garded as the expression of an ami- 
able and sensitive character. Hys- 
teria is not regarded as an illness to 
be overcome by proper remedies and 
treatment, but as a fated necessity 
of a woman’s life. Not a little has 
been done for women’s physical train- 
ing by establishing courses of gym- 
nastics in the schools, but the change 
is very recent. Such as it is, it owes 
much to the literary exertions of Pro- 
fessor Felice Valletti. But there is 
still no lawn tennis, and no habitual 
constitutional walks, to which Eng- 
lish girls are so well accustomed. So, 
also, it is impossible to avoid noticing 
the absence of intelligent literature 
for girls. 

Signora Salazaro concludes with a 

ord of hope. She believes that the 
time is coming when girls will, be 

trained, not so much as a separate sex, but as an im- 
portant part of the great human family. A high school 
for girls at Palombello is about to be formed, and it is 
proposed to obtain the Royal Palace Favorita, near 
Naples, as a first-class college for girls. 

The Signora is particularly interested in the noble de 
velopment of higher education for women in the United 
States. The presence from year to year of tens of 
thousands of educated American women in every nook 
and corner of Italy, is having a most perceptible influence 
upon the aspirations of their Italian sisters. 
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WILL CHINA CONQUER THE WORLD ? 


M. Shepard gives his reasons in the Nouvelle Revue for 
March 1st for believing that among all the prob- 
lems of the day none press more earnestly for consider- 
ation than the Chinese question. He looks with profound 
distrust upon the state of prosperity and security into 
which the civilized world has lulled itself. History 
repeats itself, he declares, with an unbroken rhythm. 
From the era of King Menes to the era of Queen Victoria 
storm has succeeded to calm in constant rotation, and 
the profoundest calm has ever been the forerunner of 
the most terrible storm. ‘‘So it was in the time of Solo- 
mon; so in the time of Julius Cesar and Napoleon; so it 
will be again, an@ soon. There is no sign more certain or 
more absolute of threatening revolution, of national de- 
struction and of chaos, than the certainty of peace and 
repose which reigns over a great part of the world. Look 
back to old times and we shall see that in this we have 
the surest indication which presented itself in thousands 
-of cases before the explosion of the most terrible calam- 
ities.” The terrible will, in this case, M. Shepard believes, 
take the form of a Chinese invasion of the civilized world. 
In order that we may conceive what it will be like, he 
asks us to consider the character of the Chinese men and 
nation. 

THE SPHINX OF HISTORY. 


Though Englishmen, Frenchmen and Americans have 
lived in China, though Chinese have lived in numbers in 
San Francisco for the last thirty years, it isa striking 
fact that absolutely nothing is known of the Chinese 
character except this—that it isin no way modified by 
the ordinary influences of civilization. The Chinaman 
in Europe or America changes nothing in his costume, 
his manners, or his habits. Even those who for practical 
reasons allow themselves to be numbered as converts in 
religion remain materially the same—the same in thought, 
in convictions, and in daily customs. There is not one 
among them who would not willingly return to the open 
practice of his own faith if opportunity presented itself. 
The prevailing characteristics which M. Shepard believes 
he may add to this conservative instinct are fanaticism, 
superstition, avarice, frugality, furious hatred of the 
Tartar. He might, if what he says of them elsewhere is 
true, have placed pride on the list. They consider them- 
selves as the sacred people of the earth; and it is for this 
reason that when they emigrate there is not one who 
‘does not look forward to carrying back the fruit of his 
toil to enjoy it in the Celestial Empire of this earth. 
Out of their mystery they come and into their mystery 
they return. 


WHY DO THEY EMIGRATE ? 


In answering this question, why they emigrate, M. 
Shepard keeps to the old view of an overflowing popula- 
tion decimated from time to time by famine and impelled 
by the danger of Tartar invasion from the north. He 
ignores or does not allude to the opinion which is now 
gaining ground among the well-informed to the effect 
that the western notion of the population of China is 
greatly exaggerated, that the emigration comes almost 
entirely from the neighborhood of the sea-ports, and that 
it is a commercial industry carried on at the expense of 
the many by the rapacity of the few. Hetreatsit as a 
natural movement brought about by natural causes. He 
believes that China sees itself on the eve of a terrible 
struggle with Russia, and that surrounded as she is by 
Tartary hordes on the North and West, and exposed to 
the attacks of England on the South and East, her im- 
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*mense populations may some day rise up and quit their 


own country once and forever in a mass. 
THE CHINESE FUTURE OF AUSTRALIA. 

When they do they will by mere force of numbers in- 
vade and overflow the lands nearest and most exposed to 
their approach. ‘If the threatened war between China 
and Russia takes place, it will do more for the instruc- 
tion of the Chinese than the whole part of that part of 
the world. Chaos will reign for a time, and then the 
Chinese people will escape from the whirlwind of internal 
struggle. Great fleets will be constructed to carry the 
fugitives away. China is a powerfully armed nation. 
Her army and navy are becoming every day more impor- 
tant. When the time comes she will be ready to cescend 
in force upon the territory most suitable to her. Aus- 
tralia is too far from England to be impregnable, all the 
more that, by that time, according to M. Shepard, Eng- 
land will infallibly have lost India. Australia will, 
therefore, be the first country which the Chinese hordes 
will invade. The North of Australia, inhabited in great 
part by native blacks (!) and by very few whites, will be 
easily accessible. The Gulf of Carpentaria will offer a 
free entrance to the invasion of Chinese ships, and they 
will come in such numbers that it will be very difficult 
for the whites to prevent their rapid approach.” 

What a separated Queensland is going to think of these 
proceedings, or how a Federation Defence Force of Aus- 
tralia is going to tolerate them, M. Shepard does not say. 
He appears momentarily to have forgotten these fac- 
tors in the problem. His Chinese shiploads are to spread 
themselves by thousands over the land, living easily on 
the game and natural herbage of the country, and then 
establish themselves firmly in North Australia. 

THEIR INVASION OF AMERICA. 

Thence they will spread to other countries, taking first 
the Pacific Islands and, finally, South and West America, 
Already in California there is a nucleus of Chinese occu- 
pation. The 25,000 Chinese who are in San Francisco 
would suffice to place their city in the hands of their in- 
vading compatriots. The same thing will happen in all 
the principal towns of the Pacific coast. America, occu- 
pied by the negro question and other internal troubles, 
will be unable to cope with the numbers daily pouring in 
through its ports of entry, and the Chinese will settle, 
like a pest of rabbits or a swaim of locusts, triumphantly 
destructive, upon modern progress. 

What part M. Shepard proposes to assign to the 
navies of the world while Chinese junks are thus travers- 
ing the oceans is left to the imagination of his readers. 
He makes no allusion to their existence. Presumably he 
had forgotten it, or perhaps the wily Chinese will begin 
by scuttling all our ironclads. 


THE LIGHT OF THE FIRE-FLY. 


LapDy BLAKE, the wife of the Governor of Jamaica, 
writes in Timehri, the quarterly of British Guiana, a 
paper on fire-flies which gives a very extraordinary 
account of the brilliance of the fire-flies in the tropics. 
She certainly succeeds in leaving the impression of the 
most unspeakable beauty of the moonless nights in the 
West Indies, when mountain, forest, and plain are 
throbbing with lights of various sizes and intensities, 
from the minute fire-fly of about three-eighths of an inch in 
length, to the splendid ‘‘cucuyo” or fire-beetle over an 
inch long with two large eye-like lights in the thorax and 
in the abdomen glowing like a living emerald. 

Creole beauties at balls in Cuba wear fire-flies in their 
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hair and dresses instead of diamonds, and the first French 
settlers who landed at Montreal caught multitudes of 
fire-flies and tied them in shining festoons before the altar 
where the blessed sacrament was being celebrated. She 
quotes extensively from Peter Martyn’s account of the 
utilization of the cucuyo, or fire-beetle, as an extermina- 
tor of mosquitoes. In addition to his services in this re- 
spect, he isemployed as a lamp in the darkness. He says: 
“As many eyes as every cucuius openeth, the host en- 
joyeth the light of so many candles; so that the inhabitants 
spin, sew, weave and dance by the light of the flying cu- 
cuius.” 
AS A PRACTICAL ILLUMINATOR. 

Lady Blake maintains that this story is not so in- 
credible as it appears to us at a distance. She says: 
‘* Any one who visits the West Indies can easily verify 
this statement for themselves, and it is easy to under- 
stand that the native Indians, who possess neither candles 
nor lamps, and who only knew torches made either of 
some light wood or of the fibrous interior of the Dildo 
cactus, often availed themselves of the brilliant beetles 
when busy after night-fall in their very simple domestic 
avocations. Even with all the complicated comforts of 
the present day, it was the common practice of members 
of our family, when entering a room at night, to catch a 
fire-fly, in order by its light, to find the match-box. Gosse, 
who during his residence in Jamaica made valuable ob- 
servations on fire-flies, states that he met with about 
fourteen species during his eighteen months’ stay in the 
Island.” 

Lest any one should be disposed to hasten to the tropics 
in order to enjoy the charm of existence illuminated by 
fire-flies, there are three papers in Timehri which will 
moderate theardor of his desire to go to the West Indies. 
One describes parasites, another scale and other parasiti- 
cal insects, and another deals with a similar subject in 
the occasional notes. 


A DUTCH VIEW OF THE BOERS. 


The most important article in this month’s issue of 
De Gids is that on ‘South Africa,” by Prof. C. B. Spruyt. 
“Till quite recently, the Dutch took little or no interest 
in South African affairs. President Burgers, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Europe in 1875, tried hard to awaken 
the conviction that South Africa might become a Greater 
Holland, as North America has become a Greater Britain, 
but in vain. But later events have proved that his ideas 
of the future were not so chimerical as they appeared to 
most men at the time. The Transvaal war—begun, just 
at the right moment, with a clear insight into the position 
of England in South Africa, which redounds to the lasting 
honor of Dr. Jorissen, the statesman-like councillor of the 
Boers—led, after a series of victories, to the restoration 
of independence to the Transvaal, which, since that time, 
bears the significant name of the South African Re- 
public.” 

The article is, in substance, a review of an interesting 
book of travel, by Hendrik P. N. Miller, who, reversing 
the usual procedure of travellers, landed at Lorenco Mar- 
quis and ended up with Cape Town. Naturally, perhaps, 
he has not much good to say of the English. ‘The en- 
slavement of most of them to strong drink, and their in- 
judicious treatment of the nacives, are points in which 
they are inferior both to the Boers and the Portuguese.” 
Elsewhere we hear that ‘‘ English philanthropy” has had 
so fate] an influence on the Natal Kaffirs as to render 
crimes of violence terribly common. The annexation of 
the Diamond Fields is ‘‘a shameless piece of brigandage.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


BOER LITERATURE, 

One of the subjects touched on—and one worthy of 
more attention than it has hitherto received—is that of 
the popular poetry current among the Boers. The re- 
viewer quotes two verses of Vat jou goed en trek, Pereira, 
which, rough as it is, has the true lyric ring and swing 
about it; and, doubtless, many more might be gathered by 
a traveller with a taste for such things. One does not. 
readily associate poetry, or singing—save that of the 
metrical psalms—with the Boers and their many excellent. 
qualities. Is ‘‘And take me away to the blue water,” 
quoted by Miss Olive Schreiner, one of those Boer ‘‘ Volk-- 
slieder” ? The point of view of the following, too, may 
be new to us: 

“The African Boer is, in spite of his lack of schook 
learning, and his ‘uncleanliness’—which is, after all, not 
unnatural in a country so poor in water—a born aristo- 
crat. Therefore it is that he despises the vices by which 
the Englishman and the Portuguese seek, each after his. 
own fashion, to alleviate the monotony of existence in 
that country. This eternal sameness is no hindrance to- 
him in his daily life, just as princes have a great power of 
resistance to monotony and ennui. It is for this reason 
that the Boer rules the native, by the mere notion of 
moral superiority with which he impresses the barbarian. 

A STURDY STOCK. 

‘““The defects with which the Boer is reproached are 
mostly ‘the defects of his virtues.’ It is perfectly true: 
that he declines to wear out his body by excessive toil, 
and prefers to live as a shepherd-prince, in modest sim- 
plicity, rather than make more money by applying him- 
self to agriculture. But it is time that the ridiculous 
accusations of ‘sloth’ and ‘love of comfort’ should cease. 
It is no sloth that we must meet with here, but an idea of 
life such as the ancients had, who despised manual labor, 
in so far as it dulls the mind and makes the body sickly 
and weak. If it is remarked that the Boers show little 
of the intellectual activity which accompanied a con- 
tempt for manual labor in the case of the Greeks, it must 
be remembered that the former are a people in their ear- 
liest youth. No one can forecast what fruits may be 
produced in the region of science and art by a people 
whose career—as regards physical constitution and sterl- 
ing qualities of character—has begun so brilliantly as 
that of our African kinsfolk.” 


BI-METALLISM FOR THE MULTITUDE. 


M. Emile de Laveleye, in a delightfully lucid if not: 
fully orthodox article upon the new Silver Bill of the 
United States, gives the readers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes a dose of bi-metallism palatable enough for the 
idlest diner-out. Serious people may agree or disagree; the 
most frivolous cannot refuse to understand. Of course there 
is no need to say that M. de Laveleye is as thorough going 
a bi-metallist as he is a free-trader. His very opening para- 
graphs, gently addressed to the ordinary public, dispose, 
without seeming to know it, of a favorite argument of the 
mono-metallist. 

FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICES INEVITABLE ANYHOW. 

The stock objection to a bi-metallic standard is that as. 
the proportion between gold and silver must be arbitrarily 
fixed, and subject to modification from time to time, the 
man who contracts a debt this year does not know what. 
he renders himself liable for next year. Between the 
time of borrowing and the date of payment, the standard 
value of gold may be lowered or raised. He may find 
that he owes less or more than he thought. Either way, 
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the makes a contract in the dark, and the most legitimate 
<ommerce becomes a speculation. This sounds very logi- 
<al; so logical, perhaps, that M. de Laveleye passes it 
by without any allusion, and begins at the next stage 
of the discussion. We point out to the reader, who may 
not chance to have thought of it before, that the phenom- 
-enon usually called a depression in trade, and marked by 
a general lowering in prices, is nothing else than a fluctu- 
ation in the standard value of gold. Countries which re- 
fuse the bi-metallic standard do not compare it theoreti- 
cally with the price of silver.. They are forced none the 
less to compare it practically with the price of wheat and 
house-rent. The speculative nature of commerce which 
is conducted upon a basis of credit is, therefore, inevitable 
and inherent, no less to the present state of things than to 
the state which the advocates of bi-metallism desire to 
bring about. No power on earth will keep the value of 
gold stationary while the supply of it fluctuates; only in- 
stead of hearing that the proportionate value of gold to 
silver has altered, we hear that prices have gone up or 
lown. Every cause which contributes to make gold plen- 
tiful sends them up; every cause which contributes to 
make gold scarce, sends them down. 


COINAGE QUESTION IN AMERICA. 

The argument of the bi-metallist is that the speculative 
character of credit transactions will, therefore, on the 
whole, be reduced by the adoption of a double standard. 
‘To enforce it, M. de Laveleye tells—always with the ease 
and point of an anecdote—the history of the monetary 
question in the United States. To say that one pound of 
gold shall be worth sixteen pounds of silver may be as 
arbitrary as to say that one egg shall be worth sixteen 
walnuts. The causes which bear upon the production of 
gold and silver vary no less than those which tell on the 
production of eggs and walnuts. Nevertheless, if eggs 
and walnuts were tokens of exchange in the place of gold 
and silver, the argument would still hold good that there 
would be less chance of scarcity or of plenty in both than 
there is one, and consequently less fluctuation in prices 
which depend upon them. After 1816, when England 
adopted a gold standard and drew gold to herself at a 
moment when the gold mines of America were giving a 
reduced yield, the result was a scarcity of gold, which 
caused a fall in prices, and consequent monetary crisis in 
all the markets of the world. After 1870, when Germany 
did the same, and the free coinage of silver ceased 
throughout the Mints of the Latin Union, the result was 
identical. In America, a gold standard was adopted in 
1873, almost without the knowledge of the Senate which 
voted the Bill for the demonetization of silver amid 
thousands of others without having it read. The effect 
was disastrous. The United States, with a population of 
sixty-five millions, has less money in circulation than 
France, with a population of thirty-nine millions; and a 
Jong continued fall in prices has resulted in the agricul- 
tural crisis of which we hear so much. How serious the 
‘situation is, especially for land-owners who borrowed 
money in 1873, can be judged by this one item. The man 
who contracted a debt in 1873, and counted upon paying 
each dollar with half a bushel of wheat, or with 5 lbs. of 
otton, is obliged now to give 1 1-2 bushels of wheat or 
12 lbs. of cotton. This means ruin to men whose margin 
was small. Hence, the many efforts which have been 
made of late years in the United States to rehabilitate 
silver. 

GOLD AND SILVER HEMISPHERES OF TRADE. 

Hitherto, in M. de Laveleye’s opinion, they have failed, 

partly from want of a frank return to the free coinage 
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of silver, partly from want of the co-operation of Europe. 
But even supposing the depreciation in the relative value 
of silver to gold to continue, America may very conceiv- 
ably become a country in which silver is the basis of legal 
payments. Then, in all trading relations, M. de Laveleye 
claims that countries maintaining a gold standard will 
suffer much more than this. In commerce with Asia, 
China, Japan, Indo-China, etc., the United States will 
havea great advantage, for they will have the same 
monetary basis. ‘‘When English merchants sell their 
products in India they are obliged to add to the price in 
proportion to the depreciation of silver, because they are 
paid in that metal, while they are themselves obliged to 
pay the cost of production in gold.” Americans on the 
other hand, paying the cost of production in silver, will 
be rid of that incumbrance in all Eastern trade. The 
tendency will consequently be to divide the world 
into commercial hemispheres, of which one will have a 
gold currency and the other a silver currency; and as 
America will be the trading center of the silver hemi- 
sphere, she will not lose by the development. 
BI-METALLISM FOR FREE TRADE. 

Finally, M. de Laveleye points out that the struggle 
for gold which follows a gold currency, can only be suc- 
cessful by one of two methods. The country which wants 
gold must raise its bank-rate, or get the balance of trade 
on its side by rasing its customs duties. A rise in the 
bank-rate falls on the national trade, a rise in customs 
duties falls on foreign trade. Naturally, therefore, the 
tendency is to put on higher and higher duties. The results, 
if a gold currency is persisted in, will be economic even 
without quarter. The McKinley bill shows what Amer- 
ica is ready for, but the McKinley Bill has not given 
unmixed satisfaction. America is preparing to hold out 
once more the olive branch of bi-metallism. If England 
rejects it, England will suffer most in the commercial era 
of the future; and she will deserve to suffer, for her gold 
currency has done all the mischief. 


LOVE AS A LAW OF PROGRESS. 

It is not as a sentiment but as an imperious natural 
instinct that M. Charles Richet treats this well-worn and 
eternally interesting theme, in a ‘‘Study of General Psy- 
chology,” which he contributes to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for March 1st. Nor is the epithet ‘‘ general” out 
of place. His scope includes the writing of love in nature, 
animals, and man. 

THE AIM OF LIFE IS TO LIVE. 

What strikes the students of living creatures is the fact 
that they are made to live. The whole organization is an 
elaborate protection against death. Every individual is 
provided to this end with instincts of repulsion and 
attraction. Pain, disgust and fear are the three tutelary 
sentiments of repulsion. Pain is the sentinel of life; it 
warns of injury. Without it and its fellows, life would 
be literally impossible. Nor could life continue without 
the instincts of attraction. The principal of these are the 
desire to breathe and feed. The desire to breathe is so 
imperious that it must on pain of death be constantly 
satisfied. There is no other sentiment so powerful. The 
desire to feed, though intermittent in its action, is scarcely 
less strong. The two desires essential to every living 
organism have become mechanical in their action and 
irresistible. Evidently, if they were not, humanity would 
long since have disappeared. The instincts of repulsion 
and attraction may be the cause or the result of exist- 
ence. Their object is evidently the conservation of 
life. If nature hasan aim we may then surely say that 
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this is her aim, to ensure the life of her children. Their 
suffering matters little. It is for the continuance of life 
that she cares. And on this hypothesis it is easy, in view 
of the differing conditions of the earth, to understand the 
infinite diversity of living species. In order that the sum 
of life should be as great as possible, it is necessary to 
have animals adapted to every element. 


“SO CAREFUL OF THE TYPE, SO CARELESS OF THE 
SINGLE LIFE.” 

The next conclusion which science justifies, is that the 
conservation of the species is infinitely more important 
than the conservation of the individual. It is evident 
that the first could not be achieved without some regard for 
the second ; but in many instances the act of reproduc- 
tion is the act of death. The law prevails, of course, 
largely in the vegetable world. It is the same with many 
insects. In more developed animals, including man, 
though the fulfilment of the law is not so rapid, the law 
is the same. When the parents have produced and reared 
their young, old age and death remove them, and the 
young in their turn begin to play their part and die. 
** Place for the young!” This is the law of nature. It is 
like a race of which we can but half see the goal, for co- 
incidently with the tendency to the life of the species 
there is the no less powerful tendency to the death. 
we see beyond? Can we tell why life should be so in- 
tense upon our planet? Alas, no! Noone can tell. We 
look on at phenomena which seem to reveal an immense 
effort toward a maximum of life for the individual and 
for the species, but we know nothing more. Still there 
are many of us who will find with M. Richet that ‘‘it is 
something to have discerned among the operations of 
nature the tendency at once so blind and so perspicuous 
toward the development of life. If we cannot know why 
Nature desires life, at least we know that she desires it, 
and that she has found the means to make sure of it.” 


REPRODUCTION AS ESSENTIAL TO THE WHOLE AS 
NUTRITION TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 

The lines of all Richet’s argument are by this time 
apparent. What food is to the individual, reproduction 
is to the type. The instinct is therefore present con- 
sciously or unconsciously in every organism. As with 
breathing and feeding, the higher the organism, the 
more conscious the exercise of it. The cabbage feeds 
upon the material which it finds in the soil of the field 
or garden. So far as we know anything about this pro- 
cess, it is too mechanical to be conscious, yet there is a 
preference for one sort of soil over another. The man 
feeds upon the cabbage, but it is with distinct knowledge 
of the act, and his preference for oné kind of cabbage 
over another is infinitely varied by the action of con- 
sciousness carried to a degree which we are pleased to 
call intelligence. By the exercise of intelligence he cooks 
his cabbage. The German turns it to sauerkraut, the Irish- 
man to kaulkannon. All this is the luxury of conscious- 
ness. The essential law is for him the same as for the 
cabbage. Thesimile holds good with the phenomenon 
of reproduction. Whether it be accompanied by com- 
plete consciousness as in the case of man, or by rudimen- 
tary consciousness as in the case of some animals, or by 
total unconsciousness as in the inferior animals and 
plants, matters very little. Reproduction is the law for 
all, only ‘“‘in proportion as the intelligence develops, the 
function coincides with the consciousness of the function, 
and a profound sentiment takes birth. It is love. Love 
is, therefore, so to speak, like intelligence itself, a luxury 
among natural phenomena, The species can be perpetu- 
ated without intelligence and without love.” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF LOVE. 


M. Richet devotes a couple of sections of his article te 
the proof and illustration of this point, tracing the process. 
of reproduction up, from grade to grade, of plants, animal-- 
cul, and reptile to the higher animals. First, the sim- 
ple process of sub-division, then the union of male and 
female cells in this same organism, then the mutual 
search of the male and female cells in separate but scarce- 
ly conscious organisms. Finally, little by little, in the 
reptiles, in birds, and above all, in mammiferous animals, 
intelligence appears, and with intelligence, love. By the 
wars of the species, Nature has secured the death of the 
individual; by the loves of the individuals, she has secured. 
the life of the species. There is no exception to her laws, 
the amceba and the poet are alike parts of one great. 
scheme. 

Where does unconsciousness end and consciousness 
begin—where do instinct and intelligence meet? M. 
Richet does not answer the question that he asks. He 
only suggests that, generally speaking, the animal who- 
courts his mate in exactly the same manner that his 
fathers have done for generations, even though that. 
manner involve elaborate and complicated acts, may be: 
said to be acting from instinct. From this point of view 
of the species he does usually well. The man who courts 
his individualized mate in a manner individual to himself, 
is acting probably from intelligence. In its result upon 
the species his action is often less right than that of the 
animal. Social considerations, personal ambitions, a. 
thousand artificial elements with which nature has little 
to do, are introduced into the problem. Physical and 
intellectual qualities are too often neglected. And yet, M. 
Richet asks, Who knows whether the future of man does. 
not depend mainly on the amelioration of the race? In- 
directly, therefore, he leaves it to be understood, it de- 
pends on the training and development of our capacity 
for love.. 


JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


Tn the Girl’s Own Paper Mr. Holden Pike writes on 
“Young Women as Journalists.” He does not like the 
idea of girls being reporters: 

Supposing the young woman to be mistress of all 
necessary accomplishments, she will still have to decide 
whether it would be quite seemly for an unprotected girl 
to travel about London or a great town in the evening 
until after midnight. The work also has to be done in all 
kinds of weather. We have seen such a girl at work, and 
one who was apparently well fitted for what she was 
about, but we sympathized with her in regard to the hard- 
ships of her lot while we could not but admire her 
courage. As things are at present, the girl reporter has 
to assume a bold mien when, with her note-book, she takes 
her place at a table among perhaps a dozen men, on 
whose province she is encroaching. It is not an occasion 
which tends to the development of feminine graces ; and 
this will be as fully realized by the girl herself as by 
those with whom she comes in contact. 

But leaving reporting on one side, he says: 

A great deal of the most effective work done on our 
newspapers has been done by women; and, could it be 
told, the public would to-day be surprised to learn how 
much of the total is still done by them. 

Everything depends, first, upon the quality of the 
work turned out; and, secondly, on the worker’s industry. 
As regards success and methods of procedure, several 
misapprehensions need to be corrected. There is a wide- 
spread notion that the only indispensable things are 
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genius and “introductions.” While, however, genius is 
always to be coveted, and its possessor always to be con- 
gratulated, there is perhaps no calling in which hard, per- 
severing toil in face of difficulties and frequent dis- 
appointments is so necessary asin journalism. Then, in 
the matter of competent contributors, what common- 
sense editor cares a pin about introductions in the con- 
ventional sense? All the introduction that he requires 
is that of effective work, good articles being far more 
weighty arguments with him than the most persuasive 
words of interested friends.. Ask the most successful 
journalists of the day who “‘ introduced ” them, and they 
will tell you that they introduced themselves. New 
writers of merit are always cordially welcomed into the 
ranks; but then they must really possess abilities, and 
not be mereambitious aspirants, of whom there are great 
numbers. 

Hence, in making her calculations, the girl who aspires 
to journalism should realize that the profession is already 
very much overcrowded. While so much depends upor 
temperament and outward circumstances, we should 
always hesitate before recommending any girl, whose 
livelihood depended upon her own efforts, to risk embark- 
ing on what, in the majority of cases, would be likely to 
prove a very precarious enterprise. 





INVENTION AND THE PATENT SYSTEM. 


Three articles relating to invention appear this month 
in the magazines. The most carefully prepared one is, 
perhaps, that on the ‘‘United States Patent System,” by 
Mr. James Shepard, in the New England Magazine. 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

The American patent system had its foundation in the 
clause of the Constitution which gives Congress the 
‘‘power to promote the progress of science and the useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries.” In pursuance of the powers.granted to 
it in the Constitution, Congress passed on April 10, 1790, 
the first patent act. This act was inspired by Thomas 
Jefferson, who may be said to have been the father of the 
American patent system. 

The present system of granting patents dates from the 
passage of the act of July 4, 1836. Mr. Shepard names 
seven requisites of patentability, chief among which are 
the following : 

The first is that something shall have been invented— 
an unknown thing made known; second, the thing in- 
vented shall be new and useful. By ‘‘ useful” is meant 
“not harmful.” The third requisite of patentability re- 
lates to the subject-matter invented, which may be any 
art, machine, manufacture or composition of matter. 
The fourth and fifth requirements are that the subject- 
matter shall not have been previously known or used by 
others in this country, or have been patented or described 
in any printed publication in this or any foreign country. 
The steps which applicants must take in order to 
obtain a patent are described in detail by Mr. Shepard. 

The following figures may serve to indicate the rapid 
growth in the business of the Patent Department since 
the present system went into operation in July, 1836. 
During the last half of that year only 97 patents 
were granted. In the first half of the year 1890, 10,713 
were issued. The total number of patents granted since 
July, 1836, has reached 442,090. In 1836 eight persons 
constituted the entire working force of the Patent Office. 
At present nearly 600 persons are employed directly in 
this department. Notwithstanding the lack of sufficient 


’ power of granting patents. 


. 
room, help and money, says Mr. Shepard, the Patent 
Office was never before in so good condition as it is 
to-day. 


THE FEDERAL CONVENTION REGARDING PATENTS. 


Mr. Levin H. Campbell reviews briefly, in the Magazine 
of American History, the proceedings of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, pertaining to the incorporation in the 
Constitution of the clause bestowing upon Congress the 
In none of the plans for a 
Constitution, as originally submitted, was there any men- 
tion of the power to grant patents. The first resolution 
to this end was made by James Madison, of Virginia, 
nearly three months after the Convention had been in 
session. On the same day Charles Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, also introduced a similar proposition. These 
propositions were acted upon favorably by the committee 
to which they were referred, and later by the Convention, 
and finally, after modifications, became a part of the 
Constitution. 

THE FUTURE CONDITIONS OF INVENTION. 

One of the chief discouragements to inventive progress, 
says Mr. Sylvester Baxter, in the Cosmopolitan magazine 
for April, is ‘‘the hindrance imposed by the existence of 
inferior methods for accomplishing work of the same class 
to which improved means would apply.” Should horses 
be removed from the face of the earth by an epidemic, for 
instance, he says, ‘‘we should likely gain in a decade the 
advantages which otherwise might demand a century for 
their realization.” The suppression of valuable patents 
by great corporations like the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and sleeping and drawing-room car companies is 
another discouragement to inventive progress. Such cor- 
porations are likely to be indifferent to the improvement 
of their service. In the United States inventive genius is 
less hampered by restrictions than in Europe. 





_ ANOTHER PRACTICAL SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 


Following up the interview which THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS published last month with Sir John Gorst, 
Help publishes this month an interview with Mr. Mun- 
della, who, together with Sir Lyon Playfair, will repre- 
sent the front Opposition Bench in the Royal Commission 
on questions at issue between employers and employed. 
Mr. Mundella begins his social programme by declaring 
that he believes the social question will be more easily 
solved in England than in any other country in the 
world. The great feature which dominates the whole of 
his proposals is education. You can make anything out 
of the child ; you can make nothing out of the grown-up 
person. His proposals are summarized below : 

1. Take care of the rights of the child, and compel the 
parents to fulfil their responsibilities. 

2. Assist the parents in educating the child by giving it 
free the best education that can be procured, including 
modern languages and drawing. , 

3. Establish cheap and accessible intermediate schools 
in every town and in every country area where a first- 
class education can be had for £5 a year. 

4. Free children from labor until they are twelve, and 
raise the half-time age to fourteen. 

5. Follow the German example, and provide continua- 
tion schools, and look after the welfare of scholars after 
leaving school, and training the blind. 

6. Feed starving scholars, if necessary, at the cost of 
the State. 

7. Pass the Eight-Hour Miners’ Bill. 
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8. Promote industrial arbitration, extending the powers 
of the Labor Bureau, and holding strike inquests when 
an industrial dispute produces an extensive dislocation of 
industry. 

9. Free the land so as to make it as easy to transfer 
an acre as a watch, increase allotments, and develop the 
yeomanry. 

10. Promote temperance reform. 

11. Establish a progressive income tax after the Swiss 
method, and levy heavy death duties on realized capital. 


HOW THEY SEIZED THE LAND OF OPHIR. 


The first place in the Fortnightly Review is occupied by 
a very interesting paper by Sir John Willoughby, Bart., 
who commanded the expedition which has occupied 
Mashonaland on behalf of the British South Africa Com- 
pany. Sir John says of the country: 

‘From an agricultural point of view, it is the finest I 
have ever seen, and possesses thousands of square miles 
of the most perfect grazing for innumerable herds of cat- 
tle. The products it gives to the natives prove that the 
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soil, with a more elaborate system of ploughing than is 
represented by their rude scratching with a primitive 
hoe, would produce almost anything; the scenery is 
lovely, and the climate healthy enough to cause endless 
grumbling among the medical officers at their misplaced 
energy in coming to a country where men never fall sick. 
Finally, all the experts attached to the expedition were 
unanimous in their opinion that Mashonaland repre- 
sented one of the three great gold areas in the world, 
with prospects far exceeding previous anticipation.” 

The following is his summary of the first earnest work 
of the Chartered Company : 

‘“‘Thus we have as the result of one year’s work, a mag- 
nificent country occupied, forts built, and excellent com- 
munication by a good wagon-road, 440 miles in extent, 
established ; 140 miles of railway and 480 miles of tele- 
graph laid down, and the right to a further 200,000 square 
miles of fine territory conceded. This is no bad record 
for a twelvemonth’s work, and one that augurs well, I 
think, for the future prospects of all concerned in the 
welfare of the company, especiallly as a good and cheap 
coast route from Mashonaland has now been discovered. 

‘Finally, I would point out that the effects of the 
government policy in granting the charter have been 
twofold : 

‘1. To secure ‘Fairest Africa’ to England: for had 
it not been for the prompt action of Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
these lands would have been annexed by the Boers, the 
Portuguese, or the Germans. 

‘2. To bring the blessings of hope, peace and security 
to the natives, who, up to the time of the arrival of our 
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pioneer force, were compelled, by fear of the Matabele 
on the one side and of Gouveia, the half-caste Portuguese 
slave-owner, on the other, to live like crows in the inac 
cessible fastnesses of the mountain and kopies.” 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW AND ITS EDITOR. 


No magazine editor who really edits can live a life of 
sloth or ease. Gen. Lloyd Bryce, editor of the North 
American Review, is one of the New York editors whose 
time and strength are given most earnestly and fully to 
their profession. Highly connected, widely acquainted, 
prominent in social and political life, familiar with the 
pleasures and advantages of foreign travel and residence, 
Mr. Bryce might easily fill all his time with engagements 
and occupations far less arduous than those of the editor at 
his desk of toil. But none of these allurements tempt him 
away from the vigilance and industry without which it 
would be impossible to keep the North American Review 
that live, fresh, and—in a good sense of the word—sensa- 
tional periodical that all the world knows it to be. A month 
is a short interval when the contents of a magazine are to 
be determined upon. Each successive number is a new 
problem involving infinite possible permutations, which 
the editor must work out for himself. Mr. Bryce plans 
every number of the North American Review as a general 
would plan the strategy of a battle, or as a skillful chess- 
player would study out his moves. The Nineteenth Century 
or the Revue des Deux Mondes is a comparatively leisurely 
affair. Each in its way is a timely product, but neither 
ever bears the marks of white heat or double quick 
marching. 

In some months the world’s movement permits Mr. Bryce 
to make his plan of operations quite complete a number 
of days in advance of the actual appearance of the Review 
upon the news stands; and programmes of a tentative 
sort are always made out for two or three months in 
advance. But all these hypothetical combinations of 
articles are subject to radical shiftings, postponements, 


and substitutions, if events make such changes desirable. - 


Publishers will understand how expeditiously Mr. Bryce 
manages these things when it is said that important 
articles—written to order at the last moment—are some- 
times received only a few hours before going to press. It 
is occasionally complained that the North American Re- 
view ought to be more carefully printed, and that it comes 
short of being a first-class specimen of the printer’s art. 
But Mr. Bryce would explain this by saying that the soul 
is preferable to the body, and that the essential matter is 
of more consequence than the mere outward form. He 
prefers to be able to hold the Review open to the latest 
possible moment for the insertion of the timeliest possible 
article, rather than to go to press three weeks sooner and 
secure more pleasing mechanical results. 

Gen. Bryce is aDemocrat. His predecessor, the late 
Allen Thorndike Rice, was a Republican. They had been 
college friends together at Oxford. Their tastes and 
sympathies seem to have been strongly similar, and their 
close friendship lasted through Mr. Rice’s short, though 
conspicuous, career. Mr. Bryce had been elected to the 
Fiftieth Congress on the Democratic ticket from a New 
York district. Mr. Rice had also been in New York poli- 
tics, and had been defeated after a gallant contest for a 
seat in Congress, having been nominated by the Republi- 
cans of a New York district, and having been defeated, 
as he claimed, by election frauds practised by his oppo- 
nents. Mr. Rice, having failed to attain a seat in Con- 
gress, was given the highly distinguished position of Min- 
ister at St. Petersburg, but died just as he was starting 
to that field. It was found that he had bequeathed a 


majority interest in the North American Review to his 
friend, Gen. Bryce, and had designated him as his suc- 
cessor. It is both curious and interesting to know the 
fact that so pronounced a young Republican politician as 
Mr. Rice should willingly bestow upon so pronounced a 
young Democratic politician as Mr. Bryce the control 
and editorship of the periodical admitted by all to be the 
one most conspicuously devoted to the discussion of 
American public affairs, and that Mr. Bryce should enter 
upon and continue in Mr. Rice’s methods and policies so 
consistently that nobody could well observe any deflec- 
tion or difference. It is saying much for both of these 
gentlemen—but no more than the truth fully warrants— 
to say that both of them have shown a fine independence 
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of all factional or sectional spirit, and have made the 
Review national in a broad sense. 

It is complained sometimes that our leading reviews are 
not creditable to the scholarship of the country, and that 
they are not comparable for dignity or for literary merit 
with the old North American Review, as it was before the 
war. It is perfectly true that the contributions now 
usually appearing in the North American will not bear a 
comparison with those that appeared in its pages a gen- 
eration or more ago, either as finished and leisurely con- 
tributions to literature, or as solid and profound political 
disquisitions, any more than the pleasant and striking, 
but brief and off-hand, essays that now appear in the 
Forum are comparable with the long and thoroughly- 
studied articles that appeared some fifteen years or more 
ago in the now defunct International Review. But it 
would be ridiculous to blame Mr. Bryce or Mr. Metcalf 
for literary and journalistic conditions which belong to 
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the times, and which editors must either accept or else go 
promptly out of the business of editing. The American 
public in this decade is not in the mood for elaborate and 
studied disquisitions, and unquestionably it cares more 
for the occasional brief utterances and frank opinions of 
the chief actors in the drama of the generation than it 
does for the reflections or criticisms of philosophers and 
scholars. 

Gen. Bryce has various special qualifications for his work. 
One of the most important is his own very extensive 
personal acquaintance, supplethented as it is by Mr. 
Rice’s no less extensive personal acquaintance, to which 
Mr. Bryce has fallen heir. The larger part of the North 
American Review is made up of articles written, at the 
suggestion of the editor, by men whom the editor selects 
for the purpose. Sometimes the selection is made because 
the public is interested in a man, and sometimes because 
the public is interested ina theme. But itis in any case 
the editor’s business to divine what would instruct, or 
please, or attract the public at a given moment. It is 
unquestionably true that the North American is regarded 
by more people, in all parts of the country, as at once the 
highest and the most impartial platform upon which cur- 
rent public issues can be discussed, than is any other mag- 
azine or review. It is the one serious periodical that 
can be found in reading-rooms in every state and terri- 
tory, and in every town or village that possesses a read- 
ing-room. It is especially influential in the States of the 
Mississippi valley, that constitute the great heart of the 
American republic. It is to be noted that politicians of 
both the great parties and members of the legal profes- 
sion are more likely to read the North American than any 
other periodical. Its pages are as open to Speaker Reed 
as they are to ex-Speaker Carlisle. It allows Mr. Blaine 
to defend the American tariff system, and it gives Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Mills equal opportunity to attack the 
system. It is open to every shade of opinion—upon the 
Silver question, for example—provided that shade of 
opinion is represented by the person really and duly quali- 
fied to appear in its behalf. 

The North American does not mean to turn a cold 
shoulder upon the great army of volunteer contributors, 
and Gen. Bryce is a careful reader of manuscripts offered 
by persons notamong the corps of regular or occasional con- 
tributors. He believes in the recognition of new writers, 
where actual timeliness coincides with high merit ; but 
when it is remembered that so influential a review can 
print only twelve or fifteen contributions each month, 
and that it must meet the wants of various representa- 
tive elements of sixty millions of people, new and untried 
writers can hardly expect that experienced writers, who 
speak with authority, and whose views and utterances 
are always in demand, should be thrown aside for the 
mere sake of giving the new comers their turn. 

To the uninitiated, nothing would seem easier than for 
the editor of a rich and powerful periodical to buy twelve 
or fifteen essays a month, and have his printer put them 
in type and stitch them together. There are probably 
seven or eight out of every ten readers of a periodical 
like the North American Review who suppose, without 
doubt, that they could do this business rather better than 
the editor himself does it. It does not occur to them that 
to plan the magazine, choose the writers, and bring to- 
gether the final product—fortuitously though the thing 
may sometimes seem to be done—is really a task requir- 
ing much higher constructive ability than the creation of 
almost any one of the individual articles of which the 
magazine is composed. 

Mr. Bryce is not only an editor, but he is also the author 
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of a number of novels, as well as a writer of review 
articles; and he had made a decided reputation as a 
contributor to the North American Review before he 
became its editor. He has shown himself conversant with 
many subjects, and in his writing there is always made 
obvious the advantages derived by him from active par- 
ticipation in municipal and state as well as in federal poli- 
tics, and from wide traveland much study of European 
and Latin-American affairs. 

Gen. Bryce is stilla young man. He was born at Flush- 
ing, L. I., in 1851 and spent his boyhood in Georgetown, 
D. C. He was educated in the Jesuit College at George- 
town and afterward in Professor Anthon’s school in New 
York. After some experience of travel and art study on 
the Continent he entered Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he remained as a student for some years, and where he 
received first the B.A. and then the M.A. degree. Sub- 
sequently he studied law in Columbia College. He held 
the position of paymaster-general of New York on 
Governor Hill’s staff until he entered national politics. 
He served in the Fiftieth Congress from the Seventh 
New York district, and gave special attention at Wash- 
ington to the advocacy of New York harbor improvement 
and various other timely reforms. He was married some 
years ago to Miss Edith Cooper, the daughter of Ex- 
Mayor Edward Cooper, and granddaughter of that dis- 
tinguished New Yorker and philanthropist, the late 
Peter Cooper, concerning whose philanthropic views and 
methods Mr. Bryce writes an important article in the 
April number of the Review. The portrait of Mr. Bryce 
which accompanies this sketch is made from a recent 
photograph, and is a fairly good likeness. 

A brief sketch of the venerable periodical which has so 
remarkably renewed its youth in recent years may be of 
interest. The first number of the North American Revietv 
appeared in Boston in May 1815, its editor being Mr. 
William Tudor. It was a quarterly, and was in some 
respects similar in form and method to the Quarterly 
Review, then at the height of its power and fame in the 
mother country. But the new periodical was to be dis- 
tinctively American in its character, and was to lead the 
way toa more vigorous life in American literature. Mr. 
Tudor was soon succeeded as editor by Mr. Willard 
Phillips, who was assisted by Jared Sparks, then a divin- 
ity student at Cambridge. Mr. Sparks was in fact the 
working editor until May, 1819. Incidentally it may be 
remarked that it was in the number for September, 1817, 
that William Cullen Bryant’s ‘‘Thanatopsis,” a poem 
which marked aim epoch in American literature, first 
appeared. Indeed, the Review was fortunate from the 
very firstin that it numbered among its contributors 
the most scholarly and noted American writers of the 
day, men who strove to give American form and spirit to 
our letters, while yet the tone of culture was distinctly 
English and European In 1819, Mr. Edward Everett, 
then a professor of Greek at Harvard, and rapidly attain- 
ing fame, assumed the editorship of the Review,—a posi- 
tion which he held until the close of the year 1823. His 
editorship was conspicuously able, and the Review was. 
accordingly advanced in position and character. In Jan- 
uary, 1824, the Rev. Jared Sparks, who had formerly been 
assistant editor, and whose name justly holds an honored 
place among American historians and men of letters, 
assumed the full editorship and remained at this post 
until April, 1830. 

It was in July, 1830, that Mr. Alexander H. Everett, 
Edward Everett’s brother, became the responsible head 
of the Review, and his official connection continued until 
January, 1836. Under his editorship the pages of the 
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Review contained many articles by such writers as 
George Bancroft, Prescott, Longfellow, the Peabody 
brothers, and other Americans of distinction as writers. 
The next editorial period, that of 1836-42, belongs to the 
editorship of Dr. John G. Palfrey, another distinguished 
American historian, under whose wise administration the 
Review grew in stréngth and public favor. At this time 
Ralph Waldo Emerson began to be a frequent contributor. 
Professor Francis Bowen, of Harvard College, entered 
upon his career as editor in 1842, and held the position for 
ten years, when in 1853 he was succeeded by Dr. Andrew 
P. Peabody, who also served through a round decade. 
Both these editors were men of varied gifts and highly 
cultivated literary tastes. Dr. Peabody, in 1863, was dis- 
posed to see the Review pass into younger hands, and so 
he relinquished his work in favor of Mr. James Russell 
Lowell and Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard 
University, in January, 1864. Through all these editorial 
administrations the Review held its position and enrclled 
among its contributors the ablest men of the nation. In 
1868 Professor Norton retired and was succeeded by 
Professor Gurney, who remained as Mr. Lowell’s asso~- 
ciate for a year or two, when the Review was transferred 
to Mr. Henry Adams, the grandson of John Quincy 
Adams and himself an historian whose recent work has 
given him the certainty of high and permanent fame. 
Mr. Adams invited Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge to become 
his assistant, and the Review remained in their hands 
until the end of the year 1876, when it was purchased out- 
right by Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, who transferred the 
office of publication from Boston to New York, increased 
the frequency of issue from four to six numbers a year, 
and shortly afterward made the periodical a monthly. 
With Mr. Rice for many years was associated Mr. Lo- 
rettus Metcalf, who subsequently founded the Forwm. 
Of Mr. Rice’s lamented death and the transfer of the 
North American Review to Mr. Lloyd Bryce an account 
has already been given. 

Among important enterprises with which the North 
American Review has been connected, especial mention 
should be made of the fact that, conjointly with the 
French government and Mr. Pierre Lorillard, it sent out 
the Charnay expedition to Yucatan. This expedition 
was very successful, and as a result of it the North 
American contained a series of important articles, after- 
ward published in book form. The Charnay researches 
confirmed the views of the distinguished Central American 
explorer, John L. Stevens, as regards the buried cities of 
those countries. Mr. Stevens, it should be noted, was the 
uncle of Mr. Bryce, the present editor of the Review, 
and through him Mr. Bryce had. for many years 
possessed not only special interest in Central and South 
American matters, but also exceptional familiarity with 
them. The expedition brought back to Paris many 
antiquities and plaster casts of bas reliefs, and these 
were placed on exhibition in a special department of the 
Trocadero. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The North American Review for April contains so many 
articles of exceptionally striking merit that an unusual 
number have this month been selected for more extended 
notice in another department of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
Among the leading articles of the month will be found 
reviewed that of His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, upon 
‘‘ Wealth and its Obligations,” Professor Ely’s discussion 
of ‘‘Pauperism in the United States,” Mr. Lloyd Bryce’s 
tribute to Peter Cooper, Secretary J. M. Rusk’s exposi- 
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tion of the ‘‘ Needs of American Agriculture,” Mr. Hazel- 
tine’s notable essay upon ‘‘ Married Women in Fiction,” 
and Mr. Sidney Dillon’s article upon ‘‘ The West and the 
Railroads.” 

SALISBURY, BALFOUR AND CHURCHILL. 

An article of pleasant and well-drawn character sketches. 
is Henry W. Lucy’s, upon the men of Salisbury’s Parlia- 
ment. He begins with a complimentary account of the 
characteristics as a man and statesman of Lord Salisbury. 
It is interesting to know that Salisbury’s ‘‘misfortune in 
finally coming into a peerage was tempered by previous. 
experience as a working member of the daily press, and 
that as a comparative youth he earned his spurs in the 
House of Commons.” His pet aversion, we are told, was. 
always Mr. Disraeli, and he “hated Mr. Gladstone with 
the bitter feeling with which a Tory of long lineage re- 
gards the champion of the masses,” while he ‘despised 
Mr. Disraeli with a lofty scorn of a patrician for an ad- 
venturer.” Mr. Lucy thinks that Salisbury should have 
lived in those times when another Cecil was at the head 
of English affairs, and that he would have shone more 
brilliantly as minister to Queen Elizabeth than to Queen 
Victoria. His cynicism and lack of sympathy for the 
people are well illustrated, as is the remarkable effective- 
ness of his oratory. 

Not many men have made their mark in the Salisbury 
Parliament, and next to the premier undoubtedly stands. 
Mr. Balfour. He has grown into the hardest-worked 
minister of the crown, and he is expected to succeed to 
the leadership of the House of Commons—a position from 
which Mr. W. H. Smith will undoubtedly soon retire. 
Mr. Balfour is seemingly a dilletante person in whom Mr. 
Lucy recognizes ‘‘the most perfect living example of the 
mailed hand under the silken glove.” Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s chance is played out for the present Parlia- 
ment, but Mr. Lucy characterizes him as ‘‘a model leader 
of opposition, ready, inventive, resolute, and, if need be, 
unscrupulous.” He thinks that if Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Mr. Balfour could work together in harmony there 
would be great sport in the next Parliament, even with a 
large Gladstonian majority. Mr. Lucy concludes his ar- 
ticle rather abruptly with the statement that two things 
are already certain; one being, that ‘‘ Lord Randolph 
Churchill will be finally indispensable to the Conservative 
party, and the other, that he cannot hold a second place.” 


MISS REPPLIER ON COOKERY. 


Miss Agnes Repplier, in an article entitled ‘‘ Humors. 
of the Cookery Book,” enlivens with her wit and spright- 
liness what otherwise would be a tediously pedantic array 
of allusions to the remarks of the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
quotations from the whole collection of old-time works 
upon gastronomy. It is a piece of literature scarcely 
worthy of Miss Repplier’s gifts, and yet, in its hints upon 
the continuity of national traits, as shown by English and 
French cookery, there is a seriously valuable quality to 
the article which must always pertain to any work that 
this gifted writer produces, 

THE GROWTH OF SUICIDE. 

Another article which tends to the pedantic in its 
over-wealth of historical allusion, is one by Dr. William 
Mathews on “Civilization and Suicide.” Dr. Mathews 
would seem to have been engaged for a long time in keeping 
memoranda and scrap-books for the preparation of this. 
particular article, which is full of statistics, and also full 
of philosophical inductions. Suffice it tosay that Dr. Ma- 
thews finds that suicide pertains exclusively to civilized 
countries, and increases in accordance with the degree of 
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civilization ; that the young as well as the old are its vic- 
tims, and that its causes are of almost innumerable vari- 
ety. He relates incidents of hereditary suicide ; and al- 
leges that alcoholism is the prevailing cause in the north of 
Europe, despised love and jealousy preponderate as causes 
in the south of Europe, and weariness of life, shame, and 
fear of punishment are the chief causes in central Europe. 
The great pressure and burden of responsibility that life 
entails under the strenuous conditions of our new civiliza- 
tion, wearing men out and breaking their spirits, is per- 
haps the most prevailing cause. High civilization creates 
innumerable wants ; stimulates consciousness ; deepens ca- 
pacity for enjoyment, and also for disappointment and 
dismay ; gives rise to a thousand anxieties and cares. 
Men exhaust the finer strength of the nerves, lose stamina, 
hopefulness, and zest for simple pleasures, and these 
things lead to disgust, life-weariness, and finally self- 
destruction. 
CASTELAR ON POPULAR PROGRESS. 


In some respects the most brilliant article of this num- 
ber is Emilio Castelar’s essay, or rather oration—for it is 
in the oratorical tone and spirit—upon democratic evolu- 
tion and revolution in Europe. It is an article packed 
full of the history of democracy in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Itsums up with remarkable acuteness the philo- 
sophical principles which have underlain those currents 
of revolution and reaction that—without an interpreter— 
are so difficult to understand. Revolution has its Utopian 
standards, demands more than the times can possibly jus- 
tify, and is followed inevitably by reaction. But the opti- 
mistic Castelar sees nothing discouraging in this reaction, 
for to his mind it means simply the settling down to a 
realization, by normal processes, of growth and develop- 
ment of the very principles for which revolution has 
fought. Asa result, for instance, of revolutions and pre- 
mature republics in Spain, that country has been freed 
from the absolutism of the middle ages ; and although it 
remains a monarchy, it is a land of freedom, of law, of 
representative institutions, where healthful progress finds 
no impediments. The article is one of uncommon value 
as a philosophical interpretation of recent European 
history. 


THE FORUM. 

The articles in the current April number of the Forum 
on ‘*What Can We Do for the Poor ?”’ by Rev. Dr. W. 8. 
Rainsford, and on ‘Railroad Passenger Rates,” by Prof. 
Arthur J. Hadley, are reviewed at length among the 
leading articles of the month. 


THE FEDERAL ELECTION BILL. 

Senator George F. Hoar gives an account of the defeat 
of the Federal Election bill, of which he was an earnest 
supporter in the last Congress. Senator Hoar explains 
as follows the provisions and aims of this much-discussed 
bill: ‘‘The bill reported,” he says, ‘‘ provided that, on the 
application of one hundred voters, the registration and 
election, though left entirely in the hands of the State 
officers, should be witnessed by supervisors belonging to 
the two political parties, who should preserve the facts 
for the information of the House, or, in case the inter- 
vention of the court should be sought by either candi- 
date, for the information of the judge. This, and a few 
provisions against bribery, frauds by election officers, and 
abuse of power by the officers of the United States, made 
up the whole of this much-abused bill.” The Federal 
Election bill, Senator Hoar maintains, did not apply to 
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the South more than to the North. It was formulated 
in the interests of an unrestricted ballot throughout the 
United States. 

At present, says Mr Hoar, the constitutional amend- 
ments relating to suffrage are absolutely nullified. No 
small share of the responsibility for the alleged defeat of 
popular elections he places with those Northern voters 
who have sustained the Southern suppression of a free 
and honest vote. He declares that 39 to 60 represent- 
atives sat in the last Congress in places rightfully belong- 
ing to Republicans. ‘The votes of these representatives 
have always been thrown against the interests and 
opinion of the business men and so-called: reformers of 
the North, who have been in such large degree their 
political accomplices.” 


A DEFECTIVE CENSUS. 

Mr. Roger Q. Mills intimates that the eleventh census 
was a partisan raid upon the right of representation. It 
is improbable, he says, that our population at the present 
time does not exceed 62,662,250, the number announced 
by Superintendent Porter. He bases his belief on the 
grounds that during no other decade in the history of 
the United States, excepting the period of the civil war, 
has the rate of increase in population been so low as that 
shown by the results of the last census. Superintendent 
Porter attributes the low rate of increase, it may be 
remembered, to an error in the rate given in the census 
of 1870, which, he says, should have been 26.6 per cent. 
instead of 22.63, making the rate of increase during the 
period of 1870-80 25.9 instead of 30.08 per cent. Mr. Mills 
replies that if this is true, our population increased faster 
during the war decade than in the peace decade following, 
which, he maintains, is hardly conceivable. 

As second evidence that the census of 1890 was incor- 
rect, Mr. Mills cites statistics of school population. He 
estimates, from information furnished him by the Com- 
missioner of Education, that the population of the State 
of Texas should have been, in 1890, 2,966,000, instead of 
700,000 less than this number, as given in the census 
report. ® 

WILL MORALITY SURVIVE RELIGION ? 

The fact that persons destitute of moral sense are apt 
to be also agnostics in religion, suggests the probability, 
says Mr. Goldwin Smith, that there is a logical connection 
between religious and moral agnosticism. That a close 
relation has hitherto existed between religious faith and 
morality will, he says, hardly be doubted; the exact na- 
ture of this alliance, however, has never been determined. 
‘“‘To the primitive Christian, morality was the will of 
God manifested in the character and life of Christ.” So, 
too, with the Jew, the Mohammedan, the early Greek, 
and the early Roman. Closely allied, then, as morality 
seems to be with religion, is there not reason to fear, Mr. 
Smith asks, that the present spread of religious agnos 
ticism will carry with it moral agnosticism as well? Will, 
in other words, morality survive religion? The reign of 
moral anarchy which followed the downfall of religion in 
Greece and Rome, and later in Paris, is discouraging to 
the belief that it will. Philosophers have, through all 
time, sought in vain for a sanction of morality inde- 
pendent of theology. 

Mr. Smith is of the opinion that the generations after 
the next may perhaps see agnosticism, moral as well as 
religious, tried on a clear field. ‘‘ By that time, possibly, 
science, whose kingdom seems now to have come, will 
have solved in her own way the mystery of existence. In 
the mean time society will be held together by established 
opinion, by municipal law, and by natural affection.” 
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“There is,” continues Mr. Smith, ‘‘nothing pessimistic 
in this; no want of faith in the future of humanity, or in 
the benevolence of the power by which human destiny is 
controlled. The only fear suggested is that society may 
have a bad quarter of an hour during the transition, as it 
has had more than once before.” 


THE GROWTH OF SENTIENCY. 

The article in this number on “The Growth of Sen- 
tiency,” by Major J. W. Powell, is the third of a series on 
evolution which is appearing in this magazine. The de- 
velopment of the organs of sentiency in animals proceeds, 
he says, under the sanction of the general law, that those 
organs most needful to animals, under the conditions 
which their environment presents, are the ones exercised. 
“Tf for instance,” says Major Powell, ‘‘in the battle of 
brutes during the struggle for existence, horns are brought 
into play for offensive or defensive purposes, under the 
guidance of sentiency all of the other organs pour their 
power into that one which has become for them a tower 
of defence.” Vitality in animals is the chief source of the 
evolution of sentiency, which is, according to Mr. Powell, 
the second mode of life, as vitality is the first. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 

W. E. H. Lecky, the English historian, contributes an 
article to this number on Madame de Staél. ‘‘She was,” 
he says, ‘‘not beautiful, though her dark and eminently 
lustrous eyes, beaming with intelligence, and her rich 
brown tint, gave some charm to her large and rather 
coarse features, while her massive shoulders, arms and 
breast, her full lips, and the firm grasp of her vigorous 
hand, indicated a strong, frank, ruling and passionate 
nature overflowing with life and with many forms of 
energy.” 

THE CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON. 

The account which Mr. Lecky gives of the interview 
between Madame de Staél and Napoleon after the peace 
of Compo Formio, may serve to throw some light upon 
the unintelligible character of the first Bonaparte: ‘‘She 
was at first dazzled ; she was at all times profoundly im- 
pressed by his genius; but she soon came to perceive 
that his nature was wholly unlike that of other men. 
She had seen, she said, men worthy of all respect, and 
she had seen men noted for their ferocity; but the im- 
pression produced on her by Bonaparte was generically 
different from that produced by either of these classes. 
She found that such epithets as ‘good,’ ‘ violent,’ ‘ gentle’ 
and ‘cruel’ could not be applied to him in the ordinary 
senses. He was, in truth, a being who stood self-centred 
and apart from the sympathies, passions and enthusiasms 
of his kind, habitually regarding men, not as fellow- 
creatures, but as mere counters in a game; a will of 
colossal strength ; an intellect, clear, cold, transcendent ; 
power, solely governed by the imperturbable calculation 
of the strictest egotism, and never drawn aside by love 
or hatred, by pity or religion, or by attachment to any 
cause.” 

FORMATIVE INFLUENCES. 

The article on ‘‘ Formative Influences,” by Professor 
Simon Newcomb, in this number is the eleventh in the 
series begun in June, 1890. Prof. Newcomb developed 
astrong taste for ‘‘doing sums,” he tells us, ‘‘at the 
early age of six years.” He was looked upon by the farm- 
ing population of Nova Scotia, where he was born, as a 
‘prodigy of learning.” He names two books which did 
much to direct the course of his study for life—Mrs 
Marcet’s ‘‘Conversations on Natural Philosophy,” and 
the ‘‘ Elements of Euclid.” 
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THE METHODS OF MIND-READERS. 


Mind-reading, says Professor Charles Gatchell, of the 
University of Michigan, is a species of trickery. The 
mind-reader succeeds by virtue of two conditions: ‘‘ (1) He 
always has the use of vision, when vision is necessary to 
the accomplishment of his object ; and (2) he always re- 
quires his committeemen to part with whatever they 
have in mind either by tracing or writing it or by com- 
municating it to others.” Mr. Gatchell describes in detail 
how some of the most clever tricksters perform the so- 
called mind-reading feat. The heavy hood, always worn 
during the performance of these feats, is, he ~says, so 
made that the wearer can gain through it all the inforina- 
tion that is needed. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock in his article on ‘‘ Trade-Unionism 
and Utopia” makes an important distinction between 
“ organized laboring men” and ‘organized labor.” The 
former, he holds, is really organized idleness ; and organ- 
ized idleness, while it may be valuable for militant pur- 
poses, is not valuable for productive purposes. Laborers. 
may be organized in two ways: as a producing body, and 
as a self-resisting body. ‘‘In the latter capacity,” Mr. 
Mallock maintains, ‘‘they may be able to govern them- 
selves, but in the first they must be always governed by 
others.” 

The last of the well-selected articles of this number is 
by Mr. W. J. McGee on the ‘‘Fload Plains of Rivers.” 
Mr. McGee calls attention to the fact that from 25 to 30 
per cent. of the population of the Eastern United States 
is crowded upon about 14 per cent. of alluvial lowland, 
and warns people who occupy the flood plains of our 
streams that they do so at a risk. 


THE ARENA. 


Reviews of the articles, ‘‘Buddhism in the New Testa- 
ment” and ‘‘ Nationalization of Land as First Presented ” 
will be found among the leading articles of the month. 

CROOKED TAXATION. 

Mr. Thomas G. Shearman gives to the reading public 
this month the paper.on ‘‘Crooked Taxation” which he 
read before the meeting of the American Economic As- 
sociation in Washington last December. Indirect taxa- 
tion, properly defined, is,says Mr. Shearman, nothing more 
nor less than crooked taxation. Such a system is ‘‘crooked 
in its operation, crooked in its form, and crooked in its 
effects.” Indirect, or crooked, taxes rest upon consumption 
and not at all upon wealth. They are shifted by those 
best able to bear the burden of taxation to those least 
able. As % is impossible beforehand to estimate correctly 
the amount of revenue which indirect taxes will yield, 
the result is that either too much or too little is produced. 
Public waste and corruption are the necessary results. 
Mr. Shearman concludes his paper with the italicized re- 
mark: ‘“ Let crooked taxation be utterly destroyed.” 

AN OPINION OF HAMILTON. 


In his sketch of Alexander Hamilton in this number of 
the Arena, Mr. E. P. Powell goes out of his way, it would 
seem, to defame the character of the first United States 
Secretary of the Treasury. He forgets that it is Hamilton 
as a popular leader, and not as a moralist, he is discussing. 
Mr. Powell’s conclusion that, after all, Hamilton was just 
such a man as was needed at the founding of our nation 
is orthodox enough, however difficult it may be to recon- 
cile this statement with preceding ones, to the effect that 
the same person was corrupt, treacherous, intriguing and 
a political libertine. % 
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R. Osgood Mason, M.D., explains the many curious 
phenomena of hypnotism by the supposition that there 
exists a means of communication other than that through 
the well-known channels of sense. 
sense-communication he calls the ‘‘ psychic medium.” 

THE INFLUENCE OF SURROUNDINGS. 

Mr. Arthur Dudley Vinton writes concerning the rela- 
tion which the environment of humanity bears to the 
human conscience. The greatest factor in the develop- 
ment or debasement of a race is, he maintains, the envi- 
ronment to which it is subjected. He points out how 
difficult it is for children in the slums of our large cities 
to grow up to manhood moral and upright. In short, 
people are, to a greater extent, influenced by their sur- 
roundings than is generally supposed. In Mr. Vinton’s 
own words, ‘‘ The success of popular government depends 
upon the character of those exercising the duties of citi- 
zenship; character depends upon morality, and morality 
is the result of environment.” 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The Nineteenth Century for April, although containing 
a plentiful variety of articles, is hardly up to its usual 
level. The only article from which any extended extracts 
elsewhere appear is “‘Five Thousand Miles with Range- 
Cattle.” 

THE SEAMY SIDE OF AUSTRALIA. 

The Hon. J. W. Fortescue has the first place, with an 
article under the above heading, which will make all good 
Australians swear. His point is, that the Australian 
colonies have kept themselves afloat by perpetual relays 
of borrowed money; that the Australians live on London 
loans; trade on English prestige; presume on English 
protection, and then make sport of English interests and 
do their best to exclude both English produce and Eng- 
lish surplus labor. With one exception, none of their 
railways pay the guaranteed interest, and without irri- 
gation it is impossible for them to pay; but more money 
is required for irrigation works, and so debt will be 
heaped up upon debt until, at last, all the Australians 
will arrive at the financial condition of New Zealand. 
He cries aloud to the British investors to beware lest the 
Australian colonies repudiate their debt, and he urges 
the British public to reverse its present policy, for Aus- 
tralia’s sake and its own. ‘‘If it cannot be reversed, let 
it be pushed a little farther, and let England, when next 
Australia raises an unreasonable clamor, meet the threat 
of ‘cutting the painter’ with a quiet assent, and intimate 
that, as an essential preliminary, an expert financier, with 
a staff of skilled assistants, will start at once to report on 
the financial condition of the colonies on behalf of the 
colonial bondholders.” 

SOCIALISM AMONG SAVAGES. 

Prince Krapotkin has an article which he calls ‘‘Mutual 
Aid Among Savages,” the object of which is to prove 
that, so far from mankind having begun its existence in 
a life of continual free fight, it was just the reverse. 
Societies, bands, or tribes (not families) were the pro- 
tective form of the organization of mankind in the 
earliest ages. He passes in review a great mass of infor- 
mation that has been collected on the subject of the early 
races of mankind, and adds to this an account of the 
social customs of such savages as now exist, with the re- 
sult of arriving at the conclusion that unbridled individu- 
ality is of modern growth, and is not characteristic of 
primitive mankind. The net effect of reading Prince 
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Krapotkin’s paper gives an impression that the Dutch- 
men, Hottentots, aboriginal Australians, Papuas of New 
Guinea, and, especially, the Eskimos, are immensely 
superior to many civilized races. He defends the savage 
against the usual accusations brought as to cannibalism, 
infanticide, and the abandonment of parents. Wherever 
we go, he maintains, we find the same sociable manners, 
the same spirit of solidarity, the same associations of 
men for mutual support. Within the tribe, everything 
is shared incommon. The rule ‘each for all” is supreme, 
and if the savage is alone in the woods, he does not begin 
eating before he has shouted aloud thrice an invitation to 
any one who may hear his voice to share his meal. War- 
riors may have fought each other, but the mass of man- 
kind have maintained their own social organization, 
based upon their own conception of equity. 


STATE-MADE FARMERS. 


Mr. William E. Bear, at one time editor of the Mark 
Lane Express, takes up his stand against Mr. Jesse Col- 
lins’s Small Holdings bill, which he chases up hill and 
down dale in thorough-going fashion. It is the first time, 
he points out, that State funds are to be used to set up 
Tom, Dick and Harry in a business which they do not 
understand, and which they are utterly unable to man- 
age. Its main principle is the quintessence of the worst 
kind of socialism. It discourages thrift, interferes with 
the natural selection of the fittest, is unjust and is certain 
to involve the State in heavy loss. Mr. Bear thinks that 
it is highly desirable to insist upon land up to ten acres 
being made attainable by farm laborers, who can hire or 
buy out of their own resources, but it is monstrous to 
attempt to establish amateurs as farmers of twenty to 
fifty acres, a kind of holdings out of which even profes- 
sional farmers fail to make a living. Mr. Bear thinks 
that the advantages of ownership are greatly exag- 
gerated. What small farmers want is a good Tenant- 
Right Act. 

THE NORTH FRONT OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Miss Bradley describes the sculpture of the north front 
of the Abbey, which has been newly completed, as if it 
were a stone book full of unwritten history. When fully 
finished, the scheme will bring back to the instructed 
mind the history of the Universal Church in heaven and 
earth, and will be a poem vast in design and execution. 
Unfortunately, very few minds are instructed, and so 
Miss Bradley sets to work to instruct us, with the effect of 
leaving on the mind an impression that there is prc vably 
no one in England who would not be plucked if he were 
subjected to an examination in Miss Bradley’s stone book. 
Her paper is very interesting, and it would be well if a 
brief, plainly printed digest of its contents could be 
affixed to the Abbey, so that the passer-by might form 
some idea of the significance of the bewildering mass of 
statuary that adorns the north front of the Abbey. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


Mr. A. P. Laurie asks whether it is to be civil war be- 
tween employers and employed. He says that the public 
is mistaken in thinking that the Scotch railway strike 
resulted in the defeat of the men. In reality, the men 
won, as they compelled the company to recognize the 
union, and to discuss the men’s grievances with the 
union. The recognition of the union is the charter of 
the liberties of the workmen. The point of Mr. Laurie’s 
article is that employers should recognize the righteous- 
ness of the workmen’s cause, and meet trade unions in a 
generally friendly and liberal spirit. 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


LORD ACTON ON TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRS. 

Of all the disappointing books which have been pub- 
lished of late years, Talleyrand’s Memoirs are about 
the most disappointing ; but Lord Acton is not a man to 
write upon any subject without meking an interesting 
article. It isa sketch of Talleyrand by the hand of a 
master. ‘‘When he knew that Louis the Eighteenth, 
who was forgotten in France, was repudiated by Europe, 
he resolved that he should be. king. It was the one solu- 
tion entirely hisown. And he made him king, imposing his 
choice with invincible ease on an Assembly of Republicans 
and Bonapartists, and on the wavering and bewildered 
master of twenty legions. It is the stroke of genius in his 
career. The conquerors of Napoleon found themselves at 
Paris in the hands of a gracious cripple in powder, who, 
without emphasis or exertion, crumpled up their schemes 
and quietly informed them that the Bourbons alone were 
a principle.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Edward Berdoe vindicates ‘‘The Mothers of the 
Slums” from the accusation brought against them of in- 
difference to their children. Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson tells 
the ‘“‘Story of Bianca Cappello.” The Hon. R. Russell 
pleads for a ‘‘ Department of Health” which would keep 
.all local officers of health up to their duties, and generally 
nationalize the measures taken against the spread of dis- 
ease. Lord Meath briefly describes the ‘‘ Model Dairy” 
of Berlin, an institution which he thinks might well be 
naturalized in London. Herr C. Bolle began business in 
1881 with three carts. Now he keeps 600 men, 140 horses, 
and 170 carts constantly going. The Duke of Argyll 
and Mr. Gladstone say some farewell words to Professor 
Huxley, the Duke of Argyll being controversial, and Mr. 
Gladstone apologetical. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


The first article in the Contemporary Review is one of 
the portentous length of forty pages, entitled ‘‘ The Savoy 
Dynasty, the Pope, and the Republic.” It is anonymous, 
being signed by a ‘‘Continental Statesman,” who is a 
Frenchman, and who bitterly resents the alliance of the 
House of Savoy with the German Powers. The House of 
Savoy, he maintains, opened the door to the Revolution 
on the day in which she flung Italy into a dynastic Holy 
Alliance. He maintains that the Pope and his advisers 
favor a federated republic in Italy in preference to the 
Italian monarchy. It is only by a federated republic that 
the Roman question can be solved to the satisfaction of 
the Papacy; therefore ‘‘Continental Statesman” urges 
King Humbert to retrace his steps, for now is the 
accepted time, to-morrow it may be too late, as a crisis in 
Italian affairs seems to be impending. The article gives 
a very long, and, from the French point of view, a very 
lucid, account of the events which led to the foundation 
of the Italian kingdom. The writer maintains that the 
government could be very easily overthrown without war 
by the discontent of the people, and that the best security 
Italy could offer to France would be the establishment of 
a Latin Republic. 

A BIRMINGHAM POETESS. 

Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, gives some account of the 
poetic genius of Miss Constance Naden, a Birmingham 
poetess whose name Mr. Gladstone included in his list of 
eight famous British poetesses. Miss Naden was born at 
Edgbaston in 1858. Her father has been the president of 
the Birmingham Architectural Association. Her first 
volume of poems were ‘‘Songs and Sonnets of Spring- 
time,” published in 1881. In 1881 she became a student of 
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Mason College, where she distinguished herself at the de- 
bating society. In 1887 she published three poems. She 
then came to the conclusion that philosophy rather than 
poetry was her true vocation. She became a materialist, 
went abroad, travelled in India, came home, and died in 
December, 1889. Dr. Dale says: ; 

‘‘She died too soon. She achieved much; she promised 
more; had she lived twenty years longer, I believe that 
she would have taken a great and enduring place in Eng- 
lish literature. Even among the few verses which she 
wrote, there are some, I think, which, for several genera- 
tions at least, will retain their freshness and their charm.” 


DEMOCRACY IN LITERATURE. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse discusses the interesting question of 
the influence of democracy in literature. He thinks that 
democracy has hardly any effect.upon the highest exam- 
ples of the noblest class of literature. Alike in science, 
poetry, and art, democracy, he thinks, has had no influ- 
ence. Even in the middle walks of literature, Mr. Gosse 
finds it difficult to discover that democracy, as such, is 
affecting the quality of such good literature as we possess 
in any general or very obvious way. The democratic 
spirit is influencing disadvantageously the quantity rather 
than the quality of good literature; it starves its best 
men and helps the coarsest jesters to get fat. Mr. W. D. 
Howells is the only great novelist our race has produced 
who seems not only to write under the influence of de- 
mocracy, but to be absolutely inspired by the democratic 
spirit. 

WANTED, A BASIS OF POSITIVE MORALITY. 

Mr. P. G. Hammerton explains and illustrates his belief 
that a generally-accepted morality is desirable, and that 
it ought to have the sanction of a vigilant public opinion. 
Half a dozen cases like George Eliot’s, he thinks, would 
seriously disturb the national ideas about marriage. The 
ideal condition of a nation, he thinks, so far as morality 
is concerned, is to have a set of good customs, and stick 
to them with good practical regularity, never even begin- 
ning to reason about them. Mr. Hammerton thinks 
there is no basis of positive morality, for all morality is 
relative, and changes with different social stages. This 
encourages the hope that a better social state may evolve 
a higher morality than that which is now practised: 

“Tn the future the only probable change will be to 
make public opinion more efficient still. It is we our- 
selves who have to form it, or at least prepare the form 
of it, for the next generation. We have it in our power 
to lower the moral standard or to elevate it, but we need 
not hope to elevate it without a closer union among lovers 
of a high moral ideal, notwithstanding (differences of re- 
ligious creed.” 

IS THE ENGLISH CHURCH DOOMED ? 

Professor Momerie, in an article entitled ‘‘ Theology at 
King’s College,” describes the troubles into which his 
heterodoxy brought him with Principal Wace and others. 
Professor Momerie prophesies a speedy doom for the 
Church of England unless its clergy ceases to lag behind 
in everything. He says: 

‘The Church of England is within a measurable dis- 
tance of dissolution. In fifty or a hundred years’ time, 
unless it undergoes a radical change, it will have practi- 
cally ceased to exist. There may still be an institution 
comprising bishops, priests, and deacons, but it will ap- 
peal exclusively to the intellectual dregs of the com- 
munity, and could only, therefore, in the bitterest irony, 
be called a National Church. To superficial observers it 
appears prosperous and flourishing; but nevertheless the 
end may be near.” 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir Frederick Pollock discusses the American Copyright 
Law in a somewhat optimistic spirit. He thinks that the 
price that we have to-day for the benefit of the American 
copyright will turn out to be much less heavy than is 
feared by the trade interests concerned. Mr. Arnold 
White roundly condemns the report of the Colonization 
committee: 

‘The report of the Committee is diffuse. Much of it is 
irrelevant and unworthy the importance of the subject. 
No serious intellectual effort has been made to penetrate 
below the surface. The result is a report that will not 
form a guide to the future action of Parliament and of 
Her Majesty’s government.” 

Mr. Wiman describes the tariff at present existing 
between Canada and the United States as a barbed wire 
fence run across the continent. He maintains that 
England would profit as much as any one by the establish- 
ment of free trade between the Dominion and the 
Republic: 

‘If by obliterating the barrier between the two Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the continent, this 40 per cent. of 
the British Empire could be enormously developed, and 
could contribute relatively as much to the world’s wealth 
as the revolted colonies have done, and yet retain a glad 
and happy relation with the mother-country, what greater 
event in the history of the Anglo-Saxon race could occur 
than thus, by commerce, to heal the great schism which 
a century ago was unhappily created ?” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Among the leading articles of the month will be found 
extended notices of four contributions to the April num- 
ber of the Fortnightly Review. These are the papers of 
Sir John Willoughby on the occupation of Mashonaland, 
Count Tolstoi on the relations of Church and State, 
Lord Meath on Anglo-Saxon Unity, aud Mr. Bouchier’s 
account of his journey ‘‘In Rhodope with Prince Ferdi- 
nand.” The rest of the number is very miscellaneous. 

MR, SYMONDS AND THEOCRITUS. 

Mr. J. Addington Symonds gives an English version of 
the second idyl of Theocritus, reproducing as far as 
possible the rhythm of theoriginal. He says that Sime- 
tha, the heroine’s description of the manner in which she 
fell in love with Delphos enables us to understand why 
the Greeks so often spoke of overwhelming desire as a 
disease. Here is an extract from the passage in question: 


I, when I saw, how I raged, how the flame took hold of my 
bosom, 

Burned my love-lost heart! My beauty waned, and no 
longer 

Watched I the pomp as it passed; nor how I returned to my 


homestead 

Knew I, for some fell bane, some parching disease had 
undone me. 

Ten days, stretched on my bed, and ten nights dwelt I in 
anguish. 

Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady 
Selené. 

Often the bloom of my flesh grew dry and yellow as dye- 


wood; 
Yea, and the hairs of my head fell off, and of all that I once 


was 
Nought but skin was left and bones. 
This, however, must be taken with considerable dis- 
count. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 











MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


Mademoiselle de Bury gives us a study of Madame de 
Maintenon. It is an interesting paper, and an apprecia- 
tive study of a remarkable Frenchwoman. ‘ With her, 
‘prudence’ having at the time of trust and enthusiasm 
reigned supreme, none of that spontaneous emanation of 
feeling which is the true ‘being’ with the woman can be 
expected to spring forth even from her letters. M. Geff- 
roy’s interesting publication has shown us, therefore, new 
and loftier aspects in Madame de Maintenon’s mind and 
soul; thanks to him, we see her now devoid of intrigue, 
and nobly given up to the cause of ‘education.’ Only 
once, the few lines Madame de Daylus writes on the days 
preceding the marriage, might lead one to see ‘she was 
but human after all.’ Still, this statement is vague, and 
comes not from her own pen.” 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH ON AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 

The Duke of Marlborough’s paper on ‘‘ American Mines 
and American Rails” will be read with interest, and may 
also be read with profit by all those who have invested in 
American railways. It gives a very vivid and by no 
means a very edifying picture of the systematized plunder 
which prevails in the American railway world. Never- 
theless, with all the abuses of financial management, the 
average rate per ton per mile for the carriage of goods is. 
under a farthing, while in this country it is about three 
farthings, with no greater speed in transit. He says that, 
speaking roughly, the general average of railway rates. 
and fares for goods and passengers is a third of what it is 
in Great Britain, notwithstanding the fact that wages are 
more than double in America. He also says that when- 
ever a line has anything like a decent local traffic to sup- 
plement its through haulage, any railway in America can 
and would earn 6 per cent. on its constructive capital. 
The abuse of powers has grown out of faulty legislation 
and the apathy of Congress with regard to these great. 
monopolies. The result is that an aristocracy of railway 
despots has grown up which wields greater power than 
any medizval barons, and which is daily becoming infi- 
nitely more powerful and more dangerous than all the 
feudal aristocracies of Europe put together. As a means 
of remedying these evils, so far as the English investor is 
concerned, the Duke says: 

‘“ What is wanted to make the influence of foreign capi- 
tal in American railways properly secure is to collect to- 
gether the scattered and disjointed interests of English 
investors, and to consolidate these blocks of securities in 
the hands of a powerful and well-administered corpora- 
tion that makes it its sole business to uphold the voting 
value of these stocks in America.” 

English railway magnates will not be pleased to 
read the Duke’s declaration that, if the truth is told, their 
railways are toy systems, and their rolling-stock toy 
freight-carriers, compared with the trains that are run 
all over America. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton in a paper on‘ Our Illusions ” moans 
away like an entertaining old crone on the illusions of 
age, winding up with a declaration: ‘‘ From birth to 
death, life is all phantasmagoric, illusive, conditional, and 
when that comes—what?” For one thing, let us be 
thankful, silence; which, for some people, would be a wel- 
comechange. Prof. Dowden in a paper entitled ‘‘ Amours 
de Voyage” gives some extracts from a little mass pocket- 
book of Fabre D’Eglantine, Danton’s secretary and com- 
panion in arms, a journal of his voyage from Wroyes, 
addressed to the ‘‘dear friend of his heart and the beloved. 
mistress of his soul” when he was nineteen years of age. 








THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


A writer who signs himself ‘ R.,” writing on the Moncriff 
system of fortifications, maintains that it gives the high- 
est degree of security for men and materials, but that its 
very excellence and simplicity have retarded its adoption. 
The central ideas of the system, the invisibility and dis- 
persement of guns, are the keynotes of fortification under 
modern conditions. 
MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S RETORT. 

Last month Mr. Knowles, in the Nineteenth Century, 
criticised somewhat rudely, and with contemptuous sar- 
casm, Mr. Harrison’s proposal to restore the Elgin mar- 
bles to Greece. Mr. Harrison replies in the Fortnightly, 
having been refused permission by the editor of the 
Nineteenth Century to reply except on condition that he 
approved of all that he might say. The paper appears 
under the title of ‘‘ Editorial Horseplay,” and begins with 
the comparison of Mr. James Knowles to a most hilarious 
oddfellow, gaudily attired, who knocked a stranger’s hat 
over his eyes and then declared it was only a joke. Mr. 
Harrison says that he has faced too many rotten eggs and 
dead cats to care for any that Mr. Knowles can fling, but 
the paper is written throughout in the tone of suppressed 
indignation which suggests that Mr. Harrison cares very 
much indeed. He says his say very eloquently ; but, 
although he becomes almost speechless with horror at the 
suggestion that the Greeks might probably sell the mar- 
bles for a round sum to some rival nation, one does not 
need to regard the modern Greek either as a mongrel or 
a debased wretch in order to feel that he might find him- 
self in such straits as to need to realize on all valuable 
assets. No doubt, the Parthenon Marbles, if he ever gets 
them back again, would be the apple of his eye; but 
necessity has no law. Greece is still, to use a vulgar 
phrase, ‘‘on the make,” and the general feeling, even of 
those who would be inclined to agree with Mr. Harrison 
in the abstract, will probably be in favor of allowing an- 
other half century to pass before removing the marbles 
from the soot-laden atmosphere of Bloomsbury, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Mr. F. BayForD HARRISON has a gossipy article in the 
National Review for April, on the ‘‘ Censuses of the Cen- 
tury,” full of curious facts connected with the enumeration 
of our people. In 1851, the weight of the schedules and 
forms dispatched from the central office was fifty-two 
tons. Twenty years since, one-third of the population of 
Scotland lived in houses of one room. In 1881, there were 
more women returned between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five than there were girls between ten and fifteen 
in 1871. The temptation to understate your age only 
seems to begin after twenty-five. 

There is a good natural-history paper, by Evelyn Pyne, 
entitled ‘‘The Garden of Death,” which describes the 
plants and flowers which correspond with the criminals, 
murderers and the like of the human’ race. Wherever 
she turns, signs of cruelty and foul murder meet her eye, 
for there is a vegetable “‘submerged tenth” capable of 
doing good and useful work, but waiting growing degra- 
dation for a strong hand to turn their debased powers 
into beneficent channels. In the next paper she will 
show, among the saints and martyrs of the vegetable 
world, some of these degraded organisms started on their 
upward path. 

Mr. Frederick Pincott maintains that in all social mat- 
ters the English are far more fit to sit at the Hindoo’s 
feet, and learn to serve tables than to become masters. 
Mr. Pincott maintains that English marriage customs are 
lowering to womankind, and are directly responsible for 
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some of the worst features of English social life. Mr. 
Pincott, therefore, we presume, would have English girls 
married by their parents at the ages of six and seven, and 
compelled to stand the risks of motherhood as soon as 
they attain the period of adolescence. By this means, the 
English women will be lifted to the womanly, unselfish, 
and pure standard secured by the Hindoo system. 

Mr. W. Goff, writing on the ‘‘Sun’s Radiation of Heat,” 
sets forth a new theory. He maintains that there is 
nothing to justify us in believing that the sun is radiating 
forth any more heat than that which the plants and the 
other bodies in space actually absorb. There is no proof, 
he thinks, that pure radiation causes the sun any loss of 
energy. It is only the medium which accepts radiated 
heat which deprives the sun of any of his warmth. 

Mr. Llewellyn Bullock pleads for the ‘Fine Art of 
Fragrance,” and demands the removal of that terrible 
curse of the poorer quarters in our teeming towns and 
cities—foul and contaminating smell. Mr. Bullock would 
civilize men through their noses. 

Mrs. Frances McLaughlin deals with the vexed question 
of domestic servants, and advocates the general intro- 
duction of lady helps. She does not think that there is 
any household service a lady need hesitate to undertake, 
except cleaning boots, washing clothes, bringing in the. 
clothes, and washing the outside door-steps. ¢ She would 
have servants treated like governesses, and establish an 
employment bureau in every town, where ladies, able 
and willing to undertake service, would put down their 
names and addresses. The bureau would be attached to 
boarding-houses, for, under the new system, household 
helps would be engaged by the day; would arrive every 
morning at a fixed hour, and leave after their duties were 
accomplished. To the army of poor ladies no doubt it 
would be a great boon, but the idea of a daily cook on 
a footing of a daily governess is one whica will not be 
realized in a hurry. 

Rev. Lloyd Williams writes once more on the endless 
question of church and dissent in Wales. He sums up 
the wants of Wales: 

“1, Higher type of politician. 

“2. A great reformer to unify the religion of the 
country. 

‘3, A greater colonist to husband the resources which 
are now being wasted in religious dissipation. 

‘*4, A Wesley or a Whitfield.” 

And that will do. Mr. Williams evidently wants a 
great deal more than he is likely to get. 

Mr. J. F. Rowbotham enters a plea in favor of English 
music. He thinks that the critics on the London press 
are mostly German Jews, who write bad English, and 
praise German music, ignoring all English concerts. The 
critic believes in one music—that is German, and, where 
possible, Jewish. English music, therefore, is boycotted 
in England, where the English groan under the multitude 
of Germans, who readily honeycomb the musical world. 

Mr. C. H. Leppington, in a paper entitled ‘‘ The Gibeon- 
ites of the Stage,” describes the salaries and duties of the 
supers, ballet dancers, and all those who fill the minor 
walks of the theatrical profession. Mr. Edward Salmon 
meditates upon Lord Beaconsfield after ten years. Jessie 
Weston writes a letter of hints to the single women of 
the United Kingdom, the point of which is, that women 
should go into farming in the colonies, especially fruit- 
farming, chicken-raising, and honey-farming. If girls 
wish to emigrate without capital, they could, in a few 
years, earn enough to buy a few acres of land, and make 
a small beginning in any of the industries mentioned 
above. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Westminster Review for April is distinctly above 
the average. The first place is given to an article by 
Geoffrey Mortimer on ‘‘The Rear Guard of the Christian 
Army.” The writer, while admitting that the progressive 
High Church and Liberal Nonconformists are making 
progress, asserts that a large majority of the Evangelical 
Church and the orthodox Dissenters are still under “‘ the 
corrosive influence of Puritanical thought.” He makes 
extracts from a number of speeches and sermons of the 
rear-guard Evangelicals which are melancholy reading 
enough. The reviewer, noticing Mr. Stead’s ideal of the 
“Church of the Future,” says that from the neutral 
standpoint of a mere spectator it has much to recommend 
it on the score of broad-mindedness. Mr. Mortimer says: 
‘* As shown in the past, the heresies of to-day become the 
beliefs of the future; ‘the down-grade’ of one generation 
are the elect of the next. And so Evangelicalism will 
dwindle and fade—not in fulfilment of the apostolic 
augury of darkness in the latter times, but in obedience 
to the inviolable and unceasing law of human evolution.” 

Mrs. Emily Glode Ellis concludes her savage attack on 
the ‘‘ Fetish of Charity,” which she declares fosters in 
the poor cant, indigence, false pretences, improvidence, 
and neglect of parental duties. What society has to do 
is to make tke lot of the laborer more bearable and the 
lot of the ne’er-do-weel more unbearable than it is at 
present. Charity, as practised at present, is the system- 
atic support of the meanest at the expense of the noblest 
of the race. Mr. William Schooling traces the develop- 
ment of the marriage institution. He maintains that if 
the State adopts the morals of the family by which the 
strongest helps tiie weakest, aiding them in accordance to 
their incapacity, it will have its outcome in universal 
socialism, community of wives included. 

Mr. George Chamier reviews Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s ‘“‘ Ani- 
mal Life and Intelligence” under the title of ‘‘ A Zodlogist 
Among the Idealists.” Mr. Richard Armstrong con- 
tributes an excellent descriptive paper on ‘‘Ibsen’s 
Brand.” Mr. Stevenson, in the independent section, re- 
views ‘Darkest England,” extracts from which will be 
found elsewhere. The review of current literature is 
more complete than that in any of the other monthlies. 

Mrs. Ellen Dietrick, a Southern lady reared in the 
South, replies to Mrs. Bodington’s article on ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Race” in an article entitled ‘‘Woman and 
Negro Suffrage.” Mrs. Dietrick is a thoroughgoing wo- 
man’s righter, and almost the only fault she finds with 
the emancipated negro of the South is, that he is no more 
advanced upon the woman question than Mrs. Bodington 
herself. 


NEW ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW. 


A number of excellent articles appear in the April num- 
ber of the New Englander and Yale Review. Mr. Linton 
Satterthwait, in his paper on ‘‘Caucus Legislation,” 
holds that the caucus in itself is a useful instrument for 
facilitating legislation, but that through its irresponsi- 
bility it threatens to undo some of the results of more 
than a century of legislative progress. The true source 
of the evil growing out of the caucus system is the falla- 
cious assumption that there is a binding force in a caucus 
edict. ‘A caucus,” he says, ‘‘oversteps the proper func- 
tions when it ceases to be a conference into which free 
men enter and from which free men depart.” 

COLLEGE MEN IN POLITICS. 

It is not'so true in the United States as in England, 

says Mr. Winthrop Dudley Sheldon, that only men of 
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university training can attain eminence in politica) 
affairs. Professional life in the United States holds out 
far greater attractions to the college graduate than does 
politics. Then, too, the mercenary spirit which so 
thoroughly saturates politics in this country often pre- 
vents poor students just out of college from entering upon 
a public life. Another influence tending to obstruct the 
entrance of the scholar into politics is the prevalent notion 
that only men of a stricily business training are qualified 
to deal with questions of public concern. Of our twenty- 
three Presidents, fifteen were college-educated, says Mr. 
Sheldon, thirteen out of twenty-three Vice-Presidents have 
been college men, twenty-four of our thirty-three Secre- 
taries of State, and twenty-two of thirty-seven Secre- 
taries of the Treasury were college-bred men. The com- 
parative number of college men holding office under the 
government is decreasing. Mr. Sheldon thinks, however, 
that this tendency will ultimately reach its climax and 
that once more, as in the earlier days, educated, trained 
intelligence will be freely accorded its normal place in 
our public life. 
THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 

Mr. Alfred L. Riggs points out some difficulties in the 
way of the settlement of the Indian problem. Mr. Riggs 
has had an intimate acquaintance with the Indians 
of the Northwest for the last fifty vears, and it is upon 
this knowledge that the suggestions he presents are 
based. Some of the difficulties standing in the way 
of the civilization of the Indians which he mentions 
are their wildness, recklessness, religion, and social cus- 
toms. ‘‘To meet these difficulties,” Mr. Riggs advises, 
‘“we must bring in moral forces that can reach the 
springs of character. The Indian must have a new spirit- 
ual impulse and a new revelation.” The recent Sioux out- 
break, he says, was the revolt of the heathen wild man 
against Christianity and civilization. 

Three most valuable argumentative papers appear in 
this number on the gubernatorial election controversy 
in Connecticut; one by Hon. Lynde Harrison (Republican), 
one by Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin (Democrat), and another 
by Henry T. Blake, Esq. (Republican). 


THE JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 


The International Journal of Ethics, ‘devoted to the 
advancement of ethical knowledge and practice,” is a 
quarterly periodical, the third number of which has just 
appeared. This strong and scholarly publication indi- 
cates the important growth of the philosophical studies in 
the United States in recent years. For although the - 
name of the magazine—as well as the list of gentlemen 
constituting the editorial committee—points to an 
international character and scope, the periodical is never- 
theless American in initiation and in control and manage- 
ment. Dr. Felix Adler’s name heads the list of the 
editorial committee, and Professor Josiah Royce of 
Harvard, Dr. Stanton Coit, Professor Von Gizycki of 
Berlin, Professor Jog] of Prague, and Messrs. J. 8. Mac- 
kenzie of Manchester and J. H. Muirhead of London, are 
the other names that comprise the editorial board. The 
opening article of this number is by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
upon “Social Equality.” It is a critical discussion of the 
true relations between justice and equality, and has prac- 
tical timeliness. Professor Simon N. Patten of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania gives his views of the ethics of 
land tenure. Mr. Patten’s principle is stated as follows: 
“If social changes take from the laborer by making 
him more worthless to society, state activity should be 
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increased enough to compensate him.” Apparently Mr. 
Patten would so adjust taxation as to compensate the 
non-landholding classes for any natural share that might 
belong to them in the surplus products of the earth. 

A very entertaining paper is that by Clara E. Collet, 
entitled ‘‘ Moral Tales,” which reviews some of the litera- 
ture of fiction that was standard a generation ago, for 
the purpose of looking critically at the ethical lessons 
therein contained. 

A SUMMER SCHOOL OF ETHICS. 

The important announcement is made of a summer 
school of applied ethics to be held at some convenient 
resort in New England or New York, beginning early in 
July and continuing six weeks. The department of Eco- 
nomics will be under charge of Professor H. C. Adams of 
the University of Michigan, in which, also, six other 
prominent economic specialists will give courses of lec- 
tures. The department of the History of Religions will 
be in charge of Professor C. H. Toy of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who will be assisted by a number of distinguished 
scholars. Professor Felix Adler of New York, who will 
have personal supervision of the department of Ethics, 
will also have the co-operation of several lecturers and 
specialists of distinction. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


The April number of the Educational Review is one 
that possesses more of interest technically for men and 
women of the teaching profession than it does for the 
general reader. Proressor James MacAlister of the 
‘‘ Drexel Institute of Art, Sciences and Industries,” Phila- 
delphia, writes ardently in advocacy of art education in 
the public schools. The most important paper in the 
number, by far, is an appreciative sketch of the life and 
work of Adolf Diesterweg, by Mr. Henry*Cassel. Diest- 
erweg, who was born in Westphalia in 1790 and who died 
in 1866, was the father of the public school system of 
Prussia. It was he who originated and developed the 
system of training-schools for teachers which has accom- 
plished so much for the efficiency of popular education in 
Germany. The Review discusses very many topics of 
theoretical and practical pedagogics. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


The Century Magazine for April is full of substantial 
and conscientious work, and its table of contents presents 
a remarkable array of attractive subjects and of names 
that rank high in current literature. Thus one finds 
among the contributors, W. J. Stillman, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Edward Eggleston, Moncure D. Conway, Maurice 
Thompson, Frederick Schwatka, Amelia Gere Mason, R. 


W. Gilder, Mary Putnam Jacobi, Richard Harding Davis, 


Frank Dempster Sherman, and numerous other writers 
whose pens always deservedly command attention. The 
opening article is Amelia G. Mason’s description of ‘The 
Salons of the Revolution and the Empire.” Madame de 
Staél is the principal subject of the paper, but the salons 
of Madame Roland, Madame Necker, and Madame Con- 
dorcet are also pleasantly described. 


PACIFIC COAST HISTORY. 


This number contains a large amount of valuable his- 
torical material pertaining to the western coast of North 
America. Thus Frederick Schwatka contributes an ac- 
count of the New York Times expedition to Mount St. 
Elias (Alaska) in 1876, and Israel C. Russell writes of the 
expedition of the National Geographic Society and the 
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United States Geological Survey in 1890, both papers being 
valuable contributions to a scientific knowledge of our far 
northwestern territory. Julius H. Platt has an uncom- 
monly readable chapter of reminiscences of forty years 
ago, entitled ‘‘To California by Panama in ’49.” The illus- 
trations of this article are capital, and its array of cu- 
rious facts gives it high permanent value as a piece of 
material for the future historian. Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Frémont compiles from the manuscripts and notes of her 
late distinguished husband, Gen. John C. Frémont, a 
chapter entitled ‘‘The Conquest of California.” This is 
history at first-hand by the man who was himself the 
chief part of the great event he describes. Following Gen. 
Frémont’s article are several pages of ‘‘ California,” con- 
taining letters and documents relating to events in 1849. 


AFRICAN FETISHISM. 


Another valuable chapter of first-hand testimony is an 
article on ‘‘Fetishism in Congo Land,” by E. J. Glave, 
who was one of Stanley’s pioneer officers, who has many 
strange and interesting facts to relate, and who renders 
the paper more interesting by illustrations of his own 
drawing. ‘‘The imagination of the savage,” says Mr. 
Glave, ‘‘surrounds life with an atmosphere of awe and 
mystery. He walks continually in fear. Evil in countless 
undefined shapes is lurking everywhere. Influences ob. 
noxious to him lie concealed in every object. Trees, stones, 
herbs, all contain imprisoned spirits, which, if released by 
any heedless action on his part, may rend and destroy him, 
He must be ever watchful to propitiate or control thé 
malevolent powers that menace him at every turn. Ill 
luck may be transmitted to him from object animate or 
inanimate when he is least aware.” Herein lies the key 
to the fetish practices of the African savage. The reader 
will be astonished at the elaborateness of the religious 
rites of these heathen, and at the remarkable training 
which the fetish-men undergo. In many respects, how- 
ever, the African fetish-men suggest the medicine-men of 
our American Indian tribes. Mr. Glave does not believe 
that the superstitions of the Congo races will be difficult 
to overcome, for he remarks that ‘‘the African knows of 
no past and he is bound by no great memories. He lives 
entirely in the present and his beliefs are made to fit the 
needs of the moment.” Mr. Glave thinks, therefore, that 
Africa is a hopeful field for Christian missionary endeavor, 
and that the fetishism of the tribes may be regarded as 
the vagaries of child-like ignorance, and that they have 
none of the essential power of resistance that belongs to 
creeds that have outlived centuries of progress. 


MR. STILLMAN ON LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Mr. W. J. Stillman, always a critic of sincerity and 
courage, writes briefly about Leonardo da Vinci. Mr. 
Stillman reminds us that most of the pictures which have 
been attributed to Leonardo are of more than doubtful 
authenticity, and that the ‘“‘Cenacolo” and the ‘“ Mona 
Lisa” are so badly retouched that we can scarcely say 
that we know them as they were originally. ‘The plain 
truth concerning Leonardo,” says Mr. Stillman, ‘‘is that 
he had of the supreme qualities of the artist only the 
accuracy of vision, which is his scientifle outfit, and the 
power of concentration, which he used fitfully and rarely. 
His temperament and mental qualities were thoroughly 
scientific and his painting was realistic.” It is upon this 
line that Mr. Stillman proceeds at some length. He re- 
gards Leonardo as a man of vast scientific and intellect- 
ual power and ability, who was defective in the artistic 
instinct and faculty. 
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A NORTHERN WAR PRISON-PEN. 

The war paper of the month most decidedly carries the 
conflict ‘‘into Africa.” We have been entertained and 
distressed with many chapters of reminiscences of Union 
soldiers who were confined in the military prison-pens of 
the South, and now it is only fair that the other side of 
the story should be told. Dr. John A. Wyeth, in a paper 
entitled ‘‘Cold Cheer at Camp Morton,” tells his expe- 
riences in the military prison at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
where, for a number of months, with thousands of other 
Confederate soldiers, he was detained as a prisoner of 
war. Camp Morton, in 1863, was a plot of ground for- 
merly used as a fair-ground, containing about twenty 
acres of land, inclosed by a plank wall some twenty feet 
high. The so-called barracks were the old cattle-sheds 
and stable buildings of the fair-grounds, and in these the 
soldiers were huddled. Upon either side of these long 
sheds were shelves extending outward some seven feet, 
four tiers in height, the tiers being three feet apart ; and 
upon these unpartitioned shelves the prisoners were 
stowed away at night. There was no straw between 
them and the planks, and each man was allowed but a 
single blanket. Dr. Wyeth alleges that many men froze 
to death in the winter, and that at no period of his im- 
prisonment was the ration issued sufficient to stay hun- 
ger. He asserts that many of his comrades died of star- 
vation. The details of cruelties and indignities practised 
in this prison, as given in Dr. Wyeth’s narrative, 
remind one of the like stories about Andersonville. It 
is a painful tale, and Dr. Wyeth declares that he has 
waited to allow a quarter of a century to elapse before 
publishing his unhappy experience. It is well to remem- 
ber that Americans are one people, of common origin, 
and of like qualities, both good and evil; and it would 
have been only reasonable to expect in advance that the 
treatment of prisoners would not be far different, under 
like conditions and circumstances, by the military 
authorities of the great armies of the late war on either 
side. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway has made some interesting and 
curious investigations, beginning with the tradition that 
Frederick the Great sent Washington a sword with the 
inscription, ‘‘ From the oldest general in the world to the 
greatest.” Mr. Conway proves the story to have been a 
myth. In his investigation he has unearthed many points 
of interest relating both to Frederick the Great and to 
George Washington, and his brief paper upon those two 
great men is full of historical interest. 

The ‘‘ Topics of the Time” in this number of the Century 
give first ‘‘A ‘Cheap Money’ Lesson” out of some of the early 
experience of English finance, where it was attempted to 
issue paper money upon the value of lands—a fallacy that 
led to disastrous results. The second topic treated is that 
of “Country Roads,” in which it is shown that good roads, 
especially in States and localities accessible from the great 
Eastern towns and cities, are highly profitable investments, 
since good roads are a sine qua non to a community desir- 
ing to be enriched by summer boarders. 

The discussion of the ‘“ Effects of Christian Science and 
Mind-Cure on the ‘ Regular Practice,’” is an apologetic to 
the extent of claiming for these new methods a good 
deal of philosophical insight, which must react advantage- 
ously upon the general practice of medicine. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Harper’s Magazine for April opens with a finely illus- 
trated article on the French army, by Gen. Lewal, him- 
self a high officer in that army, a military enthusiast, and 
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a Frenchman to his finger tips. The article fairly palpi- 
tates with the spirit of the reorganized French army and 
with glowing hostility to the Germans. ‘‘ Reorganization 
after defeat” is the keynote of his treatment, and he 
shows how, in all the history of the past century, French 
and German armies have reached their best results through 
the long and patient work of rehabilitation that has fol- 
lowed some crushing defeat. As for the present condition 
of the French army, Gen. Lewal’s confidence is absolute. 
He explains the systems of manceuvres and mobilization 
now practised upon a scale almost as gigantic as war 
itself, and shows how dangerously ready France is to 
engage in the great combat, the inevitability of which no 
Frenchman for a moment doubts. 


WISCONSIN, BY A ‘‘ FAVORITE SON.” 


Senator Vilas writes an article upon the State of Wis- 
consin that is so good and thorough a piece of work as to 
deserve expansion by him into a volume upon the com- 
monwealth: Particularly interesting is his discussion of 
the boundary lines of the States within the old Northwest 
Territory. Few people are aware of the fact that those 
lines do not in any case actually lie where the ordinance 
of 1787 specifically ordains that they should lie, although 
that ordinance is regarded as no less binding than the 
Constitution itself, and it is confessedly to ‘forever 
remain unalterable unless by common consent.” If this 
‘“compact” had been kept the State of Wisconsin would 
have had for its southern boundary a line extending west 
from the very lowest point of Lake Michigan, and it 
would therefore have incluaed the city of Chicago, and 
upon the west it would have included St. Paul, Duluth, 
and that portion of Minneapolis which lies on the east 
bank of the Mississippi. Wisconsin would also have 
included ‘the upper peninsula of Michigan. These cu- 
rious and interesting facts are well brought out in Senator 
Vilas’ historical sketch. The explorations of Nicollet, 
250 years ago, and all the romantic history of the early 
Northwestern voyagewrs, are narrated in a condensed 
but graphic manner; and the later periods of settlement 
by Englishmen and Americans are thoroughly described. 
The article is well illustrated with portraits of Wiscon- 
sin’s most distinguished sons. The most important article 
in the number, that of the Hon. E. J. Phelps upon the 
Behring Sea controversy, is reviewed at length as one of 
the leading articles of the month. 


A GERMAN THEATRE, 


Dr. Charles Waldstein contributes a most charming 
and instructive paper upon the Court Theatre of Mein- 


ingen. Meiningen is a small German town of ten 
or twelve thousand people, the capital of one of those 
petty principalities absorbed into the German Empire, 
and ruled over by a duke who happens to be a man of 
the highest artistic temperament and training, and the 
proprietor and manager of perhaps the most remarkable 
theatrical company now in existence. Dr. Waldstein’s 
description of the Meiningen theatre and the players 
upon its stage is much more than a pleasant account of 
a local German institution. It is an important critical 
essay upon the modern theatre and the true principles of 
dramatic representation. The cardinal feature of the 
great success attained by the Meiningen company is the 
absolute subordination of each individual actor. The 
old-fashioned idea of the ‘‘star” is absolutely eliminated. 
Each player is completely subordinated to bis part, and 
in that sense there are no star parts. Moreover, there is 
no such thing as a regular chorus, for every actor in the 
company must, on some occasions, perform the most 
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insignificant réles. The actor, no matter how well quali- 
fied to play the most conspicuous part, must, on many 
occasions, appear as a member of the chorus; and so in 
the mob that is swayed by Antony’s speech over the dead 
body of Cesar are actors, more than one, who might on 
the following day play the réles of Antony, of Ceesar, of 
Brutus, of Cassius, with perfect success. What Germany 
has been doing for musical and operatic representation is 
well known, but we have been so accustomed to look to 
Paris alone for the best and most modern things in the 
art of acting, that it will be an interesting surprise to 
most readers to know from the pen of so trustworthy a 
critic as Dr. Waldstein that the Germans are to havea 
large part in the development of the dramatic art of the 
future. 

Theodore Child continues in this number his provincial 
sketches of the Argentine Republic. Dr. Mitchell Prud- 
den writes popularly of the bacteria, and these solid 
articles are interlarded with the usual variety of stories 
and poems. The Easy Chair and The Study, by George 
William Curtis and William D. Howells respectively, are 
always the best parts of Harper’s Magazine. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


The Atlantic Monthly for April is a number of well- 
sustained excellence throughout, but it has no papers of 
exceptional note or timeliness. The March number was 
more conspicuous for articles of political and economic 
interest, while the current one is of more distinctly literary 
flavor. William Douglas O’Connor begins a striking story 
which is to appear in two parts, entitled ‘‘The Brazen 
Android.” The Android is the ‘‘ talking-head of brass with 
which Friar Bacon is said to have antedated Edison’s in- 
vention;” and that striking historical figure, Simon de 
Montfort, figures as one of the principal personages of the 
tale. 

Olive Thorne Miller has a charming paper upon the 
study of birds and their habits through the half-open 
blinds of her window. Percival Lowell continues his 
narrative of exploration in Japan; William P. Andrews 
writes the first of a series of papers on Goethe’s Faust; 
Clinton Sccllard contributes an ambitious poem in blank 
verse, ‘‘ Easter Eve at Kerak-Moab;” and several other 
short poems appear. 


THE ARMENIAN SITUATION. 

The most important paper upon current affairs is that 
of S. G. W. Benjamin, who discusses ‘‘ The Armenians and 
the Porte.” The present disturbances in Armenia have 
attracted the serious attention of all the European powers, 
because the position—geographical, racial, and political— 
of the Armenian people renders them almost as critical a 
point in the politics of the East as is the position of the 
Bulgarians. Armenia borders upon Persia, and lies partly 
in the Caucassus district, which is now included in the 
Russian Empire ; but it is chiefly a portion of eastern 
Asia Minor, lying just south of the Black Sea. The 
Armenians are a superior race, adhering to an ancient 
Christian faith, and capable of high civilization and 
development. They possess a national ambition, which 
Mr. Benjamin regards as undue. His sympathy with 
Turkey as against Russia is obvious throughout his article. 
He percieves and justly emphasizes the fact that independ- 
ence for the Armenians is absolutely hopeless, and that 
if, as a result of their intense dissatisfaction with Turkish 
rule, they should succeed in freeing themselves from the 
Porte, it could only mean their absorption into the Russian 
Empire; and that, in Mr. Benjamin’s opinion, would be a 
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leap out of the frying-pan into the fire. He advises that 
they make the best of their lot where they are, as subjects 
of Turkey, simply seeking for improved administration. 
There is much sober truth in what Mr. Benjamin says, 
but after all the Russianization of that entire region seems 
now inevitable. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mary E. Burt writes in a semi-humorous vein of ‘‘ The 
Muse in the Common School.” She heaps ridicule and 
scorn upon the zasy lessons and simple rhymes of the pri- 
mary reading-books commonly used in the schools, and 
recommends with downright seriousness the substitution 
of stories from Homer and the literary classics. This 
writer would, apparently, if she had her way, banish 
Mother Goose from the nursery and substitute Shakespeare 
and Milton. Francis Parkman ccntinues his historical 
narrative of the capture of Louisbourg by the New Eng- 
land militia, and W. D. McCrackan contributes an his- 
torical sketch entitled ‘‘ Arnold Winkelreid at Sempach.” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


John H.Gould has succeeded in telling a great many inter- 
esting facts in a very taking way in his paper on ‘‘ Ocean 
Passenger Travel,” the opening article in April Scribner’s. 
The history of ocean travel since the day when the first 
steamship entered New York harbor from Europe, April 
23, 1838, possesses much of the romantic. The growth of 
passenger traffic, the increased speed of the ‘‘ocean grey- 
hound ” of to-day, the improvement in the comforts and 
conveniences of life on shipboard, the delightful character 
of a trip nowadays, as compared with the discomforts 
and positive hardships, in many instances, of an ocean 
voyage a few years ago—these, added to the mystery 
which pertains to all sea-lore, form a theme of rare 
interest. The artists, too, have entered with zest into the 
portrayal of ocean scenes, and the paper is beautifully 
illustrated. Birge Harrison tells in a graphic way his 
experiences in Australia on ‘‘A Kangaroo Hunt,” and 
paintings he made of the scenes of his adventures and 
successes, here reproduced, form not the least interesting 
feature of his entertaining narrative. The kangaroo, 
once the pest of the Australian colonist, has become quite 
as “rare an apparition to-day as is the American bison 
upon the plains of Montana,” and Mr. Harrison’s paper is 
of especial interest to naturalists as well as to lovers of 
the hunt. 

SPAIN’S POET, POLITICIAN AND PATRIOT. 

Although his ‘‘ verse betrays the laborious hand of the 
artist in its perfection of form,” Rollo Ogden, in a sympa- 
thetic biographical sketch of Gaspar Nuiiez d’Arce, 
says that writer of song occupies ‘‘the first place in the 
list of living Spanish poets.” The career of Nufiez 
d’Arce reads like the story of the upward climb of some 
American child of obscurity to a place of lofty eminence. 
Literary fame and political preferment are scarcely to 
be looked for in one born in poverty in patrician Spain ; 
but Nufiezd’ Arce is a notable exception. For heisa poli- 
tician as well as poet, and in this instance, at least, the 
combination seems a most happy one. The poet has car- 
ried the politician to the clearer heights of the patriot, 
and his song breathes ardent devotion to his native land. 
His life is one struggle for a higher civilization, a broader 
liberty for Spain and her people. 


THE FRESH-AIR MOVEMENT. 


Rev. Willard Parsons tells ‘‘The Story of the Fresh 
Air Fund” in a way that will not fail to arouse increased 
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interest in this most practical of philanthropies. The 
movement, which has grown to be so important and so 
broad in its scope, and results was begun by Mr. Parsons 
in 1877, when in the summer of that year he came to New 
York from Sherman, Pa., where he was pastor of a small 
church. In New York he gathered a little company of 
the poorest and most needy children he could find and 
took them out among his people in the Pennsylvania hills, 
where for the first time many of the poor little ones 
learned of God’s wondrous gifts of land and air and sky, 
of green fields and orchards, of forests, fruits and flowers. 
What has followed these humble beginnings is certainly 
an encouragement to any who have it in their hearts to 
extend a helping hand to their fellows. Thousands of 
boys and girls who never breathed any other than the 
foul and fetid atmosphere of New York tenement rows 
have been made healthier, happier, and their lives turned 
into right channels through the influences growing out of 
the fresh-air movement. One kind citizen alone has fur- 
nished a day’s outing for eighteen thousand of the city’s 
poor, interest in the work has become widespread, and 
the methods are being adopted in the larger cities of the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain. 


ADVENTURE AND EXPLORATION. 

Robert Gordon Butler uses the diary of Captain Stock- 
ton, U.S.N., to very good purpose ina tale of the land 
‘*Where the Ice Never Melts.” It is the story in brief of 
the cruise of the U. S. steamer Thetis in 1889 to the 
arctic regions, whither it was commissioned to carry 
supplies and provide a house of refuge at Point Barrow. 
The Thetis has a romantic history all her own, and will 
always be famous as the ship that brought back to civili- 
zation the survivors of the Greeley expedition. To her 
honorable record in the past was added in 1889 the memo- 
rable distinction of being ‘‘the first man-of-war that 
ever reached Herschel Island the first vessel ever to fly 
in that lonely place the flag of the United States.” A. J. 
Mounteney Jephson continues his narrative of the events 
of the Emin Relief Expedition with a thrilling account of 
the relief of Captain Nelson, an undertaking which he 
himself commanded, and which proved, in the face of 
many obstacles and dangers, successful. 

‘“‘The Meaning of the Dakota Outbreak” is a timely 
contribution from the pen of Mr. Herbert Walsh to a 
discussion which partakes altogether too strongly of 
preconceived prejudice or complete ignorance of the sub- 
ject. Dr. Thomas Dwight, professor of anatomy in the 
Harvard Medical School, asks: ‘What is Right- 
Handedness ?” and contends in his answer that it is 
merely a matter of instinct. ‘‘The Point of View” is 
excellent, and the engravings, poems and stories are up to 
the usual high standard of this popular magazine. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


An excellent portrait of General Sherman, drawn by 
V. Griboyédoff, appears as the frontispiece of the April 
Cosmopolitan. ‘‘The Eldest of the Arts” is the title of 
the first article. It is written by Miss Elizabeth Bisland, 
and contains graceful illustrations of many devotees of 
the art of rhythmic movement. Miss Bisland has glanced 
through history and traced the practices of this ‘‘ mother 
and root of allarts” among many people; from classic 
days down to the present century; from the corybante 
to Carmencita. 

The ‘‘ White House,” as the office and home of the 
President is popularly known, is described by George 
Grantham Bain. Reproductions of photographs of the 
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interiors are an aid to the reader who has not visited 
these scenes. 

An appreciative paper on ‘‘The Master of Genre,” 
Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, by George Edgar Mont- 
gomery, follows. It furnishes a brief record of the career 
of the famous French artist. There are ‘ten more illus- 
trations from his paintings. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


The paper on the Nicaragua Canal, by Charles T. 
Harvey, C. E., invites special mention. It gives a 
detailed description of the route proposed, and speaks of 
the engineering of the work and of the preparations for 
its prosecution. He turns from these phases of the 
subject in the last paragraph to say: ‘It is not possible 
to leave the consideration of the merits which this vast 
enterprise displays without expressing the conviction 
that a channel of communication that would exert a 
potent influence from Australia to Corea, and would 
at once become the highway for the distribution of the 
produce of the Pacific slope of both Americas throughout 
our eastern seaboard and Europe, will receive the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the civilized world in further- 
ance of its early consummation.” This article furnishes a 
valuable supplement to the one on the Nicaragua 
Canal by Senator Sherman in the Forwm last month, 
which viewed the subject from the political point. of view 
exclusively. 

The characteristics of the infant drama of Japan, and 
descriptions of the theatres of to-day in that country, are 
set forth in a paper on ‘‘The Japanese Theatre,” by Eliza 
Ruhamoh Scidmore. 


‘FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


The successful Farmers’ Alliance candidate for the 
Senatorship in Kansas, W. A. Peffer, gives a brief history 
of the Farmers’ Alliance movement. He has given the 
Alliance an unending mission to perform. He says: ‘‘ De- 
stroy the influence of money in public affairs, restore the 
homestead and save it to the citizen, secure to labor its 
just reward, cripple the arms of avarice, give employment 
to the workers, purify politics, enact just laws, lighten 
the burdens of the poor, protect the weak, abolish caste, 
establish justice, make commerce free, put the govern- 
ment in charge of every public function, and the mission 
of the Farmers’ Alliance will have been accomplished.” 

Frederic Villiers contributes a second paper in his series 
of stories of a war correspondent’s life. 

A prize essay gives some hints as to how farm-life may 
be made attractive. 

The article on the ‘Future Conditions of Invention,” 
by Sylvester Baxter, is reviewed, in connection with a 
leading article on ‘‘Invention and Patents,” in another 
place. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The first of the series of papers which Mr. J. Ranken 
Towse is preparing for The Chautauquan appears this 
month. The subject discussed is ‘‘Life in Modern 
England.” Mr. Towse begins, of course, with the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. He traces the growth of manufac- 
tures, trade and commerce, the farming industry and 
education during the period following, and notes the 
changes wrought by the disappearance of feudalism. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Toward the conclusion a realistic picture of English 
country life in the seventeenth century is given, which 
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contrasts vividly with rural life in England at the pres- 
ent time. ‘‘There were no railroads, telegraphs, news- 
papers, or postal service, and communication between 
different points was difficult and often dangerous. The 
roads were terribly rough and infested in all secluded 
districts with robbers, who flourished in spite of the 
death penalty, which was inflicted for the smallest theft. 
It was only by chance, through the agency of some ped- 
dler or traveler that the news of the city reached the 
villages, whose inhabitants lived on in patriarchal igno- 
rance, if not in patriarchal simplicity. Luxuries were to 
be found only in the mansions of the lord of the manor, 
or the houses of the richer squires. The farm-houses, 
even of the better sort, were bare and comfortless, while 
the homes of the laborer were squalid to a degree. 

The squires led a life of hard riding and hard drinking. 
Their daughters were taught to read and write, to cook 
and sew. Their sons got most of their education in the 
stables. 

Professor Edward A. Freeman’s series of articles on 
‘‘The Intellectual Development of the English People” 
increases in interest as it progresses. Another English 
contributor is Professor William Minto, who gives a third 
chapter of his ‘‘ Practical Talks on Writing English.” 


PERSIAN ART. 


In concluding an article entitled, ‘‘What the World 
Owes to the Arts of Persia,” Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin says: 
“The spirit, the genius, of Persian art yet pervades the 
intellectual atmosphere of the world. That art has 
served to keep us in active communication with the dead 
arts of earlier ages, of other lands, and it has been a 
germinating force to the art of other races besides those 
of Persia. So long as her art influence is felt she speaks 
to us a living language, and continues a civilizing 
power.” 

From time to time there have appeared in the Chau- 
tauquan magazine articles upon the different nationali- 
ties represented in the population of the United States. 
The latest paper is contributed by Mr. P. F. De Gournay, 
on the French inhabitants of the United States, in which 
he shows the position of the Frenchman in his relation to 
American society and industry. 

The article on the Swiss Referendum, by Mr. J. W. 
Sullivan, is the best of the number which have recently 
appeared on this subject in our periodicals. Professor 
Robert McLean Cunnock, in a paper entitled ‘‘The Min- 
isterial Tone,” takes occasion to score the so-called critics 
for their lack of discrimination in criticizing the clergy, 
giving, in so doing, some valuable hints regarding elocu- 
tion in the pulpit. 


THE WOMAN’S COUNCIL TABLE. 


The Woman’s Council Table of the Chautauquan is 
exclusively a woman’s department. A symposium on 
woman’s suffrage gives opportunity for Lucy Stone and 
Frances E. Willard to speak their minds on the affirma- 
tive, while Rose Terry Cooke and Josephine Henderson 
conduct the negative side of the argument. 

Lelia Robinson Sawtell tells how marriage affects a 
woman’s wages or business. The article, although brief, 
furnishes a discriminating analysis of the law of wages in 
its application to women in business, and contains some 
helpful suggestions. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, the London corre- 
spondent of the Chautauquan, contributes a bright paper 
on the ‘‘ Woman’s World in London.” 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


Two contributions in the Andover Review for April are 
deserving of special mention. One is the essay on ‘‘The 
Life and Times of Plato,” by A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 
The other is an outline for a study of pauperism, by Wil- 
liam Jewett Tucker. Three main heads are given under 
which the subject is to be studied : the Hebrew, the Greek 
and the Roman method of relief, each with copious sub- 
heads. 

A distinction is to be observed, says Mr. Tucker, between 
poverty andpauperism : ‘‘ Poverty is incidental to every 
social condition. It is the necessary sey.ence of calami- 
ties which are unavoidable. Pauperism, on the other 
hand, is the product ‘of certain types of civilization, or of 
false economic conditions ; or, as is most frequently the 
case, of unwise and extravagant methods of relief.” The 
following historical facts will be of interest: ‘‘ The art 
of pauperism was first developed in connection with the 
later history of the Roman people. It was carried to its 
highest development in modern times in the Poor Laws 
of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


‘“‘The United States Patent System,” by James Shep- 
ard, in the New England Magazine for April, is reviewed 
in the department of Leading Articles, and ‘‘ Canadian 
Art and Artists” receives notice in the review of art. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE. 

The article by Professor W. L. Montague on ‘ The 
University of France” is of importance to educators. The 
term University, says Professor Montague, has not the 
same significance in France that it has in the United 
States. The University of France comprises all the pub- 
lic schools and colleges and the faculties of letters, 
science, law, medicine and theology throughout the re- 
public. At the head of the University is the Minister of 
Public Instruction, who appoints all the officers of the 
University and fills occurring vacancies. Associated with 
him as adviser is an English council composed of the 
most eminent scientific men. The unification of the gov- 
ernment and direction of the entire system of education 
in France, says Professor, renders the instruction system- 
atic and uniform. The present government of France is 
doing much to promote the spread of education among 
the people. Last year it appropriated $17,200,000 to the 
service of popular education. 


SCHLIEMANN. 

Hon. Charles K. Tucherman relates some personal 
recollections of ‘‘Shovelling ” Schliemann. ‘ Personally,” 
he says, ‘‘Schliemann did not look the scholar and savant 
that he was. His face was rather plebeian, and he spoke 
with a slovenly accent as if uncultivated and refined ; but 
as he conversed it became evident that his command of 
language and his thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
jects he discussed was the result of indefatigable study 
and research.” 

Mr. George Herbert Stockbridge continues the ‘ His- 
tory of Electricity in America,” begun in the New Eng- 
land Magazine for March. The present chapter is 
devoted to the work of Edison and Thomson and their 
followers, Brush, Weston and others. 


HOPEDALE COMMUNITY. 
Mr. Lewis G. Wilson gives a description of the Hope- 
dale Community and a short sketch of its founder, Mr. 
Adin Ballou. The aim of this community was, among 
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other things, the establishment of a more attractive 
economical and productive system of industry. In found- 
ing the Hopedale community Mr. Ballou believed that he 
was furnishing a panacea for the evils of the competitive 
system. His hopes failed, however, of realization ; rival- 
ries and jealousies grew up in the midst of the community, 
which, together with intricacy of affairs arising with 
growth, gave the death blow to its existence. 

Professor J. ¥. Jameson concludes his serial paper on 
the “History of Historical Writing in America.” The 
period covered in this chapter is that since 1861. It can- 
not truly be said, Professor Jameson remarks in closing, 
that historical writing in America “‘has yet reached 
anything like maturity ; but it is ina vigorous, though 
raw adolescence.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


The distinguishing characteristic of Lippincott’s is the 
complete novel which it publishes each month, and which 
occupies the major portion of its space. In the April 
number Ellen Olney Kirk furnishes ‘‘ Maidens Choosing” 
as the tale of the month. As for the remaining features 
of Lippincott’s, the magazine is, at least, always refreshing. 
The reckless, half-audacious manner in which the con- 
tributions are grouped together pleases rather than 
offends. Various as are the subjects touched upon, there 
is, after all, a thread of unity running throughout—a one- 
ness that comes from diversity. It is this bond of union, 
perhaps, that enables one to pass from ‘‘The Elizabethan 
Drama and the Victorian Novel,” by T. D. Robb, in the 
April number, to David Graham Adee’s ‘“‘ Yarns about 
Diamonds,” without seeming to make a transition. 

In its paper on “Brevity and Fiction” this magazine 
preaches what it practices. ‘‘The interminable novel,” 
says Mr. Frederick Bird, the author of the paper, “ be- 
longs to ages less crowded and more leisurely than ours. 
Life no longer lazily drags one foot after the other, but 
moves on wheels at from five to fifty miles an hour.” 
To this condition, Mr. Bird insists, the novel must adapt 
itself. Mr. Charles Morris’ article on ‘‘ New Africa,” by 
presenting in two pages a comprehensive history of the 
recent colonization of the ‘‘ Dark Continent,” shows that 
clearness is not inconsistent with brevity. This number 
of Lippincott’s ends with ‘‘A Plea for the Ugly Girl,” 
by (Miss ?) E. F. Andrews, who purports to be one of them. 
What the writer asks is not that men should be forced to 
marry ugly girls, but only that a respectable career of 
some sort be opened to them. 





THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Mr. Levin H. Campbell’s paper, in the April number of 
the Magazine of American History, on the ‘‘ Power to 
Grant Patents for Inventions,” is reviewed in another 
place under the heading, ‘“‘ Inventions and Patents.” A 
fac-simile of the great painting by Brozils Vocslav, 
‘*Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Castile,” which hangs on the north wall of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York City, appears as a 
frontispiece. 

First place is given to a paper on ‘‘The Chesapeake 
and Lieutenant Ludlow,” by Robert Ludlow Fulton, in 
which he endeavors to show that Lieutenant Ludlow, 
upon whom devolved the command of the Chesapeake 
after Captain Lawrence fell in the memorable naval 
engagement during the War of 1812, was an officer of the 
line and not an officer of the marines, and that he was 
an efficient and capable officer—a defense called forth by 
the omission of any reference to Lieutenant Ludlow in 
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an article which recently appeared in the Century 
magazine. 

Mr. William Wirt Henry contributes a paper in defense 
of Captain John Smith against the condemnation made 
upon the old hero of the first Virginia Colony by Mr. 
Alexander Brown in his ‘‘ Genesis of the United States.” 

Mr. Horatio King, of Washington, D. C., opens to the 
public ‘‘ A Bundle of Suggestive Relics,” containing im- 
portant historical facts regarding partizanship in the 
olden time. 

Other articles in the Magazine of American History for 
April are: ‘‘The First Meeting of Admiral Porter and 
General Sherman,” as described by the former; ‘ Presi- 
dent Lincoln and His English Visitors,” giving an ac- 
count of a call made upon Mr. Lincoln during the late 
civil war by Professor Goldwin Smith and three other 
Englishmen ; and ‘“‘ The Fate of a Pennsylvania Coquette,” 
by Mrs. E. F. Ellet, showing the ideas of justice in early 
colonial days. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


The Popular Science Monthly for April contains in its 
varied and interesting list of essays, besides Herbert 
Spencer’s paper noted elsewhere, the following: A paper 
by the Duke of Argyle, entitled ‘‘ Prof. Huxley on the War 
Path,” in which Christianity is defended against. the 
‘‘open and avowed attack” made by Prof. Huxley in an 
article on the ‘Lights of the Church and the Light of 
Science,” which appeared in the Nineteenth Century for 
July, 1890. The writer’s first point is that Mr. Huxley 
deals with the school which insists on the barest literalism 
in the interpretation of the Hebrew scriptures. He asserts 
in the second place that Mr. Huxley has not even treated 
fairly the questions of purely physical science—as fairly 
and candidly, for instance, as when he delivers a scientific 
lecture or writes an article for an encyclopedia. ‘‘ His 
canons of Biblical interpretation are not more crude and 
violent than his dealings with the discoveries of geology 
and, still worse, if possible, his dealings with the things 
which geology has not discovered.” Taking up the story 
of the Deluge, ‘“‘Mr. Huxley’s particular battle horse,” 
the writer charges that Mr. Huxley does not state fairly, 
on the contrary most unfairly, what the narrative in 
Genesis of necessity involves ; that he does not set forth 
fairly what are the related facts which geology may claim 
to have established, and that he seems wholly unconscious 
with regard to the ignorance of science, even of that sober 
estimate which true science impresses on us all. The suc- 
ceeding pages of the papers are in support of these charges. 

The paper on “Social Changes in California,” by Mr. 
Charles Howard Shinn, gives a review of successive eco- 
nomic chapters in the history of the State of California in 
their effect on the literature of the Pacific slope, and in 
their political influence. One fact brought out promi- 
nently in the paper is that California has a unique political 
factor in the horticulturist. The article notices also the 
most recent economic and social conditions, and some of 
the problems which they present. The singularity of the 
economic history of California gives it a peculiar impor- 
tance. 

The sketch of the life of Dr. Henry T. Schliemann, 
though very brief, gives the reader a good conception of 
the character and the achievements of this renowned ex- 
cavator of Homeric cities. 

Dr. H. Carrington Bolden gives a few valuable scientifia 
jottings of impressions and observations during a briet 
sojourn in the Nile Valley, and a more deliberative study 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula. 











THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


SOME AMERICAN JOURNALS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
The Johns Hopkins Studies. 


In no department of research and publication have 
American scholars made more notable progress in the 
past decade than in the general lines of political and 
economic science. This progress now commands the 
attention and respect of scholars in the entire civilized 
world. The earliest of these publications, confessedly so 
creditable to American scholarship, was the Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historica! and Political Science, 
now in the ninth annual series, Professor Herbert B. 
Adams having been the editor from the beginning. The 
monographs which have been published in these Johns 
Hopkins Studies have covered a wide range of institutional, 
economic and educational history, and constitute a note- 
worthy collection of valuable historical data. The most 
recent number, that for March-April, contains a paper 
upon the ‘‘ History of University Education in Maryland,” 
by Mr. Bernard C. Steiner, who is a Fellow in History in 
the Johns Hopkins University. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

The most important feature of the number, however, is 
President Daniel C. Gilman’s sketch of the historical de- 
velopment of the Johns Hopkins University, from the date 
of its formal opening, in 1876, to the current year. It 
would be well within bounds to say that no university in 
the history of the world has ever, in so short a time, made 
such a record and attained so brilliant a renown as the 
Johns Hopkins has earned under the consummate admin- 
istration of the distinguished educator who contributes 
this very modest sketch to the University Studies. It would 
be impossible to summarize a statement which is itself a 
volume condensed into some thirty pages. It is pleasant 
to note the fact that this noble University, which, accord- 
ing to newspaper rumor, was threatened with serious 
financial calamities some two years ago, has fully out- 
weathered whatever temporary difficulties may have en- 
veloped it, and that in all respects it is to-day more 
flourishing, and more praiseworthy in the number and 
character of its achievements, than ever before. In the last 
year its graduate students, from three or four scores of 
colleges and universities in different parts of the world, 
have numbered nearly 250. This issue of the Studies con- 
tains an interesting supplementary essay upon ‘ Univer- 
sity Extension and the University of the Future,” con- 
taining the substance of addresses delivered by Mr. Rich- 
ard G. Moulton, of Cambridge University, at the Johns 
Hopkins and before other American audiences. 


The Political Science Quarterly. 

The Political Science Quarterly, edited by the Univer- 
sity Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College, 
begins with the number for March its sixth volume. This 
number contains a series of articles extremely interesting 
in themselves and of great practical timeliness. The 
opening paper, by Professor H. L. Osgood, discusses with 

‘ great acuteness the political ideas of the Puritans. Mr. 
Osgood remarks that the Puritan commonwealths of New 
England were founded by the only class of early Ameri- 
can settlers who were politically self-conscious; and he 
proceeds to show how the Puritan system of belief bore 
upon all their intercourse with their neighbors, and upon 
every phase of their political and social life. They had 
been formed upon the doctrines of Calvin’s ‘ Institutes ;” 
and, among the forms of government, Calvin preferred 
aristocracy, or, better still, a combination of that with 
democracy. The Presbyterian followers of Knox had 
imbibed similar political notions, and had borrowed 
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the Calvinistic faith in the union of church and state. 
How the principles of theocracy, aristocracy, and democ- 
racy were interwoven as strands in the political fabric 
of the New England forefathers, is most admirably de- 
picted by Professor Osgood. 
THE NEGRO QUESTION. 

Rev. William C. Langdon has been making a study of 
the negro problem in the South, and his’ contribution en- 
titled ‘‘ The Case of the Negro” is a very ardent and at 


. the same time a very clear and able defence of the South- 


ern views and practices. Mr. Langdon assures us that 
the interest in the welfare of the colored race on the part 
of Northerners, genuine as it may be, is sporadic, while 
in the South such interest is general and continuous. He 
begs us to lay aside the fallacious assumption that the 
negro isan Anglo-Saxon, or a Celt, or a Scandinavian, 
only undeveloped and with a black skin. He holds that 
there are reasons, in the very nature of the race, which 
make it extremely difficult for the African to rise to the 
plane of the white man in social and political life. This 
article is written in admirable spirit, with great candor, 
and with obvious desire to deal justly and fairly. It 
should be read most attentively throughout the North. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 

Mr. W. B. Wells writes of compulsory insurance in 
Germany, and gives us the most intelligible explanation 
of the laws, past and present, under which German work- 
ingmen have been provided with sickness, accident, and 
old-age insurance, that has appeared in any American 
periodical. The law providing'old-age pensions has only 
now come into operation. Those which arrange for relief 
in case of sickness, and compensation in case of accident, 
have been in operation for several years. Mr. Wells does 
not at all approve of this legislation, and believes that the 
volunteer system of mutual benefit organizations would 
operate more advantageously for workingmen, while de- 
veloping in them the spirit of independent manhood and 
of free political and social action. These laws have not 
been enacted, he assures us, with a view to the improve- 
ment of society, but chiefly for the purpose of bringing 
the mass of workingmen into a closer dependence upon the 
state, in order to protect the state against impending 
political and social revolutions in the direction of de- 
mocracy. 

Professor Amos G. Warner, of the University of Ne- 
braska, discusses the railroad problems of his own State, 
chiefly with reference to the questions of cost of railway 
construction and reasonable rates of earnings. This 
chapter is a most valuable addition to the recent litera- 
ture of railroad economics. 


SCHOOL-BOOK LEGISLATION. 

Professor Jenks, recently of the University of Indiana, 
and now of Cornell University, writes of school-book 
legislation, and gives the history of laws in a number of 
States providing for the furnishing, by one system or 
another, of text-books to scholars. His conclusions may 
be accepted as wise and valid; for, after sifting all the 
evidence, he has decided that, upon the whole, it is best for 
American States to furnish free text-books to all scholars, 
and that, instead of an absolutely uniform State series of 
books, it is wisest to allow each county or township or 
city school-board to select the books it prefers. 

Professor John B. Clark writes an able review of Mar- 
shall’s ‘Principles of Economics,” and Professor W. J. 
Ashley discusses, in a lucid review, Mr. Cunningham’s 
“Growth of English Industry.” The department of book 
reviews and notes is always a valuable feature of the 
Political Science Quarterly. 
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The Harvard Journal of Economics. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics is now approaching 
the end of its sixth volume, and is admittedly one of the 
half dozen principal serial economic publications of the 
world. It is edited by the Economic Faculty of Harvard 
University, and it is ordinarily a periodical that succeeds, 
to a notable extent, in uniting the qualities of timeliness 
and readibility with thorough and unflinching scholarship. 
It happens, however, that the current number for April 
is much more technical than most of its predecessors 
have been. Its space is largely devoted to the elucidation 
of the theoretical laws of economic rent, and to discus- 
sions of the cause of interest, supplementary to a general 
discussion of that subject, which has been prominent from 
time to time in the pages of the Journal for a year or 
two. The most valuable paper, from the point of view of 
students of the literature and history of economics, is a 
review, by Dr. Adolph Wagner, the great German econo- 
mist, of Alfred Marshall’s ‘ Principles of Economics.” 
The classified list of recent publications upon economics 
is always a valuable feature of the Journal, and the ap- 
pendix in the current number, which is a review of ‘‘So- 
cial and Economic Legislation of the States in 1890,” by 
Mr. William B. Shaw, of the New York State Library at 
Albany, is a résumé which is alike admirable as a thorough 
piece of work and as a significant picture of the economic 
and social life of the American people, reflected in their 
most recent law-making. 

Annals of the American Academy. 

The newest of the notable politico-scientific quarterlies 
is entitled The Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science. The American Academy was 
founded somewhat more than a year ago, and it includes 
most of the recognized political thinkers and scholars of 
the country. Its publications are edited by Professor 
Edmund J. James, of the University of Pentisylvania, 
with whom are associated Professors F. H. Giddings and 
Roland P. Falkner. 

Leading place is given in the Annals for April to an 
article on the ‘‘Genesis of a Written Constitution,” by 
William C. Morey. The first point which Mr. Morey 
makes is that the American Constitution of 1789 was not 
an imitation of the contemporary constitution of England, 
as has been often maintained, but that it was ‘“‘ merely 
a reproduction or continuation of the government estab- 
lished by charter for the colonial trading companies, as 
seen in the East India Company, and in the London Com- 
pany under its third charter, and in the Massachusetts 
Company.” His second point is that the colonial consti- 
tutions were developed as the product of statutory legis- 
lations, and not as the result of custom. 


COMPULSORY VOTING. 


The most timely and perhaps, to American citizens, the 
most valuable paper is the one on ‘‘ Compulsory Voting,” 
by Mr. F. W. Halls, in which he attempts to show that 
compulsory voting, both in theory and practice, is not 
opposed to the wise and comprehensive measures of 
political and electoral reforms now in vogue, such as the 
Australian Ballot Law. Mr. Halls notes the change which 
has taken place from a restricted vote to the growing 
tendency toward compulsory voting during the last 
century. Before the granting of universal suffrage the 
right to vote was regarded as a privilege; now it is com- 
ing to be looked upon, and rightly so, as a duty. Legis- 
lation should, Mr. Halls maintains, declare it to be the 
duty of every citizen to vote, and that abstention, except on 
justifiable grounds, such as sickness, absence from home, 
etc., should be regarded as a neglect of duty owed to the 
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public. Mr. Halls refers very favorably to the Swiss: 
Referendum. 

Other papers in the Annals are the ‘‘ Wealth Concept,” 
by Charles A. Tuttle, and ‘*The Law of Nature,” by 
Fred. M. Taylor. Mr. R. P. Falkner’s summary descrip- 
tion and account of economic instruction in Italty is a 
useful indication of the rapid strides the youngest of the 
great European powers is making in the theoretical and 
practical study of the sciences of politics and society. 
The notes, reviews, and minor miscellaneous features of 
this periodical are among its most valuable features. 





A GROUP OF ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—That indefatigable young 
lady, Miss Laura A. Smith, publishes a collection of old 
English drinking-songs, with music. There is an interest- 
ing paper full of out-of-the-way information, concerning 
the punishments inflicted at various times and in various 
countries by law. It is entitled ‘‘ Pains and Penalties.” 

The English Illustrated.—The English Illustrated for 
this month is published at sixpence net, it being supplied 
to the trade at fivepence. Itis a good number, beginning 
with an admirable portrait of William Jamies Linton, en- 
graver, poet, and political writer, the first paper being 
illustrated by several of his engravings. Mr. Seymour 
Fort describes the lepers on Robben Island, where, I hope, 
if the news from India be correct, the Mattei medicines 
will ere long effect the deliverance of many unfortunate 
sufferers. Another illustrated paper is devoted to Har- 
row. Its early history is told by Mr. Percy M. Thornton. 
While the Master of Trinity describes the school from 1829 
to 1889, the athletic side is taken charge of by Mr. Philip 
Martineau. The Hon. George Curzon, M.P., gives an ac- 
count of the ‘‘ Monasteries of Meteora in Thessaly.” Dr. 
Ball tells the true story of the Kohinoor. 

Temple Bar.—In Temple Bar, Mr. H. W. Chisholm 
concludes his ‘ Recollections of an Octogenarian Civil 
Servant.” Mr. Vignoles contributes a paper of ‘‘Geograph- 
ical Reminiscences,” Mr. W. Fraser Rae contributes an 
interesting biographical paper on ‘‘ William Cowper,” 
and Florence Walden begins a new serial called ‘‘ Those 
Westerton Girls.” 

Longman’s Magazine.—In Longman’s Magazine, Mr. 
Aubyn Battye has a charming little natural history paper 
entitled ‘‘ Upon a Day,” describing the sights and scenes 
witnessed in the country by a man who pitches his tent 
on the river, and spends the whole long summer day in 
watching birds and beasts. Mr. Henry James’s short 
paper on the pupil is concluded. Mr. C. W. Kennedy has 
a bright little paper describing Sark. There is a curious 
account of an Italian house in the sixteenth century, trans- 
lated from the Latin of Baptisto Mantuanus. 

Newbery House Magazine.—In the Newbery House 
Magazine there is a paper on numerous divines, which 
begins with Hugh Latimer and ends with Bishop Thirl- 
wall. A paper by W. J. Hardy gives some account of 
the Mantuan Ambassador’s dispatches describing Queen 
Elizabeth’s Church policy. There is an illustrated paper 
on the ‘Chalice of Archbishop Sancroft,” and another 
with a plan-map of the churchyard of old St. Paul’s. 
Perhaps the most useful paper in the magazine is Mr. 
Mason’s account of parochial missions. 

Cornhill.—In Cornhill there is a good travel paper, ‘‘On 
Quiet Rivers in Ceylon,” a brief account of the mines of 
Carara. Mr. Grant Allen describes the way in which 
seeds are carried across the country on the wings of the 
wind. There is a good poem on the “Dread To 
morrow,” 























THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
RECENT RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


A QUARTERLY CAUSERIE BY OUR ST. PETERSBURG CORRESPONDENT. 


‘‘Our great misfortune,” exclaimed Turghenieff in 1868, 
‘is the lack of gifted writers. Leff Tolstoi has no suc- 
cessor, and yet his first production dates back as far as 
1852. It is, of course, impossible to deny a certain talent 
to the Sleptsoffs, Reshetnikoffs and others of the present 
day; but where, pray, is their force, their imagination, 
where their invention ?” And echo answered, ‘‘ Where ?” 
And if things looked unpromising then, the changes 
that have since-taken place are assuredly not calculated 
to improve them materially. Turghenieff himself is 
gathered to his fathers, Tolstoi has abandoned literature 
for fresh fields and pastures new; Gontsharoff has died 
de facto, though still living in the flesh; Ostroffsky, the 
Russian Moliére, has played the fifth act of his own drama 
and taken his final exit, and the actual state of Russian 
Literature is far worse than the former. Its wearisome 
monotony suggests to the imaginative mind a dreary 
Russian steppe in late summer, boundless, parched, and 
barren, with scarcely a hillock on the distant horizon to 
relieve the eye, and even that only a koorgdn, or artificial 
mound, raised by the hands of obscure mortals over the 
corpses of the honored dead. 

It is customary with Roman Catholics during certain 
seasons of the year to cover up the images, pictures, and 
crucifixes that decorate the walls and altars of their 
churches, with violet gauze emblematical of grief and 
mourning; to abstain from ringing bells, and to eschew 
all music save the sad, funereal strains in which are 
chanted the seven penitential psalms and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah. Russian literature, although there 
are no outward and visible signs of the fact, would seem 
to have begun precisely such a period of introspection 
and lamentation some years ago, and the Easter morning 
that shall inaugurate an epoch of health-giving joy and 
creative activity seems as far off to-day as when Tur- 
ghenieff breathed his last in September, 1883. Russian 
men of letters are mostly silent and sad, like the exiled 
Jews who hanged their harps upon the willows that grow 
by the rivers of Babylon; and what is still worse, their 
right hands have lost their cunning. 


SALTYKOFF’S DISCOURAGING EXPERIENCE. 

Michael Saltykoff, a satirist, better known as Shtshe- 
dreen, believing in the miraculous power of education to 
turn cabbages into cedars of Lebanon, organized the 
offices of his monthly review, the Memoirs of the Father- 
land, into a sort of pepiniére, in which, at any rate, he 
hoped to rear and nurse such literary acorns as might 
otherwise be blown out to sea or choked among the rocks; 
and for a time he obtained remarkable results. He suc- 
ceeded in communicating the sparks of enthusiasm that 
burned within himself to many of the promising young 
writers he had gathered round him, and it was bidding 
fair to burst into a bright fiame when the authorities sud- 
denly plucked out the brands from the burning, cast them 
to the four winds of heaven, and trod out the embers of 
the fire. Since that time Russian literature is become 
historico-photographical; instead of genre paintings in 
oil, we have photographs by instantaneous processes, with 


considerable blurs and spots on the negatives.. Imagina-~ 
tion is frozen up and originality feared as a Nessus’ shirt. 

Far be it from me to censure a measure which, how- 
ever drastic in appearance, may, @ priori, have been as 
judicious as the extinction of an incipient fire in a powder 
magazine. With the political side of such questions I 
have absolutely no concern. A man may be compelled 
by considerations of self-preservation to have his leg 
amputated considerably above the knee, and it would be 
folly on his part to hesitate; still the operation, however 
necessary, is dangerous, and even when successful is ex- 
tremely trying to the organization. So it was with the 
amputation performed by the authorities; it gave a terri- 
ble shock to the whole system, causing perturbations in 
the nervous centers, the effects of which are now begin- 
ning to be keenly felt. 


TRANSLATIONS SUPERSEDING ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

A considerable amount of intellectual activity ever 
since then has been absorbed by the humble but useful 
work of editing and re-editing the productions of native 
classic writers, and the translating, clipping, pruning, 
and abridging of foreign productions. Pooshkin, Lermon- 
toff, Tolstoi, Turghenieff, and the half-dozen other stars 
who compose the constellation of Russian literature, are 
being rendered accessible to the poorer classes who had 
previously been compelled to content themselves with 
Zola and the Dream-Oracle. At present, Bourget, Guy de 
Maupassant, Daudet, Louis Stevenson, Mrs. Wood, and 
Rider Haggard are being done into Russian, and in litera- 
ture as in nature, the bees that have been unable to make 
honey of their own, contrive to live and thrive on that 
of neighboring communities. Russian monthlies, which 
contain from twice to three times as much matter as the 
Fortnightly Review or the Atlantic Monthly, carry very 
little cargo and ship translations as ballast. Russian 
Thought, for instance (a name which was not always a 
misnomer, though now applied only on the /ucus a non 
lucendo principle), is overloaded with the fruits of French, 
English and German thought; while the Northern Messen- 
ger, if twenty or thirty pages were cut out, might appro- 
priately be termed the Messenger of the West. 

Itis not that there are no original productions of any 
value. They, too, are occasionally to be met with, but 
only at rare intervals and as constituting the after-glow 
of a brilliant light that has recently sunk below the 
horizon. The literary work one finds in the numerous 
periodicals consists, as a rule, of light trivial sketches that 
might be comfortably perused during the half-hour’s ride 
to town in a railway carriage. They are ephemeral, and 
what is much worse, are meant to be what they are. 
There is no evidence, even in the best of them, of artistic 
architecture, in the form,which was rough and unfinished 
as a wooden bridge of Nishny Novgorod; while the style 
is frequently that of a wandering story-teller, and the 
only redeeming trait about the whole is an occasional 
glimpse of what an eminent English critic felicitously 
terms soul, that breaks through a rare rift in the dark 
clouds of syllogisms or impassioned rhetoric. Literary 
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critics should not, however, forget that not all the defects 
and blemishes of contemporary Russian letters can be 
treated as evidences of the authors’ eccentric taste or lack 
of taste; and that many of them may have to be attri- 
buted, in ultimate analysis, to causes which have nothing 
in common with the ordinary conditions of pure literature. 


‘* Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil like bales unopened to the sun.”’ 


There are more difficulties and obstacles in the way of 
the incarnation of brilliant thoughts in finished form in 
Russia than are dreamt of in our philosophical countries, 
and any one who pursues carefully or curiously the three 
instalments of a novel by Madame Vinnitsky, in the Jan- 
uary, February and March issues of the Northern Messen- 
ger,* or the poem entitled Death, by M. Mereshkovsky, in 
the two last numbers of the same magazine,+ must feel 
that the authors heard a voice we cannot hear, and saw 
and felt a hand we cannot see, which beckoned them away 
before their work was satisfactorily ended. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S LATEST EFFORT. 

It would be only natural if an ardent apostle like Count 
Tolstoi, eager to evangelize his own kith and kin, and see- 
ing that his sweetness is now being wasted in the desert 
air to the west of Russia, should adjust himself to the 
political requirements of the times, in order, if possible, 
to reach the ears of his countrymen, instead of playing 
the thankless part of blind Samson to the Philistines. 
Most of his latter-day pamphlets are forbidden fruit to 
the Russian public, and it would be much easier to pur- 
chase a strong dose of strychnine or prussic acid than his 
“Christ’s Christianity” or the ‘Kreutzer Sonata.” 
Whether considerations of this kind have been instru- 
mental in driving him into comedy, a branch of litera- 
ture in which we had no reason to suppose him especially 
qualified to shine, it would be rash, in the absence of a 
direct confession of the author himself, to decide; but his 
last literary production, which has just appeared in 
Russia, under the title, ‘‘The Fruits of Enlightenment,” 
is the only one of his writings that belongs to this cate- 
gory; and even it bears only the outward form of a 
comedy; in reality it is dramatized satire with the moral 
peeping out from behind all the partitions of the stage, 
waiting for you in the middle and at the end of each little 
scene of every one of the acts until the spectator who 
came to the theatre to satisfy his craving for high art 
heartily wishes all the parts welded into one good mono- 
logue, given to the parish preacher and impressively read 
out from the pulpit on the first convenient Sunday. It is 
not necessary to be a prophet to predict the complete fail- 
ure of the ‘‘ Fruits of Enlightenment” as a comedy, nor is 
it needful to be an opponent of Tolstoi’s to characterize 
the issue as perfectly natural. Experienced playwrights 
like Ostrovski—who is almost apotheosized by his appre- 
ciative countrymen—have failed quite as hopelessly to 
touch any of the chords in the breast of the foreigner, 
which Calderon, Molitre, Sheridan, and Goldsmith set in 
such pleasurable vibration, and, for reasons of which, 
neither party need be ashamed. 


SLAVONIC LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS. 


The literature of Russia is divided from that of the rest 
of Europe by sharp lines of demarcation which it will 
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By its themes, exclusively, nay parochially, local, which 
are the outcome of social, political, and religious condi- 
tions that have now no counterpart in modern Europe; 
by its types, whose views, tendencies, and ideals are 
always foreign, sometimes inconceivable to the members 
of any community to the west of the Vistula; by its psy- 
chology, which may appropriately, if not scientifically, 
be termed Slavonic. It is incomparably more difficult 
for the foreigner whose mental pabulum is Shakespeare, 
Dante, Goethe, Schiller, Shelley, Hugo, Balzac, and Sten- 
dal to take kindly to Ostrovski, Gontscharoff, Dostievski, 
and the majority of Russian literary celebrities (there are 
few exceptions among the authors, but several among 
their works), than for healthy English farmers or Ken- 
tucky backwoodsmen who nourish their bodies upon roast 
beef, mutton chops, and rashers of bacon, to relish buck- 
wheat porridge, rich schtschee, dried mushrooms, raw 
salmon, black bread, and bear ham. 

Voltaire, in one of his historical works, delivers him- 
self of an elaborate, though not quite convincing, apology 
for French music, in order, properly to appreciate which, 
a foreigner’s taste must, he declares, be carefully culti- 
vated and educated up to the Celtic musical standard. A 
patriotic Russian, composing a panegyric of the literature 
of his native country, might urge the same necessity, 
with much greater reason, and point, as revealing the 
abyss that separates the two standpoints, to the absolute 
condemnation of Ostrovski’s masterpiece, The Tempest, 
reluctantly pronounced by a cultivated French audience 
eager for the slightest pretext to burst into enthusiastic 
plaudits. 

Still, many of the problems which Russian men of 
letters set themselves to solve have a world-wide signifi- 
cance, and rack the weary brain of the railway clerk of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, to the same extent as that of the 
phlegmatic farmer in the marshy taigas of Siberia; and 
the social types of Russian literature are sometimes as 
catholic as Don Quixote, Shylock, or James Steerforth. 
Pooshkin, Turghenieff, and Tolstoi have each, at different 
times and with varying consistency, worked out such 
themes and depicted such types on what Russians are 
prone to designate as strictly European lines. ‘Eugene 
Oneghen,” ‘Spring Waters,” ‘‘Annie Karénéna,” are 
cases in point; these, and many others might, ceteris 
mutandis, have been written by Byron, Bulwer Lytton, 
or George Eliot. But they constitute the exceptions. 
Gontscharoff—one of the most charming and elegant 
novelists Russia possesses—Dostoievski, etc., appeal solely 
toa Russian audience; a normal Englishman or Amer- 
ican would be much more hopelessly perplexed by Gonts- 
charoff’s hero, Oblomaff, or the dramatis persone of 
Dostoievski’s novel, ‘‘The Stripling,” than was Mark 
Twain’s Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. 


ANALYSIS OF TOLSTOI’S COMEDY. 


Even Count Tolstoi’s new comedy is saturated with 
Russian individualism of the kind described. It is a 
satire on civilization, whose accredited representatives 
are confronted with the ideal heroes of the piece—peas- 
ants unable to write their names, and whose horizon is 
bounded by the village church, the cornfield and the 
cemetery. The plot consists in a successful attempt on 
the part of an ignorant peasant girl to persuade a well- 
meaning but weak-minded landowner that the spirits, in 
whom he most firmly believes, desire him to sell a portion 
of a certain estate to the peasant lacklands at the moder- 
ate price which he had previously demanded, but had 
since considerably raised. The representatives of the 
Upper Ten Thousand, with their ridiculous foibles, absurd 
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beliefs, and artificial wants pass in procession before the 
eyes of the shrewd matter-of-fact peasants who deliver 
their unpolished comments, sometimes in the form of a 
monosyllabic ejaculation, on the endless card-playing, the 
solemn spiritualistic séances, the bestial gluttony, the 
imaginary healing of imaginary ills, and many other 
traits of that modern culture which Count Tolstoi seems 
to regard as the abomination of desolation. 

The moral of the piece is not allowed to dawn gradually 
upon the mind of the reader or spectator as the general 
conclusion of the whole; it obtrudes itself upon him 
from the very beginning, making in consequence, a very 
weak impression, or one wholly opposed to that which it 
was the author’s intention to produce. This realistic 
haste is probably answerable for these infractions of the 
laws of verisimilitude, seldom violated with impunity, 
which seriously deface the work, from whatever point of 
view we regard it. One of the most striking instances of 
this is the heroine, Tania, a peasant girl turned chamber- 
maid, who throws dust in the eyes of learned professors, 
sharp-witted ladies, and the fine fleur of Russian intelli- 
gence, pulls all the wires of the plot, and remains simple, 
true-hearted, straightforward as before. This type is 
not, perhaps, inconceivable ; it may have existed in the 
eternal ideas of which Plato speaks, but it corresponds to 
no real being or class of beings in the dominions of the 
Tzar. An American lady-help, with a slight touch of the 
brogue, and a mischievous twinkle in her blue Celtic eye, 
might be capable of conceiving and undertaking the part 
assigned by Tolstoi to Tania, though even she would fail 
unless she had to deal with a group of persons suffering 
from softening of the brain ; but assuredly no such dar- 
ing plans would suggest themselves to any Russian cham- 
bermaid that one is likely to meet with from Vershbo- 
lovo to Vladivostok. 

It is presumably this same over-eagerness to flagellate 
the vices of civilization that led the author to prefer the 
blows of a heavy knout to the deadly pricks of a poisoned 
needle ; but it must be admitted that the boorish vulgar- 
ity of the poor peasants, who leer and jeer at excesses 
with the same relish with which they would gibe and 
jeer at the refined tastes of a Count Caylus or Lorenzo de 
Medici, is as true to nature as were the pictures of the 
Greek artist Pauson, and to many will seem as repulsive. 
Discussing the food of the ‘‘quality,” the female cook re- 
marks to the peasants : 

‘¢ And it’s them as are able to devour, I can tell you.” 
Ist Peasant: ‘“‘They’ve thundering appetites, I s’pose?” 
Cook: ‘‘ You may say so; and no wonder, seeing how they 
drinks. It’s sweet wines and spirits and fizzin’ liquors—a 
partic’lar sort for each dish—as they must have; and then 
they eats and drinks and eats and drinks.” . . . Ist 
Peasant: ‘‘It flushes down food in proporshun.” Cook: 
‘“‘Oh, they are smart hands at devouring. Lor, it’s terri- 
ble! They can’t go about it like you and myself, and eat 
and drink, and make the sign of the cross when we’ve 
done and get up. Nothing will satisfy them unless they’re 
laying in food all day long.” 2d Peasant: ‘‘ Like hogs as 
have their shanks in the wash trough.” (The peasants 
burst out laughing.) Cook: ‘Lor bless you, the first 
thing, when they’ve rubbed their eyes in the morning, is 
samovars, tea, coffee, and jockeylate. As soon as they 
empty two samovars, they ring for a third. Before that’s 
empty, lunch is served, and, before lunch is well over, 
dinner, and that has to be washed down with coffee. As 
soon as they begin to drop off like filled leeches, there’s 
tea again. And then comes the finger-bits, and the sweet- 
meats, and the Lord knows what besides, there’s no end 
to it. Why, they eat when lying abed.” 3d Peasant: 
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“That’s the style!’ (Laughs.) Ist and 2d Peasants: 
‘““What are you up to, eh?’ 3d Peasant: ‘I was only 
wishing I could live just one day like them gents!” 2d 
Peasant: ‘‘ Well, and when do they do their business ”” 
Cook: ‘‘ Business, indeed ! What business have they ever 
to do, I'd like to know? To play cards and the piano, 
that’s all the business they has to put their hands to. 
The young mistress used to sit down at the piano, as soon 
as she’d rubbed the sleep out of her eyes, and drum away 
for bare life. And a teacher as lives here would stand by 
her waiting and waiting to see whether the piano would 
soon be vaccuated, and when the one’ud finish, the other 
ud set to. And sometimes they'd put two pianos side by 
side, and four of them ’ud hammer away at them till I 
could hear it in the kitchen here.” 3d Peasant: ‘‘ Oh, 
Lord !” Cook: ‘‘ Well, as I was saying, that’s all as their 
business ever amounts to—pianos and card-playing. 
Whenever they come together, it’s always the same 
thing; cards, wine, and smoking all through the livelong 
night; and when they turn out o’ bed in the morning, it’s 
eating and drinking again.” 

Count Tolstoi has numerous followers and still more 
numerous adversaries, whom passionate bias puts out of 
court. For the unprejudiced reader the ‘‘ Fruits of En- 
lightenment” has a twofold virtue; it is instructive as a 
study of the positive and negative poles of modern Rus- 
sian society; it is interesting and edifying as a vigorous 
protest against instruction, wealth, material progress, 
and all the other factors of modern civilization by one of 
those ardent, earnest, and sympathetic souls who appear 
at the close of all great epochs of the world’s history, and 
when moulting time draws near are impelled by their 
passionate longing for a new life of truth and justice to 
cast off, along with the old skin, the flesh and muscles, the 
blood and the bones. 

‘“RUSSIAN THOUGHT” AND ITS WRITERS. 

‘One man in the field is no warrior,” is the Russian 
version of the proverb that one swallow does not make 
spring. In his campaign against civilization, Count 
Tolstoi possesses very strong claims to be considered a 
warrior, seeing that he leads a whole army to the attack. 
There is a numerous school of Russian thinkers who, 
though they do not share his views on marriage as ex- 
pounded in the ‘Kreutzer Sonata,” or on the duty of 
non-resistance in fighting the battle of life, are completely 
at one with him in his wistful longing for a new shuffle of 
the cards, a readjustment of social relations, and a rein- 
vigoration of the enfeebled human race by a frank return 
to nature and agriculture. The most widely circulated 
review in the Empire, Russian Thought, is now the in- 
spired organ of this band of earnest writers, to whom the 
name of Novodnioky (Men of the people) has been given, 
and several other periodicals open their hospitable pages 
to occasional articles advocating the same views. 

M. Zlatovratsky, one of the brightest stars of this 
literary galaxy, has just published another instalment of 
his essays on this panacea for Welt-schmerz, labor strikes, 
revolutions, and sedition, which seems efficacious enough 
if only feasible. He sets out from the postulate that 
virtue, truth, and beauty are synonymous with—or, at 
any rate, the outcome of—the toilsome life of a Russian 
tiller of the soil; while vice, disease, and misery are the 
price paid for the artificial life of cities, with their fac- 
tories, mills, and slums. He concurs with Young in 
thinking that ‘‘a Christian is the highest style of man,” 
and he has satisfied himself that a Russian peasant is the 
highest style of Christian; and it is only natural that he 
should draw the obvious conclusion that social and 
spiritual salvation is dependent upon the utter demolition 
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of European idols and ideals, and the setting up of the 
Russian peasants’ standard in their place. Humanity, 
but more particularly the Russian variety, is fashioned 
after the model of Antzos, and can only be saved from a 
violent death by returning to mother Earth, and when 
once under her wing is bound by every consideration of 
prudence and gratitude to abide there. 
THE TRUE AND THE FALSE LIFE. 

These are some of M. Zlatovratsky’s esoteric teachings. 
But one of his recent stories, entitled ‘‘ My Visions,” con- 
veys a far more accurate idea of the writer and his aims 
and ideas than the longest disquisitions. In this tale he 
gives us a fanciful but pleasing description of the mental 
anguish of a Russian peasant turned artist, who has 
fallen a prey to that Wertherian sorrow which, like 
leprosy and influenza, still lingers on in Russia. Mad- 
dened by the excruciating pangs of this modern malady, 
he repairs (in a dream) to the house of a man described 
by some as a Sage, by others as a penitent sinner, by a 
third group as a seeker after truth, and by a fourth cate- 
gory as “the great man.” Kooznetsoff, the peasant 
artist, enters his house, and hears a moral discourse by 
the wise man on the text, ‘‘ Resist not evil by violence.” 
At first he listens with the smile of a sceptic, which soon 
gives place to the knitted brow of the interested hearer, 
and he ends by surrendering at discretion. He then 
learns from the lips of the wise man—who is Count Leo 
Tolstoi—the interesting details set forth in the writer’s 
celebrated ‘‘ Confessions.” One of the audience hazard- 
ing the remark that the doctrine of non-resistance to evil 
and its corollaries areno more than an idle dream, elicited 
the impassioned reply: ‘‘ An idle dream?” exclaimed the 
great man. ‘‘ What miserable mortal first launched that 
terrible thought among men! An idle dream! But the 
God whom ye worship, who gave you the sublime com- 
mandments of love and of non-resistance to evil by vio- 
lence, did He regard this doctrine of His as a far-off ideal 
of humanity, impossible of attainment, a pathetic, poetic 
fancy wherewith to captivate the simple-minded folks of 
Galilee? No! He looked upon His doctrine as an effica- 
cious means of saving humanity. He did not dream idle 
dreams upon the cross, but cried out and died for His 
teaching. And thus many have died, and thus 
many shall yet die who are still unborn. It cannot be 
said of such a teaching that it is an idle dream.” 

The great man next likened the sublunary world and 
the whole human race to a vast pyramid, on the apex of 
which he (the speaker) stood, and a handful of chosen 
ones with him. They were the salt of theearth. ‘On all 
the steps below us I beheld whole armies of miserable 
wretches like ourselves, afflicted with a burning desire, 
—still unsatisfied—to climb up to where we stood, jostling 
and crushing each other in the mad attempt, using one 
another as stepping stones, tearing and gashing the arms, 
legs, and breasts of themselves and others. Sighs and 
groans reached my ear, heartrending cries of despair that 
pierced the air were uttered by those who fell off or were 
hurled down to the bottom, triumphant shouts of joy 
arose from the few who had contrived to raise themselves 
one step higher. I heard these groans and cries, I saw 
the gory blood flow in torrents down the steps. I was in 
an agony of despair. I was on the point of crying out to 
the multitude of men that swarmed beneath me, ‘Why, oh 
ill starred mortals, are you bent on climbing up hither ? 
Here is nought but a dream, a fiction, a hollow mockery!’ 
But when I reflected upon the vast number of sacrifices 
which this hollow mockery had cost, I conceived a violent 
disgust for mankind, an unspeakable loathing for myself 
.... Verily I know not what would have become of me, 
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had I not, when fixing my eyes on the base of the pyra- 
mid, descried countless millions of tiny, scarcely visible 
human creatures, living a life apart, which derived its 
significance elsewhere than from the pyramid, and who 
made no attempt to scale its sides . . . . These dwarf-like 
beings, swarming like bees down below, were the tillers 
of the soil, horny-handed sons of peaceful toil, strong in 
the conviction that the real meaning of their God-given 
life was the work in which they were engaged, not the 
deeds performed in those gilded halls, not the pyramid on 
which part of humanity were striving for self-perfection. 
In a word, that true life is a temple without idols, with- 
out priests, and without sacrifices.” * 
ZLATOVRATSKY’S ‘‘ HAPPY PEASANT.” 

The corner-stone of the edifice raised by M. Zlatovrat- 
sky and the Narodny school in this piece of reasoning: 
As *“*Man wants but little, nor that little long,” his rela- 
tions should be narrowed down till they are restricted to 
God, the little community in which he lives, and his corn- 
fields and pastures. If he do this he is leading the true 
life, and will be saved. An attempt to embody this idea 
in a concrete fact, and show how it would work, has also 
been made by the same writer in a curious sketch en- 
titled ‘‘The Dream of a Happy Peasant.” But though 
pleasant reading enough for a leisure hour, the slightest 
critical test would prove a sufficiently powerful solvent 
to cause the whole scheme to vanish into thin air. 

The happy rustic is entertained with the story of a 
Russian Utopia, called Valkovshtsheena, by an ancient 
peasant of venerable appearance, who was born and spent 
his happy childhood and youth in that favored village. 
It was situated in a sequestered spot far from the din and 
bustle of sinful human life, unknown to the authorities, 
unfrequented by strangers. There the little village com- 
munity led an idyllic life in ‘‘ the soul’s calm sunshine and 
the heartfelt joy,” like the early Christians described in 
Count Tolstoi’s tale, ‘‘Work while ye have the light.” 
One spirit animated the inhabitants of this Russian San 
Marino. Did a fire break out? They all combined to 
build up huts for the sufferers, and provide them with 
agricultural implements and live stock. Did an epidemic 
rage? They tended the sick and dying in turn, mowing, 
reaping, and threshing for their helpless neighbors. The 
rare strangers who strayed into Valkovshtsheena were 
enchanted by what they saw, and told blood-curdling 
stories of their own terrible experience of life in the world 
outside, of the knout, the lash, of ruinous extortions, and 
crying injustice. These tales served to intensify the 
peasants’ attachment to their beloved Valkovshtsheena. 

‘There is no family without a failure,” says the Russian 
proverb, and two very decided failures made their ap- 
pearance in this happy community at last, two striplings 
who, having got a taste of the pleasures of a city life, 
relished them, and longed for more. The village elders, 
to wean them from their sinful propensities, found wives 
for them and set them up as independent members of the 
commune. But the wisest measures proved unavailing. 
The young scapegraces, married though they were, 
hungered after the flesh-pots of the city and, seizing the 
first opportunity that offered, absconded. Not content, 
however, with ruining themselves—for what is the change 
from a village to a city life but moral and physical ruin ? 
—they demanded their wives, and on the refusal of the 
community to deliver them up, appealed to the authori- 
ties. This was the beginning of the end. Representatives 
of the Government arrived in the village, taking with 
them the seals of Antichrist (soldiers), and the peasants’ 
Eden was then and there transformed into a hell. ‘‘ Many 
* Vol. ii., 216, 222. Cf. The Messenger of Europe, 1891, pp. 668-699. 
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of our people perished in the woods; others fled to the 
Volga and to the Steppes; several of our elders, strong 
and unyielding in spirit, were torn from among us, beaten 
publicly with whips, put in irons and hurried off to the 
mines of Siberia.” 

And so on ud infinitum. The variations are endless, 
but the theme is ever one and the same. The one thing 
necessary is agriculture; forif work generally is prayer, 
agriculture is an efficacious atonement—a sacrament that 
imparts life eternal. 


GLEB USPENSKI’S SKETCHES. 

The same note vibrates, only much more feebly, in all 
the sketches, articles, and stories of Gleb Uspenski, one of 
the best-known journalists of the day, whose place in 
Russian literature is still undetermined, owing to his re- 
markable literary talents on the one hand, and the extra-“ 
ordinary use to which he puts them on the other hand. 
Like some of the Dutch painters, he shines principally in 
miniature scenes representing the every-day life of the 
people; but, unlike any Dutch painter, he is so over- 
whelmed by his matter that he abandons the attempt to 
mould it into anything like artistic form; so that the pic- 
tures which strike the fancy of the lover of genuine 
literature as distinct from pulpit-preaching and journal- 
ism, are mere episodes in his writings, inserted for the 
purpose of illustrating his meaning or intensifying the 
impression. In nearly all his essays Uspenski begins as 
an artist and ends as a pamphleteer. ‘‘ Desinit in piscem 
mulier formos a superne.” He sits down to depict his 
beloved peasants, their joys and sorrows, their noble aims 
and base grovellings, but warming to his subject, forgets 
the peasants and their portraits and forges thunderbolts 
which he hurls straightway at the heads of those whom 
he believes responsible for their sufferings. Few men in 
Russia know the peasantry as well as Gleb Uspenski; none 
better. ‘He has travelled from the shores of the White 
Sea to those of the Caspian, has frequented heathens and 
publicans, convicts and sectarians, making himself all 
things to all men, and a month, nay a week, never elapses 
without two or three sketches appearing from his pen. 
He loves, adores the Russia peasantry, and being a 
monotheist, acknowledges no other god; but, like the old 
Greeks and Egyptians, he depicts the object of his wor- 
ship not only in its brighter moods, but also in its least 
noble aspects. He surprises his divinity in an unguarded 
moment, makes a sketch thereof wonderfully true to 
nature, which, when it appears as an illustration to one 
of his essays or tirades, makes us completely forget the 
letterpress to which it should play the réle of handmaid. 

All his descriptions of peasant life, now so popular in 
Russia, are executed in the soberest of tones. A passing 
glance at one of them fills one with melancholy. The 
author feels he is engaged in a labor as vain as that of 
the Danaides. ‘‘A thousand times I said to myself that 
I must cease to write about the peasantry, because all 
that is too late now; the best sketches and fragments, 
written under the conditions that hedge round all such 
writings at the present day are useless and unavailing: 
they could convey no adequate idea of the bewildering 
complexity of wanton wrong that is being interwoven 
with peasant life, by dint of terrible and persevering 
efforts inspired by downright inhumanity.” * 


PICTURES OF PEASANT LIFE. 

But sadness and tenderness, love and enthusiasm, are 
passing moods of the writer, as soon as he launches out 
into description he is as objective as a photographic 
apparatus. Take this extract, for instance, from one of 





*cf. ‘‘Messenger of Europe,’’ March, 1891, p. 311. 
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his recent sketches—it deals with the topics of conver- 
sation among the peasantry in the villages: 

In former times a peasant would entertain you with 
an account of his journey on foot to Kieff, and of what 
he saw and suffered on the way, or treat you to a narra- 
tive of how the witch woman cast her evil eye on his wife 
and put an evil spirit in possession of her. Or you might 
meet with a young man who would while away two days 
of your time with a description of how, when, where, and 
with whom he fell in love; or witha lady who would 
initiate you into the details of her romantic adventures; 
or an officer who had taken part in the storming of 
Goonib, and would volunteer a narrative of his doughty 
deeds. Ina word, they were human conversations. No 
doubt, gossip of the the same kind goes on even now; but 
it is drowned in the hum of the never-ending conversa- 
tions about ‘‘scandals,” which you hear wherever you 
go. Suppose you come up with a family of peasants 
migrating from the government of Orel into the govern- 
ment of Stavropol, and enter into conversation with the 
rustics; their second sentence introduces a story about all 
kinds of shameful ‘scandals,” agricultural, communal, 
governmental. Their second phrase is the prelude toa 
tale of how the village elder robbed and plundered, of 
how the starshina robbed and plundered, of how the 
publican robbed and plundered. The road contractor, if 
you meet him, tells you such wonders about the prowess 
of the ouilders as you never saw in your dreams; and the 
railway contractor in his turn treats you to a vivid des- 
cription of the unholy gains of the road contractors. The 
member of the Zemstov is at a loss for words sufficiently 
energetic to express his horror of the ‘‘scandals” of the 
administration, while the superintendent of the police 
limns you out portraits of the members of the Zemstov 
which plunge you into such oppressive gloom that you 
have serious thoughts of hanging yourself. ‘‘No one 
puts a hand to any honest work; and every one is plund- 
ering and robbing.” Such is the staple topic of this 
universal conversation which is drowning all human 
gossip.* 

In another place it is a Burgomaster of the good old 
times of serfdom who is holding forth on the necessity for 
government—real strong government—to save the peasan- 
try from ruin. ‘ We, too,” exciaims this Russian Francia 
in miniature, ‘‘we, too, thrashed the peasants, aye, and 
cruelly, too, we flogged them. And now I have 
come to ask for the intercession of my patron saint. 
= ae Do you think I shall not sigh and mourn at his 
shrine? Yes, brother dear, I shall sigh and mourn till 
the tears trickle down my cheeks, to wash my guilt away. 
We flogged the peasants, it is true, held them in a vice, 
as it were, and tyrannized over them; but then we flogged 
them with discernment. For example, we knouted a man 
to keep him from ruining himself—that’s what we used 
to flog people for; we could see very well, and understand 
too, that, if he ruined himself, we too should fare very 
badly in consequence. That was the meaning 
such chastisement had in our days. .” At present 
all that is changed, and the authorities flog a man if he 
fail to pay the taxes in time, and pat him on the back if 
he is punctual, whereas, if they weighed the rights and 
wrongs of the matter, they should flog him for paying 
the taxes in time, because in order to do so he had to sell 
for a song the seed-corn given to him by the Peasant’s 
Board; and they would whip the man who bought the 
corn, in the bargain.*+ E. J. DILLON. 

St. Petersburgh, March 20, 1891. 


*cf. ‘‘ Northern Messenger,’’ February, 1891, p. 286. 
+ Ibid, p. 284. 
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THE GERMAN 


Aus Allen Welttheilen. Leipzig. March. 


To the Far East, III. Clara Nascentes-Ziese. 
A Railway Across Siberia. 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. H. Apel. 
Kur-Brandenburg in Africa. O. Schnebel. 
English Colony of Hong Kong. H. Greffath. 
Witu and the South Somali Coast. B. Volz. 
Weser River Improvements. W. Liilling. 
The Persian Army. 
The Population of the United States in 1870, 
1880, and 1890. A. Schroot. 


Deutscher Hausschatz. Regensburg. 
The Tomb of Pius IX. in the Basilica of San 
Lorenzo at Rome. (illus.) A. de Waal. 

Dr. Heinrich a With Portrait. 

Travel in the Red Sea. F. X. Geyer. 

Guild Life. K. T. easter 

The Late Freiherr Carl von Béselager,German 
Jesuit Professor at Bombay. With Portrait. 

Two Days in Cairo. (Illus.) L. von Hebentanz. 

Socialism and Communism in Ancient Rome. 
Dr. O. Schantz. 

The Late Heinrich Fleige. Sculptor. Portrait. 
Passion Week in Popular Literature and 
Popular Superstition. 
Travel in the Red Sea. II. F. X. Geyer. 

The Prussian House of Deputies. 


Deutsche Revue. Breslau and Berlin. 
March. 


Count Albrecht von Roon. XXII. 

Robert Koch. II. Robert Biewend. 

The Battle with the Enemies of Mankind 
(concluded). A. Gottstein. 

The French Revolution and its Significance 
for the Modern State. V. 

Dr. Semmoia on the Koch Treatment of Con- 


sumption. A. Gottstein. 
St. Petersburg Letter. 
April. 


Count Albrecht von Roon. XXIII. 

Arndt and Bunsen. T. von Bunsen. 

Ballooning. P. von Zech. 

The French Revolution and its Significance for 
the Modern State. VII. 


Dogma and Science. M. Carriere. 


The Culture of the Greeks. J. Mihlv. 
Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin. March. 
P. Spitta. 


oo in Berlin. 

e Universal Study of the History of Modern 
Art. H. Grimm. 

Voluntary and Involuntary Movements. I. - 
Ill. W. Henke. 

Vittoria Colonna. F. X. Kraus 

On the Censorship and the Pontem of the 
Press. R. Loening. 

Political Survey—Germany and East Africa, 
Italy and the Triple Alliance, the Italian 
Elections, etc 

Dr. Hans Meyer's Researches in the Kilima- 
Njaro Territory. P Reichard. 


Die Gesellschaft. 
Portrait of Hermann Bahr, 
Mr. Parnell. George Gower. 

Sitting Bull’s Death. E. Dworzak. 

Napoleon and Goethe. M. Goldstein. 

Poems by L. Kroidl, F. Salten, H. Fischer, 
B. Salmer, Marie Jerschke, E. Steidle, and 
H. Kienzl. 

The Realistic in School Life. 

Siberian Affairs. L. Fuld. 

Hermann Bahr's Drama *' Die Neuen Mens- 
chen,*’ M. G. Conrad. 

Emile Zola as a Dramatist. II. 
wetter 

Reviews—German Novels, Lyric Poems and 
Philosophy; French, English, American, 
Italian, Spanish, Hungarian, Hellenic, and 
Miscellaneous Literature. 


Leipzig, March. 
Dramatist. 


E. Brause- 


Konservative Monatschrift.—Leipzig, Feb. 

Count Zinzindorf and his Mother. Corres- 
pondence, 1723—1739._G. E. von Natzmer. 

Reform of the German High Schools. 

Social and Political Economy of To-day; 
Speeches and Essays of Gustav Schmoller. 

Monthly Survey: Politics and the Church. 


MAGAZINES. 


Aus Allen Weltheilen.—Special attention may be directed to an article 
on Wituland written in connection with the recent massacres in what had 
hitherto seemed the most promising country in Africa for German coloni- 
zation. Another writer gives some useful tables of the population of the 
United States. From 38,558,371, in 1870, the population rose to 50,155,783, 
in 13880, and in 1890 the number of inhabitants reached 62,480,540. 


Deutsche Revue.—From Robert Biewend’s second installment we gather 
that Koch was by nature less given to bodily exercise than his brothers 
and sisters, and that he would hide himself in a quiet corner to pursue his 
studies in natural history. In this respect he received much encourage- 
ment from his grandfather Biewend, also a lover of natural science, with 
a special taste for the collecting and arranging of minerals, plants, insects, 
and the like. Koch also inherited his fondness for the game of chess from 
this grandfather. But the article is chiefly a picture of Koch’s career at 
the University of Géttingen. The third installment in the April number 
gives us particulars of his medical experiences in the army during the war 
of 1870, mostly from letters to his wife and parents. T. von Bunsen also 
publishes in the April part a series of letters by Ernst Moritz-Arndt 
(‘‘Father Arndt”), the German poet and patriot (1769-1860), and author of 
the famous national song, ‘‘Was ist das Deutschen Vaterland?” The 
letters here brought to notice were addressed to Baron C. K. J. Bunsen, 
the distinguished diplomatist and scholar (1791-1860). 


Deutsche Rundschau.—The best article in the March number, perhaps, 
is that by Philip Spitta, the well-known writer on musical subjects, dealing 
with Spontini’s activity in Berlin, and including some particulars of the 
relationship of the composer to King Frederick William III. of Prussia. 
Hermann Grimm suggests the institution of a museum to be devoted to the 
Art History of the Fatherland, which should serve student purposes as well 
as instruct the people. ‘ 


Kritische Revue.—The articles, ‘‘ Before and After the Battle,” discuss 
the recent elections in Austria. Alfred Freiher von Berger has a note- 
worthy paper on Ibsen. He. has, he says, been in the habit of reading 
‘‘Resmersholm” several times every year. He has read it as a harmless 
reader, or simple mental traveller, who only reads for pleasure, and then 
lets his book have its way with him; he has studied it as a scientific work, 
he has read it as a theatrical personage, and has pictured to himself the 
performance of it by the actors of the Vienna Burg Theatre; and he has 
been absorbed in its depths as in a painful problem, in which the under- 
standing gets entangled, and from which it can only free itself when it has 
solved the difficulty. Still he has never been able to feel that he quite 
understood the drama, but in the Revue of March 15th he at last begins to 
note down his experiences in connection with his study of it, and his notes 
are well worth reading. 


Nord und Sud.—The chief article in the March number is a critical and 
biographical study of Freidrich Nietzsche, the Socialist philosopher of the 
aristocracy. Nietzsche was born at Ricken, near Lutzen. His childhood 
was passed at Naumburg on the Saal, where his father was pastor. At 
the Universities of Bonn and Leipzig he devoted himself specially to the 
classics under the guidance of the celebrated philologist Ritschl, who soon 
formed a high opinion of the young student. On his recommendation, 
Nietzsche, before he had taken his degree of doctor, was elected a professor 
at the University of Basle. It was in 1869, at the age of twenty-five, that 
he entered the teaching profession, but in the next year his academic 
activity was interrupted by his taking part in the Franco-German war, for 
he was an officer in the mounted artillery of the German army. In 1876 
he began to suffér with his head, and in vain turned to Italy for relief. In 
1879 he was obliged to beg to be released, and he was granted his full 
pension. From this time he has led a nomadic life in the South of Europe 
—now in the Engadine, now on the Riviera, now in Turin. Here he 











THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich.—Vienna. 
March ist. 
Before the Battle. ' 
Thirty years of the Austrian Constitution. 
Dr G. J. Guttmann. 
Emperor William and Prince Bismarck. 
Plea for Agricultural Education. Dr. 


Lekisch. 
March 15th. 

After the Battle. 

Utopia and Reality. F. Willfort 

Ibsen’s ‘‘Rosmersholm.’’ I. hifrea Baron 
Berger. 

Nord Und Sud.—Breslau. March. 

~—— Nietzsche. With Portrait. G. 
Adler. 

France's Readiness for War, and the Present 
Significance of her System of Fortifica- 
tions on the Eastern Frontier. A. Rogalla. 

Poems from the ‘‘ Pierrot Lunaire’’ of A 
Giraud. Trans. into Ger. by O. E. «ithe Samy 

Gustav Theodor Fechner. . Achelis. 

The Future Writing of History. H. Jaenicke. 

Preussische Jahrbucher.—Berlin. March 5. 

Slavery in East Germany in the Eighteenth 
Century. G. F. Kna app. 

Variety and Unity in the Homeric Studies. 
Dr. P. Cauer. 

Two Autobiographies. Karl von Hase and 
Julius Frobel. Dr. eber. 

The Fortification of Copenhagen and the 
Interests of Germany. 

Political Correspondence.—Russia, _ Italy, 
France, England, Austria; German 
School Reform, and the General Feeling 
of Dissatisfaction in Germany. 

Schorer’s Familienblatt.—Berlin. Heft 7. 

Pictures from Ger. East Africa. P. Gy 

P. K. Rosegger, Poet. Portrait. R. Mayr. 

Dangers of Infection. Dr. 8. Scherbel Lissa. 


Stimmen aus Maria - Laach. — Freiburg, 
March 14. 

Social Tot ag of Count de Mun in L’ As- 
sociation Cath. for Jan. A. Lehmkuhl. 
Undogmatic Christianity (concluded).  T. 

Granderath. 
The Symbolism of the Cross in Liturgical 
Poetry of Latin Writers. G. M. Dreves. 
Wallenstein’s Mistake (concluded). B. Duhr. 
Unions, Homes, etc., for Apprentices. H. 
Pesch. 
The Feelers of Insects. II. E. —— 
A Visit to Philadelphia. J. G. Hag 
Reviews—Gilbert W. Child’s “Church and 
State under the Tudors,”’ etc. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 9. 
The Dwarfs of i Be i Forests. (llus.) 


From Stanley’s 

Italy during Carnival. (illus.) W. Kaden. 

Frederick von Schmidt, Architect. With 
Portrait and other Illustrations. 

Prince Albert of Flanders. Portrait. Marbach. 
Schiller’s Birthplace. phen’ Portraits and 
other Illustrations. W. Jon 

An Audience of eae A Alfonso XIII. With 
Portrait. F. Possa 

War with Am. eae Cilus.) M. Lortzing. 

Prince Louise of Saxe-Altenburg. Portrait. 


Dr. Emil Steinbach, Austrian Minister of 

Finance. With Portrait. 
Unsere Zeit. Leipzig. March. 

Schliemann’s Services to Archeology. G. 
Schréder. 

Wages Question and Profit Sharing. L. Koelle. 

Tylt and Jutland—A Naturalist’s North Sea 
Sketch. F. Heincke. 

Finland’s Poets. Ola Hansson. 

Ibsen's ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.’’ W. Bormann. 

The Austro-German Tariff. Dr. R. Oertal. 

Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monatshefte. 

Bielefeld and Leipzig. March. 

Professor Werner Schuch. Artist. With 
Portrait and other Illustrations. O. Preuss. 

H. Schliemann. Portrait. Dr. R. Menge. 

The Emperor’s Travels in the North. 
dillus.) H. Harden. 

The Japanese and the American Badger in 
ag a Gardens at Berlin. illus.) 

r 

The Idar- ae Agate Manufactory. 
Cilus.) Dr. O. Veeck. 

The Vienna Theatres. C. von Vincenti. 
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became the victim of insanity, and though he is no longer confined in a 
lunatic asylum, it is doubtful whether he will ever be able to continue his 
literary work. Though the classics were Nietzsche’s special subject, he 
gradually relinquished them for philology, sociology, zesthetics, and music. 
In the first epoch of his creations, which lasted till about 1876, he was 
under the ban of the philosophy of Schopenhauer and the art and music 
theories of Richard Wagner. In the second period, on the other hand, he 
seems to have freed himself from these, and he makes his appearance as a 
ripe, independent thinker, with an original system of his own, which is to 
reform all culture and even open a new era in the history of mankind. 
The writings of the second period are in great part collections of aphor- 
isms, but that is not to be wondered at when their origin is understood. 
Nietzsche was in the habit of writing in the open air. On his solitary 
walks he would jot down his thoughts on men and things as they passed 
through his mind, but he spent many a hard hour searching for the right 
word, the artistic expression, the brilliant picture for his ideas. And this 
peculiarity also appears in the titles of his writings: ‘‘ The Birth of Tragedy 
from the Spirit of Music, or Greece and Pessimism,” ‘‘ Untimely Observa- 
tions,” ‘‘ Thus spake Zarathustra, a Book for All and None,” etc. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Admirers of Schiller should not miss the article 
on Marbach, Schiller’s birthplace, which is supplemented by views of the 
little town and a most interesting gallery of portraits of Schiller himself 
and of his father and mother, his sisters, wife, grandson, sons, daughters 
and daughter-in-law, besides illustrations of a number of Schiller relics. 


Unsere Zeit.—This is a very good number. Herr Schroder gives ari 
attractive description of the life-work of Dr. Schliemann. Next there is 
a careful study of the ‘‘Wages Question” and the newer ‘Question of 
Profit-Sharing,” by L. Koelle. ‘Finland’s Poets” are dealt with in an 
interesting essay by Ola Hansson, written a propos of Finland’s threatened 
loss of independence; but the author, after briefly alluding to ‘‘ Kalevala,” 
the national epic, to Runeberg and Topelius, to Piatori Paivarinta, and 
Juano Aho, makes Taraststjerna, the poet, dramatist, and novelist, the 
special subject of his sketch. Walter Bormann is another critic who finds 
Ibsen’s creations only sad company. 


Zeitschrift fur Deutsche Kulturgeschichte.—This is a quarterly, pub- 
lished by Hans Liistenéder, of Berlin, and edited by Dr. Christian Meyer. 


Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert.—A new mid-monthly of politics, science, 
and literature, also published by Hans Liistenédder of Berlin. Erwin 
Bauer, the Editor, is known as the author of ‘“‘The Country of the Tzar,” 
“Naturalism, Nihilism, and Idealism in Russian Literature,” etc. Accord- 
ing to its programme, the new magazine will advocate the monarchical 
principle, the unity of the German nation, such social reforms as those 
proposed in the Imperial Rescripts of last year, evangelical Christianity, 
and a healthy modern realism in art and literature. 


SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


In a sympathetic and well-written article on ‘Sonja Kovalevsky,” by 
Ellen Key, we are given a genuine insight into the character as well as 
the life and works of this gifted and prematurely departed authoress and 
mathematician, whom Ellen Key calls ‘‘our century’s most famous 
woman-scientist.” Sonja Vasilievna was born on December 27th, 1853, on 
the estate of her father, General Corvin-Krukovski, Palibino, in the lovely 
Vitebska government. The blood of many nations ran through her veins, 
and Sonja was wont to say that she had inherited her greed for knowledge 
from her Hungarian ancestor, King Matias Corvinus; her talent for 
mathematics, music and lyrics from her German great-grandfather, the 
astronomer, Schubert; her individual love of liberty from Poland ; her 
love of wandering and dislike for conventionality, from a gipsy ancestress 
—the rest from Russia. This ‘‘rest,” according to Ellen Key, isa wealth 
of soul with which Russia has for many years held West Europe entranced. ‘ 
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Von Fels zum Meer. Stuttgart. Heft 8. 
Coburg. (Illus.) Ludovica Heeckiel. 
On the Mental Development of the Child. 
IX. X_ Prof. W. Preyer. 
Friedrich von Schmidt, Architect. Portrait. 
The Site of the Homeric Troy. H. Diintzer. 
The Wild West. Cillus.) F. J. Pajaeken. 
The Bohemian War. G. Egelhaaf. 
Watteau. Portrait and other Illus. K. Prenzel. 
The Social Question at the Domestic 
Hearth. Matilda Lammers. 
The Severe Winter and the Distress in 
Paris. E. von Jagow. 
Lake Constance—A Miniature Ocean. C. 
Falkenhorst. 
The Kaiserstuhl--Breisach. (Illus.) J. Hamm. 


Zeitschrift fur Deutsche Kulturgeschichte. 
Berlin. Quarterly. Heft 3. 

The German Peasant War and the Twelve 
Articles of March 25, 1525. Karl Bieder- 
mann. 

Austrian and emae Culture in the 18th 
Century. C. Meyer. 

The History of WwW itches. A. Mell. 

The Names of Old Streets and Houses. D. 
Saul. 


Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert.—Berlin. 
Heft 1. 
Introduction and Programme. 
Robert Hammerling and Literary Criticism 
in Germany. 
The Bulgarian Question, 
After the First of October. 
The Programme of the Anti-Semitic Party. 
Literary Berlin. 
a Mh ~one Stage’s’’ First Performance. 
The Case ot Paul Lindau. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 


Dagny.—Stockholm. 


Sonja Kovalevsky. Ellen Key. 

By Sonja Kovalevsky’s Bier. Poem. Esselde. 

Friends of Home-‘‘ slojd.’’ Molly Rothlieb. 

*‘Sorosis. ’’ Women’s Clubs i in the New World. 
Cecile Gohl. 

Notes on Tolstoi’s ‘*‘ Kreutzer Sonata.’? Hm. 

The Fredrika-Bremer Society. 

Items on the Woman’s Suffrage Question. 


Samtiden.—Bergen. March. 


Young Sorrow. Six poems. Bernt Lie. 

Buddhism, the World’s Salvation. H. C. 
Hansen. 

The Irish Home Rule Question in its Newest 
Phase. Oscar Julius Tschuldt. 

Female Psychology. Gustave Le Bon. 

Meissonier. Charles Bigot. 


Tilskueren,—Copenhagen. 


Prologue. From the Celebration in H. M. 
Theatre in Honor of N. W. Gage. January 
7th, 1891. Karl Gjellup. 

A Controversy between J. L. Heiberg and C, 
Molbech. Jonas Collin. 

In Memory of N. W. Gade. W. Behrend. 

An Epic Poem. V. Stuckenberg. 

Under Juliet’s Balcony. A Picture from 
Theatre-Life. Ebth Reumert. 

Letters to Vice-Admiral Baron Dahlerup from 
the Emperor Maximilian. 

The Theatres. 

Skilling Magazin.—Christiania. 

The Late O. A. Bachke (with portrait). J. B. 

Ireland in the Sixteenth Century. (Concl’d.) 

John Lasham’s Fate. Ménie Muriel Dowie. 

News from Home and Abroad. 

Attorney-General Bernhard Getz. 

An Artist’s Life (Erka Nissen, pianiste). 

Three Poems. Thor Lange. 

The Man with the Wishing-Wand. (Biography 
of Heinrich Schliemann.) L. Dietrichsen. 

Emigrants on Board. Edmondo de Amicis. 

Foreign Politics. (A short review). A. Raeder. 

The New State Ministers—Johannes Steen. 
Otto Blehr. (With portraits). 

Interior, A poem. Ernst v. d. Recke. 

Nerosity. Dr. Edouard Bull. 

A Shot over the Mark. (From the Russian). 

Hedda Gabler at Christiania. 






Sonja was married at the age of fifteen—the marriage being, howeva, a 
mere matter of form gone through in order to regain liberty and inde- 
pendence; and for a long time the Kovalevskys were merely student- 
friends, nothing more. Turgenieff, Tolstoi, Dostojevsky and George 
Eliot were among Sonja Kovalevsky’s friends. She had lived, too, some 
time in Darwin’s home. There were few celebrities in England, Germany, 
or France with whom she was not well acquainted. On one occasion she 
beat Herbert Spencer himself in an argument. The great man, who was 
not acquainted with her, and did not know she was present, or he would 
probably have found something else to talk about, happened to mention 
that women were minus the ability for science. Sonja made herself heard. 
George Eliot, at whose house she was visiting, lent her approving smile to 
the fiery flow of words that soon made Herbert Spencer cry ‘‘quarter !” 
Of esthetic pleasures Sonja Kovalevsky placed good music foremost. 
Next to that, the theatre. Her opinion on a dramatic performance was 
always a refined and striking criticism. For some time, indeed, she was 
employed as musical and dramatic reviewer on the Novoje Vremja. Un- 
fortunately she worked herself to death. Times there were when she only 
slept four or five hours out of the twenty-four, and she was never careful 
enough about her health. She had, however, sound habits that helped to 
keep her fragile constitution comparatively free from illness—baths and 
good exercise, simplicity in meat and drink, no stimulants, even that 
inseparable companion of the Russian lady—the cigarette—being only 
very occasionally in request. This kept her, at least, from nervosity, and 
she had as great a horror of becoming nervous as she had of appearing man- 
nish. At Stockholm, where she had been appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics, she died, entering too soon, so far as the world is concerned, into 
the rest which always seemed to her more glorious than life’s fairest gifts. 
It is somewhat strange that large natures have as a rule “‘l’esprit pai le 
ceur trist,” and ‘‘This country’s most famous woman-scientist” found 
fame, as another gifted woman has written, only “un peu de bruit autour 
de son ceeur.” For to Sonja Kovalevsky, as to the simplest girl, was the 
heart the fountain of life, and it was not her fame or her grand abilities 
that made her precious to her friends. It was that she possessed in won- 
derful measure, what Goethe has bidden us pray for, great thoughts and a 
pure heart. 

Another article of great interest in Dagny, and written in smooth, 
pleasant style, is Cecile Gohl’s account of ‘‘Sorosis,” the famous women’s 
club of New York, which meets in Delmonico’s splendid restaurant on 
Fifth avenue, the first and third Monday in each month from October to 
May. The president and godmother of ‘‘Sorosis” is the authoress, Mrs. 
Croly, so well known under the nom de plume ‘‘ Jenny June.” The mem- 
bers of this gay and flourishing Petticoat Club are mostly doctors, jour- 
nalists, musicians, actresses, etc., though there are a few wealthy women 
among them whose only claim to note is their sound judgment, as 
evidenced by their preferring the high moral atmosphere of ‘‘ Sorosis,” 
into whose ranks no reputations disfigured by the merest speck of shame 
may enter, to the surface glitter and emptiness of a mere society life. 


Samtiden is not particularly fortunate this month in its poetry. Bernt 
Lie’s six short erotics are written in smooth, dilettante style, but they lack 
originality, and leave no distinct impression on the mind beyond this, that 
the writer is sad in the morning, sad at noon, and sad at night, and—had 
much better have been otherwise. ‘* Buddhism, the World’s Salvation,” 
H. C. Hansen’s comprehensive and clever article, has sustained its interest 
to the end. He concludes by citing an inscription of King Alaska, or 
Pryadasi, which was carved into an obelisk in India 2,000 yearsago. The 
whole inscription, considering its age, is worthy of note, but we may cull, 
off-hand, merely a few sentences, the gist of which we might none of us be 
the worse for inwardly digesting: ‘‘ Pryadasi, king, beloved of the gods, 
honors all faiths whether of hermits or those of the world; he gives them 
alms and allhonor. But the king, beloved of the gods, places less value on 
alms and outer ceremonies than on the progress of the highest knowledge. 
: For all, there is a common fount—moderate speech. By de- 
cry ing other’ faiths we do not exalt our own. Let us, then, take every 
opportunity of showing reverence for those others. Doing so, we also 
serve ourselves. Unity alone is good. May each understand 
the other, and lend a willing ear to his faith.” 

















THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


ITALIAN. 
La Nuova Antologia.—March Ist. 


‘The English Imperial Federation. L. Palma. 

‘Treason under Leo X. (conclusion). D. Gnoll. 

‘The New German Empire and its First His- 
torian. G. Boglietti. 

Charity: A Fable. Emma. 

Cosmic Evolution According to Modern Ideas. 
O. Z. Bianco. 


Giovanni Episcopo. Novelette. G. D’An- 
nunzio. 
March 16th. 
‘The Works of Horace. O. Occioni. 


‘The Migration of Birds and Carrier Pigeons. 
A. Mosso. 

‘TheLabor Commission in France. E.Cavalieri. 

Love and Gymnastics. A. de Amicis. 

Dante and Bologna. C. Ricci. 

From the Po to the Cernaia. P. Fambri. 

Pleasant Dreams (a poem). G. Mazzoni. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Mavrch Ist. 


‘Wanderings in the Carpathians. G. Marcotti. 
Charitable Institutions. P. M. del Rosso. 
The Education of the Priesthood. A. Astori. 
Sixteenth Century Poetry. G. Fortebracci. 
Social Evolution and its Effects. Duca di 
Gualtieri. 
Commentators on the Creation (continued). 
F. A. Stoppani. 
Signor Jacini and the Conservative Party. 
F. S. Benucci. 
March 16th. 
A Patriotic Crusade. G. B. Cipani. 
The Duchy of Castro (conclusion). 
tanelli. 
The Social Question. A. Villa Pernici. 
The Answer to an Interrogation. G, Cussani. 
From North America. E. Rossi. 
Reminiscences of Travel in Scandinavia and 
Russia. F. Grassi. 


L. Grot- 


La Civilta Cattolica.—March 7th. 


‘The Final Progress of Revolution. 
Observations on the Universal History by 
Cesare Cantu. 
The Pontificate of St. Gregory the Great. 
March 21st. 
‘The New Miracles at Lourdes. 


St. Thomas Aquinas’ System of Physics. 
Studies on the Properties of Color, 
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ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Nuova Antologia, March 1st.—This number leads off with an excel- 
lent and accurate article on ‘‘ English Imperial Federation,” which passes 
in review all the colonies, and the varying degrees in which they are bound 
to the mother-country, and sums up the whole of the Imperial constitution 
as ‘‘the most marvellous system of political decentralization that has ever 
been known in the history of the world.” The article, it must be added, is 
written throughout with the most cordial feelings of admiration for 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The author, Sig. L. Palma, considers that the only 
danger to the empire in the future lies with Russia on the one hand and 
with the United States on the other, and advising as a possible precaution 
a closer union between England and her Australian and American colonies. 
After describing the work of the Imperial Federation League, the writer 
deals with the possible results of unlimited Home Rule all round, with a 
single Imperial Legislative Chamber at the head ; but admits that federa- 
tion is the most difficult of all forms of government in practice. The actual 
Canadian Federation and the recent scheme of Australian Federation, far 
from strengthening the cause of Imperial Federation, renders it still more 
difficult of realization by creating distinct national patriotism. In conclu- 
sion, our Italian critic decides that England’s best chance of maintaining 
her world-wide supremacy is by driving her mixed team with the very 
slackest reins, and by counting on natural colonial loyalty, instead of at- 
tempting to increase her hold by fresh artificial restraints. 

The mid-month number contains an article interesting to all students of 
Dante, discussing the poet’s acquaintance with the town of Bologna, from 
the evidence of his poems. There is also a pleasant, chatty article on the 
migration of birds by an Italian naturalist, containing some curious details 
regarding quails and pigeons. Thus the little quails, which are netted in 
such quantities on the Italian coasts on their arrival, fly across the Medi- 
terranean from Africa in nine hours, at the rate of sixty-one kilome- 
tres an hour, but in their anxiety to find a resting-place they frequently 
fly with such force against trees and houses that they fall dead to the 
ground from the blow. Edmondo de Amicis contributes the opening 
chapter of a new novelette, under the title ‘‘ Love and Gymnastics.” 


La Rassegna Nazionale, March 1st.—In the conclusion to a previous 
article on the education of the clergy, the writer, himself a priest, dwells on 
the necessity of the widest knowledge in all matters of morality, but above 
all he insists on a thorough study of social science, so that the priests may 
take their right place in the van of all the social movements of the day. 
On political subjects F. S. Benucci contributes a cordial support to Count 
Jacini’s new scheme for a National Conservative party, noticed in last 
month’s REVIEW OF REVIEWS; while Sig. Bonghi attempts to build up a 
moderate Liberal party by providing a ready-made programme on paper. 
The two important points of his latest article are his strong denunciation 
of the present policy of abolishing all religious teaching in elementary 
schools, and his clear and definite pronouxcement against the renewal in 
1892 of the Triple Alliance—that most ruinously expensive of methods for 
maintaining the peace of Europe. 

Under the title ‘‘A Patriotic Crusade,” a powerful and outspoken 
article on the terrible growth in recent years of youthful crime and 
immorality in Italy occupies the place in the mid-March number. Unhap- 
pily, side by side with the spread of education, judicial statistics establish, 
beyond all doubt, a steady increase of juvenile delinquencies of every sort. 
The author attributes the evil mainly to the great dissemination of cheap 
literature of the very lowest and most immoral description, and he pro- 
poses to start a crusade against such literature by a league of citizens in 
every town acting on somewhat similar principles to the English and 
American temperance leagues. Signor Cipani’s is indeed a patriotic 
enterprise. A. V. Pernici holds forth learnedly and lengthily on the Social 
Question without, however, throwing much new light on the subject. 


La Civilta Cattolica.—The Jesuit organ inveighs bitterly against the 
spirit of revolution that is abroad, and foretells that future historians wil] 
compare the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for the fierceness of 
their destructive mania to the so-called barbarous ages. There is also a 
detailed account of the most recent miraculous cures at Lourdes, 






























































































REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


The two interesting articles of this month are M. 
Richet’s article upon Love, and M. de Lavelaye’s upon 
Bi-Metallism. It is difficult to say which is the pleasanter 
reading of these two. Both are noticed more fully in 
another place. M. Chevrillin continues his articles upon 
India which Indian authorities condemn as “slight.” 
The reader who is not an authority, but ignorant as most 
of us are on India and Indian subjects, finds them charm- 
ing. They are the letters of a tourist attracted by a few 
more subjects of interest than are to be found within the 
limits of the vexed questions of Indian politics. Agra and 
Delhi, Jeypore, Bombay and Ellore form the subject of 
these continuations for March. 

DAILY LIFE IN GERMANY. 

M. de Wyzema’s facile pen has abandoned the arts of 
England and Japan, to occupy itself with the aspects of 
common life in Germany; and if sometimes he has seemed 
uncompromising in his criticisms of the English side of 
the Channel, Britishers may comfort themselves with the 
reflection that he treats their German cousins no better. 
Montaigne said once of the Germans, ‘‘They do not taste, 
they swallow.” That saying bore a wider application 
than the kitchen, and M. de Wyzema does not hesitate to 
give the full beuefit of it to his neighbors. For good and 
for evil they have alike no taste, but only swallow. The 
result is not all regrettable, for he does full justice to 
certain good sides of the national character; but, as he 
pictures it, it is extraordinarily unattractive. Nor does 
he prophesy great things for the future. The qualities 
that the German possesses are to him rather the remains 
of long-established habits than living seeds of actions to 
come. There is little initiative, only obedience, and upon 
this habit of solid obedience the influence of the worst 
features of modern socialism is being brought to bear. 
The changes of the last twenty years have been very 
rapid, the crust of centuries has been broken through, 
and the fruits of the new growth are yet to reap. M. de 
Wyzema is of opinion that the harvest, when it is ripe, 
will be a bitter crop. The demoralization of Berlin will 
demoralize the nation. 

LAFAYETTE AS A YOUNG MAN. 

The youth of Lafayette forms the subject of a pleasant 
historical article of the memoir kind, filled with anecdotes 
and sketches of the social life of his day, which is con- 
tinued from the Revue for February 15th. A considerable 
part of this number is taken up with the figure of the boy- 
commander in the American campaign, and occupying 
the intervals of war with love-letters written to his 
young wife. It does not leave him, however, till it brings 
him to the edge of more troublous times in the French 
Revolution, and ends with this anecdote: ‘‘On the evening 
of his arrival at the Hotel de Noailles, Lafayette was 
talking to his wife of his constitutional schemes. ‘Do 
you know,’ he said, ‘the curious apologue that the great 
Frederick gave me the benefit of in 1785? One day I was 
arguing against him that there would never be either 
nobility or royalty, and I was expressing my hopes with 
energy. ‘‘Monsieur,” said the old monarch, as he fixed 
his piercing eyes upon me, ‘‘I know a young man who, 
after visiting countries in which liberty and equality 
reigned, indulged a dream of establishing all that in his 
own country. Do you know what happened to him?” 
‘No, sir.” ‘‘He was hung.” Wasn’t it afunny story? 
It amused me a good deal.’” Madame de Lafayette, the 
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anecdote continues, listened gravely, but found the story 
less amusing. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


The first article in the Gazette is devoted by the editor, 
M. Louis Gonse, to the memory of Meissonier. Not as M. 
Gonse justly says that the moment of the closing of a 
grave is the moment at which the work of a lifetime can be 
rightly classed in the place which it is to hold in history, 
but that the natural instinct of every artist must be to 
offer the tribute which falls within his power to a dead 
comrade and master. 

YOUTH AND EARLY WORK. 

Meissonier was born in Waterloo year. He was the son. 
of a little shopkeeper, and was destined, like Mouen in a. 
similar case, to follow the paternal calling. The French 
colonial store corresponding to what we call an Italian 
warehouse was the setting in which his childhood was. 
passed. His parents had little sympathy for his artistic 
talent. The same force of character which afterward 
caused him to work unmoved by fashions and untouched 
by criticism triumphed over the opposition which at first 
was made to his chosen career. It did not serve—proba- 
bly because it was never applied to this particular object: 
—to open the family purse in a liberal spirit, and the 
artist who died a millionaire was content to work during 
all his early youth on a grudging allowance of fifteen 
francs a week. The money difficulty lasted only during 
his very early youth. At twenty, he sent a picture to the 
Salon. The year after, he was working at the illustration 
of a bible for Curmer, the illustrations of Paul and Vir- 
ginia, and ‘‘success was immediate, irresistible.” Every 
one knows how, with his foot once on the ladder, Meis- 
sonier went steadily upward from good to better. Every 
one knows, too, how fully he was appreciated, and how 
magnificently his work was paid for in his lifetime. 


HIS ARTISTIC CONSCIENCE. 

Every one does not know, however, how little he was: 
affected by material success. He sacrificed nothing of 
the innate love of perfection which was his motive power. 
He never allowed a picture to leave his studio till he was: 
satisfied that he had done his best with it. Neither 
would he ever sell the pictures which he himself es- 
teemed to be the two finest that he had done. He 
kept them as a criterion of work while he lived; he 
left them as an offering to his country when he died. 
He seems to have regarded his genius as a public trust, 
himself as the instrument of its expression. Todo the 
work which it was in him to do was the single aim of his. 
active life. He lived ‘‘free from all ties, indifferent to 
the quarrels of all schools, uncontrollably sovereign in his 
own domain. Academicians, romanticists, symbolists, 
impressionists, every fashion, every fad, filed in turn 
past the window of his solitary studio; unique in his style, 
he lived without forerunner, and without a pupil, steeped 
in all the joys of pride, and took his place during his life- 
time in posterity.” 

HIS CHARACTER. 


M. Gonse does not notice the interesting fact that 
woman had little or nothing to do with either the life 
or work of Meissonier. He describes his well-known 
appearance and the activity of habit, as remarkable at 
sixty as it was at five-and-twenty, which distinguished 
him. ‘His manners were sometimes disagreeable and 
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cold: his vanity was easily wounded, but the foundation 
was eucellent. The heart wasa heart of gold. His hand 
was ever ready to serve a good cause. His instincts were 
gentle and domestic. His speech generally thoughtful 
and well chosen. Those who knew him at home will never 
forget the striking mixture of stiffness and urbanity, of 
animation and suaveness, of absolutism and delicate 
indulgence. He was truly the child of his own work.” 


CHAPLAIN. 

Nothing could well contrast more vividly with Meis- 
sonier than the life and work of Charles Chaplain, who 
receives also an obituary notice at the hands of M. Paul 
Lefont. The delicately feminine temperament of the 
artist, nourished by the education of a mother whom he 
adored, is traced in all his pictures. His first success was 


a “Portrait of a Woman,” exhibited in the Salon of 1845. “ 


The picture, which he kept always by him, as Meissonier 
kept his ‘‘ Engraver,” was a portrait of his mother. The 
inspiration which Meissonier found in achievements he 
sought in affection. The tender, the fresh, the beautiful, 
combined to create his charm. What all men loved he 
painted. Unlike Meissonier, of course he formed a school. 
It is typical of all the rest that the masters of his school 
should now be two women.. In the estimation at least of 
M. Paul Lefont, his mantle falls upon Miss Henrietta 
Browne and Madame Madeleine Lemaire. He died, it will 
be remembered, on the 30th of last January. 


ERNEST GANJEAN, 

An interesting article is devoted to the work of M. 

Ganjean, the engraver, and the best illustration of the 

month is his reproduction of a portrait by Delaunay of 
Madame Toulmonche. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


The ‘Religious Question” of M. de Marcere, which 
holds the first place in the number of the Revue for March 
15th, is not as interesting as the title in this place might 


suggest. The religious question appears to us in Eng- 
land and America under broader aspects, and already we 
have granted for all practical purposes the conclusion for 
which M. Marcere pleads, that the ‘solution in this 
affair, as in all others, is to be found in liberty.” Arti- 
cles on spiritualism by M. Alaux will attract members of 
the Psychical Society. There alsois an article on Persian 
Armor, by Ahmed Bey, which should not be neglected. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Readers in general will turn more readily to the two 
articles in which M. E. Masseron Germanizes Werndon’s 
new biography of President Lincoln; and what happened 
to M. Massercn in reading Werndon will probably happen 
to them in reading Masseron. A languid doubt as towhy 
this should need again a chapter of tolerably well-known 
history yields little by little toa lively curiosity, and 
when they find that it is the man and not the history of 
his time which is placed before their eyes, they will read 
again with the fresh interest that a fresh human figure 
can always evoke, no matter how familiar his setting. 
The sketch abounds in characteristic touches. 


POPULATION AND DEMOCRACY. 

In an article on the decrease of the population of 
France, M. Giraud puts forward an ingenious plea for the 
enfranchisement of woman. Briefly stated, he argues 
that the reason why there are so few children in France 
is because women have no vote. The profane may laugh. 
M. Giraud proceeds none the less to prove his point. 


PERIODICALS. 421 
THE DUTCH, MAGAZINES. 

Professor W. Koster has an article in De Gids entitled 
‘““New Departures in Medical Science,” dealing with the 
researches of Koch and Pasteur. The author remarks, in 
conclusion, that, though the practical results of these 
researches may at first sight seem disappointingly small, 
we must not forget that the universally known ‘“anti- 
septic” treatment of wounds introduced by Joseph 
Lister—which has not only saved thousands of lives, but 
preserved limbs which must otherwise have been 
amputated—was arrived at by following up the theories 
of the ‘‘ bacteriologues.” ‘‘ Thus all conscientious investi- 
gation of nature indirectly, if not directly, benefits the 
science of healing.” J. F. Hondius writes on ‘‘The Teach- 
ing of Sléjd,” and J. E. Sachse on “The Northmen in 
Literature.” The ‘‘Northmea” discussed in the present 
installment of the article are the Dane, Jens Peter Jacob- 
sen; the Norwegian, Bjérnsternje Bjérnsen, and the 
Swedes, Victor Rydberg and August Stindberg, the latter 
of whom, by-the-by, has been set up by a recent German 
writer as the antithesis to Ibsen, the comparison being all 
in favor of the former. 


THE PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


No less than three articles in the current number of the 
Revista de Portugal are due to Senhor Jayme de Magal- 
haes Lima, who appears to be one of the pillars of this 
periodical. These are ‘‘ The Barbizon School,” ‘‘ The Char- 
acteristics of Portugal in Europe from the History of 
Humanity,” and ‘‘ Facts and Ideas.” The last named is a 
kind of review of foreign periodicals, noticing, among 
others, Professor Bryce’s Contemporary article, ‘‘ An Age 
of Discontent,” and Dr. Kidd’s paper on Weissmann, in 
the December REVIEW OF REVIEWS—the greater part of 
which last is translated. Other articles are ‘‘ Pessimism 
and Positive Philosophy,” by Teixeira Bastos; ‘‘Gustave 
Flaubert,” by Manuel Caldas Cordeiro, and ‘“ Elementary 
Education in Portugal,” by J. Simoes Dias. The picture 
given of the latter is not encouraging—school attendance 
is supposed to be compulsory, but is not enforced, and the 
existing schools are miserably insufficient. ‘‘The few 
school buildings we have are wanting in all sanitary re- 
quirements and facilities for teaching.” The country is 
divided, for educational purposes, into 3,969 districts, and 
of these, 1,351 are absolutely without schools. As the 
Portuguese ‘“‘ Education Act” was passed as long ago as 
1878, we might have expected a better result by this time. 


THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


We have received the first number for the current year 
(appearing Jan. 31) of L’ Avene, an illustrated monthly, 
in the Catalan dialect (which is a very French variety of 
Spanish), published at Barcelona. It contains literary 
and general articles, those of local interest predominat- 
ing, such as ‘‘Studies in Catalan Ethnography,” by J. 
Casas-Carbo. 

_ The Revista Contemporanea contains an article on 
“Spectrum Analysis in its Application to Steller Astron- 
omy,” by D. E. de la Vega, and a somewhat rhapsodical 
piece of fiction, by Don J. Pons Samper, entitled ‘‘ The 
Christian Solution.” Otherwise, the number for February 
28th is not a very interesting one. The mid-March num- 
ber has an article on ‘‘The Forms of Government,” by 
Don Damian Isern; one on the (much-needed) ‘‘ Reform 
in Castilian Spelling,” by Don J. Jimens Agius; anda 
further installment of the ‘‘Countess d’Aubnery’s Jour- 
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ney through Spain in 1679.” 
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SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. 

The Grand Manceuvres of the 2d Army Corps 
in 1890 (concluded). 

Tactics of the Three Arms (continued), 3 
maps. Lieut.-Colonel de Périni. 

The Command of the Turkish Armies in 
1877-8. 2 sketch maps. 

The Campaign of 1814: The Cavalry of the 
Allied Armies during the Campaign of 1814 
(continued). Commandant Weil. 

The Attack of a Plateau. Lieutenant de 
Cugnaec. (Illus.) 

Reasoned Instruction in the Infantry. 
tenant de Cissey. 


Lieu- 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 

Foreign Ministries of Marine: The English 
Admiralty. From the Annual of the Office 
of Naval Intelligence. 

Voyage of the steamer Yunnan from Hanof 
to Lao Kay. (illus. ) 

The Economic Influence of Lightness in the 
construction of ships. From the Bulletin 
de l Association technique Maritime. 

The Mariner’s Compass in Modern Vessels of 
War. Translation of Lecture by Staff Com- 
mander Creak, R.N., at the R. U. 8. Insti- 
tution. 

Governors for Regulating the Motion of En- 
gines—Governor with Dynamo-auxiliary. 
Historical Studies on the War Navy of France. 
XI.: The Naval Industrial War under the 

ministry of Jerome de Pontchartrain. 


Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. 

The New Infantry Instructions for the Italian 
Army. 

The Artillery Material constructed at the 
Gruson Works. 

The Equine Resources of Switzerland in case 
of Mobilization. 

The Danish Rifle, 1889; model, 2 figs. 


La Spectateur Militaire. 
Exercises and Manoeuvres. L. Brun. 
Equitation: The Great Masters of Saumur: 
Military Racing. Captain Choppin. 

The Musketry Averages of the 16th Army 
Corps. Noel Desmaysons, 

Dahomey Warfare. VI. L. Savinhiac. 

The Annuaries of the French Army, 1819-1890 
(continued). C. Boissonnet. 


La Marine Francaise. 
A Few Words on Real Responsibility. H. 
Montéchant. 
Cruisers that Capsize; Guns that Burst. Spina, 
On the Fusion of Land and Marine Artillery. 
Vice-Admiral De Gueydon. 
The Defective Speed of the First-class Battle 
Ship Marceau. Spina. 
Our Naval Cadets. 
7 Mobilization at the Port of Toulon. 
Yorick. 
» Navy and Inventors; Tubular Boilers. 


Spina. 
The Maritime Inscription. D’Arthaud. 
Safety at Sea; The Routes of Steamers in 
Frequented Waters. 
GERMAN. 


Internationale Revue uber die gessammten 
Armeen und Fiotten. 
Germany—TheUtilityof the Balloon for Naval 
Purposes. Lieutenant Gross. The Bitting of 
Army Horses. The Gruson Gunnery Experi- 
ments, 1890 (continued). With plate and 
diagrams. 

Austria—Cavalry in FutureWars (concluded), 
Colonel von Walthoffen. 

Italian—Correspondence by Pellegrino. 

Russia—The Russian Autumn Manceuvres in 
Volhynia, 1890. 

France—The Furnishing of Supplies toArmies 
in the Field (concluded). 

Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee und 

Marine. 


TheCulture of Military History Among Officers 
of the Army. Oldwig von Uechtritz. 


_ unable to make his felt. 


FRENCH. 


In the Journal des Sciences Militaires, Lieutenant De Cugnac shows: 
that without a thorough knowledge of the principles involved it is 
impossible to bring effective infantry fire to bear while carrying out the 
assault of a plateau, whereas, if these general principles are properly 
understood, the plateau can be swept as effectually as any other position 
on the level. The conditions of the problem necessarily vary considerably 
according to the characteristics of the plateau as regards height, level of 
surface, etc. It is obvious, however, that if these conditions are known, or 
can be approximately estimated, a certain distance can be calculated from 
which fire can be delivered which will produce the maximum depth of 
dangerous zone, but that if the fire of the assailants is delivered from any 
point nearer than this distance it will become eccentric, and finally, as the 
limit is passed and the plateau is approached, it will become absolutely 
innocuous. On the other hand, the fire of the defence becomes more: 
grazing and more effective at just those distances whence the assailant is 
If the position has to be carried, the importance, 
therefore, of being able readily to ascertain the distance from whence the 
assault should be prepared becomes absolutely vital. This distance, 
according to the writer, can usually be roughly estimated by adding 50 to 
the relief in yards of the plateau, and multiplying the result by 10; thus, 
if the height of the plateau is 120 feet, the limit of distance for direct fire 
will be (40 x 50) 10 = 900 yards, and any fire delivered at a less distance by 
troops advancing to the assault will be absolutely valueless. 

The preparation for the assault must consequently be made at a con- 
siderable distance from the position, and this, fortunately, allows of its- 
being carried out by the main body of the troops, who should be posted so 
as to sweep the plateau by cross-fires while the attacking columns. 
advance, without firing, to suitable positions, whence the final rush can 
be made. The subject discussed by Lieutenant De Cugnac is naturally of 
a highly complicated and technical nature, and we can merely direct 
attention to the salient fact that the fire of the attacking columns directed 
against an enemy posted on a plateau, or even ona gentle rise (if the 
relief is only thirty feet, the limit of distance for direct fire according to 
the above formula would be 600 yards), is absolutely worthless. 

The Revue Militaire de VEtranger contains the result of the census 
carried out in October and November last to ascertain the number of 
horses available in Switzerland in the event of mobilization. From these 
it appears that out of a total number of 83,094 animals inspected, all over 
four years of age, 14,005 were rejected as unfit for military service. The 
Revue also contains a description of the new Danish Krag-Jérgensen small- 
bore rifle, 1889 pattern, which is accompanied by two illustrations showing 
the breech action. 


GERMAN. 


The Internationale Revue uber die gessammten Armeen und Flotten 
opens with a detailed account (by Lieutenant Gross, of the German Naval 
Balloon Detachment) of the equipment of the French balloons for use on 
board ship, and of the experiments carried out with captive and free bal- 
loons near Toulon. Lieutenant Gross considers that the introduction of 
balloons for naval purposes is assured, and that they will probably be kept 
on board vessels specially adapted to allow them to be rapidly filled and 
sent up. If their utility for reconnoitring at sea is likely to be somewhat 
limited, they will, nevertheless, play an important part in the blockade of 
ports and in the attack of coast defences; where, by overlooking the 
enemy’s works, they would be able to direct the fire of the ships’ guns on 
the most important works of the defence, and would give timely warning 
of any counter-measures about to be undertaken by the enemy on shore. 
From the experiments carried out at Toulon, it was found possible to 
see clearly below the water to a depth of fourteen or fifteen fathoms; 
hence they would prove of good service in watching the movements of 
submarine boats. F 

Colonel von Walthoffen, in his concluding article on ‘Cavalry in Future 
Wars,” deals principally with the services which should be rendered by 
cavalry in pursuing after a victory, or in checking pursuit after a defeat. 
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The Landwehr before Strasburg, September 
and October, 1870 (concluded). 

Records of the Prize-Essay Competitions for 
Prussian Artillery Officers, 1827-1877 (con- 
cluded). Major-General Wille. 

The New Field Pioneer Instructions for In- 
fantry. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and its 
Strategical Significance. 

Side Lights on the Construction and Employ- 
ment of Warships. 

The Grusen and Krupp Experiments in 1890, 


Neue Militarische Blatter. 
Ballistic and Technical Considerations on the 
Small Bore Rifle, with Special Regard to the 
German Pattern, 1888. Lieut. Ganger. 
English Naval and Military Notes on the 
Employment of Captive Balloons. Lieut. 
von Kiefer. 
Wolfram Shot for Small Arms. 
The 14th Division of Russian Infantry at the 
Schipka Pass in August, 1877. III. 
English and French Rivalry in Reaching 
imbuctoo. II. Karl Stickler. 
On the Practical Utility of the Study of Mili- 
tary History. Captain von Mdller. 
ey of the Hessian General Staff during 
the Campaign of 1792, in the Champagne, 
and on the Maine. 
Dechend. 


V. Lieutenant von 


AUSTRIAN. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des See- 
wesens, 
Practital Geometrical Novelties. 
Professor F. Schiffner. 
Method for Determining the Centre of Dis- 
placement of Ships. 3 Figs. 
TheFrench TorpedoGunCanet System (Illus.). 
From Engineering. 
The United States Naval Budget, 1891-2. 
The Protection of the Hulls of Steel and Iron 
Ships Against Sinking. Sir N. Barnaby. 
Norwegian Experiments on the Suitability of 
Cellulose for Stopping Leaks. 

On the Use of Ardometers for Determining 
the Specific Weight of Salt Water. 

On the Employment of the Trouvet Electric 
Gyroscope for the Correction of Compasses. 


10 Figs. 


ITALIAN. 


Rivista Marittima. 


The Electric Light Installation on Board 
Ships of the Italian Navy. II. 18 colored 
plates. Lieutenant Pouchain. 

The German Mercantile Marine. IV. Sal- 
vatore Raineri. 

Modern Naval Tactics. V. 5 plates. 
tenant Ronca. 

Round About Africa. VI. Lieut. Bravetta. 

Condition and Armament of the Shores of the 
Romana in 1631. 


Lieu- 


Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. 


On the Laws of the Resistance of Air and the 
Problems of Curved Fire. 


Improvised Fortifications in Future Wars. 


Captain Pio, R.E. 
The Old and New Instructions for Infantry. 
Notes on Poncelet Draw-bridges: Counter- 
poises and Methods for Computing Them. 
2 plates. ‘ 
Russian Type of Point d’appui for a Line of 
Defence. 10 figs. 


SPANISH. 


Revista General de Marina. 


Steam Salvage Vessels. Rear-Admiral de 
Carranza. 

A Few Historical Remarks on the Marine 
Gyroscope. 

The Catastrophe to the Str. Vizcaya. 

Oceanography. IV. Professor Thipulet. 

On the Use of Armor for Ships of War. Sir 
W. Barnaby. 

Recent Progress in the Navies of Europe. 

Royal Decree of 16th January, 1891, on the 
lace for Mobilization of the Spanish 

eet. 
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As regards armament, he considers it essential that every trooper should 
be armed with a good repeating carbine. In future wars the strategical 
employment of cavalry in reconnoitring duties, etc., will probably be ten 
times as great as its tactical employment on the battlefield; to cover from 
thirty to forty and more miles a day will be nothing unusual; it must 
therefore be in a condition to depend entirely on its own resources for 
offence as well as defence, and would be quite unsuited to carry out its 
important functions unless every man were armed with a repeating 
carbine. The carbine should be carried en bandolier by the trooper, and 
not fastened to the saddle, where it is apt to chafe, and might cause 
damage to horse and rider in case of stumbling. On the vexed question of 
sword versus lance, Colonel von Walthoffen points out that few of the 
Uhlan regiments in 1866 and 1870, and still fewer of the Cossack regiments 
in 1877-8, ever made use of their lances, and gives his decision decidedly in 
favor of the sword. 


In the Jahrbucher fur die deutsche Armee und Marine for March the 
interesting series of articles on the ‘‘ Landwehr before Strasburg” is con- 
cluded. M. H., in discussing ‘‘The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and its 
Strategical Significance,” ridicules the suggestion made by the author of 
Sommes-nous prets (alluded to in our issue for January), that Luxembourg 
will be used by Germany as a fresh basis for an attack on France. He 
points out that with Metz in her possession, Germany is in no need of the 

uchy, but that it is essential that it should not fall under the influence of 
France, to whom it would be of considerable importance in threatening 
the German line of communication through Metz. It is easy to see that 
the writer does not think the neutrality of the Grand Duchy is likely to be 
respected, although he merely contents himself with the remark that any 
move on the part of France could easily be checkmated. 

In the Neue Militarische Blatter the principal articles are ‘‘The Four- 
teenth Division of Russian Infantry at the Schipka Pass,” and those which 
contain technical details of the German small-bore rifle, and an account of 
the experiences gained by the balloon detachment in the last autumn 
manceuvres, 


ITALIAN. 


Captain Pio, R. E., on ‘‘ Improvised Fortifications in Future Wars,” 
which appears in the Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio, expresses the opinion 
that there is no sufficient warrant for considering that the next war will 
be one of short duration. When it occurs, its declarations will not be 
dependent on the whims of a Pompadour, but solely because the vital 
interests of the country are affected ; hence, it will be a war waged by the 
people themselves, and this makes it highly improbable that it will reach 
a conclusion before one, or both of the antagonists is exhausted. In any 
case, whether the war is long or short, the battles will not be affairs of a 
few hours. Whatever doubt may exist as to the value of permanent forti- 
fications, there can be none whatever as to the fact that improvised field- 
works will play a_ highly important part in the future. With 
rare exceptions, it will always be possible to avoid a position rendered for- 
midable by permanent fortifications, while it will be impossible to ignore - 
an adversary who, after contact has once taken place between the oppos- 
ing armies, succeeds in securing an advantageous position which offers 
suitable facilities for rapidly intrenching himself. Phis will impose on the 
adversary the necessity of himself having recourse to field-works, since, 
with the introduction of smokeless powder, it would otherwise be impos- 
sible for him to operate offensively against an enemy’s undercover. The 
preparations for combat will — resemble the preliminaries of a 
siege, and the operations will probably last over some days, during which 
pay ery will strain every nerve to concentrate its disposable forces on 
the field. 

The real utility of improvised works, however, will be to permit the 
defence to maintain itself in a given position with forces sensibly inferior 
to those of the attack while, at the same time, allowing the remainder of 
the troops to fall in preponderating force against one of the enemy’s 
wings. Cnoeain Pio also has something to say on the increased importance 
attachable to obstacles, judiciously placed in advance of the position, now 
that the magazine rifle allows of a short and rapid fire being poured 
in by the troops acting under cover. He also quotes the opinion of Gen- 
eral Lewal tothe effect that 300 men. advancing to the attack of an 
intrenched position cannot fire more rounds in a given time than 100 men 
acting on the defensive, while their fire, round for round, is only half as 
effective. This estimate appears to be approximately borne out by the 
statistics given in a work recently published on the defence of Plevna, 
which quotes the percentage of losses suffered by the Turks and Russians 
respectively in the first three battles before Plevna as having been—Ist 
battle, Turks 14.28 per cent., Russians 26.35 per cent.; 2d battle, Turks 6 
per cent., Russians 21.6 per cent.; 3d battle, Turks 10 per cent., Russians 
22 per cent.; the smaller percentages of losses sustained by the Turks in 
the second and third battles being due to the fact of their having been 
better intrenched on those occasions. 











POETRY AND ART. 


POETRY. 
New England Magazine.—April. 


Success. Zitella Cocke. 

Morning and Evening. Sheila Parker. 

The Fates and the Winds. Edward Payson 
Jackson. 

A Song of Two Angels. 


The Century Magazine.—April. 


Poems by Charles Henry Liiders. The Four 
Winds—Under the Breaker—Rain on the 
Peaks—A Day in June. 

The Twenty-third of April. R. W. Gilder. 

And After. Arlo Bates. 

Charles Henry Liiders. Frank Dempster 
Sherman. 


Harper's Magazine.—April. 


The Mother. William Wilfred Campbell. 
Thomas Hood. Rev. T. U. Dudley, D.D. 
Silence and Solitude. Annie Fields. 


The Chautauquan.—April. 


Dreaming. Flavel Scott Mines. 
April Friends. Emma P. Seabury. 


The Cosmopolitan.—April. 
Resurgam. Frederic Peterson. 
Easter-Tide. C. A. Lord. 

A Handkerchief. John Patterson. 
Compensation, Julia C. R. Dow. 


The Atlantic Monthly.—April. 
ner Eve at Kerak—Moab. Clinton Scol- 
ard. 


Neenia Amoris. Thomas William Parsons. 
Goethe’s Key to Faust. William P. Andrews. 


Scribner's Magazine.—April. 
Horace, Book I.,Ode XXI.—In Honor of Diana 
and Apollo. 
Gaspar Nuifiez de Arce.—The Typical Spanish 
Poet. Rollo Ogden. 
Spring Song. Graham R. Tomson. 
Night. Archibald Lampman. 
Atalanta.—April. 


Flowers at Easter. Hon. Roden Noel. 


Cornhill.—April. 


The Dead To-morrow. 


Leisure Hour.—April. 
At Haydn’s ‘‘Creation.’’ Emily H. Hickey. 


Lippincott’s.—April. 
The Poet, the Musician and the Painter. 
Vernon Paull. 
A Song of Changes. E. C. White. 
Longman's.—April. 
The Old Year and the New. Andrew Lang. 


New Review.—April. 
An April Fool. Alfred Austin. 


Temple Bar.—April. 


Why We Love a Man of War. S. Frances 
Harrison. 
Apologia Mea. F. E. Weatherly. 


Magazine of American History.—April. 
The Ballad of Columbus. S. H. M. Byers. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


There are four short poems in the Century Magazine by Charles Henry 
Liiders, who died last January at the age of thirty-two. His work is 
characterized: by purity of thought, depth of feeling, fidelity to truth, and 
a melodiousness akin to the music of brooks. The poem on the “ Four 
Winds,” which follows, was his favorite : 


Wind of the North, 

Wind of the Norland snows, 

Wind of the winnowed skies and sharp, clear stars— 
Blow cold and keen across the naked hills, 

And crisp the lowland pools with crystal films, 
And blur the casement-squares with glittering ice, 
But go not near my love. 


Wind of the West, 

Wind of the few, far clouds, 

Wind of the gold and crimson sunset lands— 
Blow fresh and pure across the peaks and plains, 
And broaden the blue spaces of the heavens, 
And sway the grasses and the mountain pines, 
But let my dear one rest. 


Wind of the East, 

Wind of the sunrise seas, 

Wind of the clinging mists and gray, harsh rains— 
Blow moist and chill across the wastes of brine, 
And shut the sun out, and the moon and stars, 
And lash the boughs against the dripping eaves, 
Yet keep thou from my love. 


But thou, sweet wind ! 

Wind of the fragrant South, 

Wind from the bowers of jasmine and of rose— 
Over magnolia glooms and lilied lakes 

And flowering forests come with dewy wings, 
And stir the petals at her feet, and kiss 

The low mound where she lies. 


A thrilling little poem by Zitella Cocke on ‘‘Success” appears in the 
New England Magazine: 


Who says that he who hath not won success 
Hath failed,—-or low endeavor crowned, compares 
To that high failure which hath felt the stress 
Of lofty purpose,—noble aim that dares, 
Like him who with Apollo strove, to cope 
With mightiest, though haply doomed, the goal 
To miss? Do secret springs not feed his hope, 
Untasted by the base, ignoble soul ? 
Ill-fated Marsyas ! was all thy pain 
For naught? Nay, thou didst see a fair god’s face, 
Thine ear did drink his lyre’s divinest strain 
And yet diviner voice. What can efface 
Thy joy,—and thy most glorious unsuccess 
O’er Phrygia flowed in stream of fruitfulness ? 


In the New Review, Mr. Alf. Austin contributes a pleasantly jingling 
set of verses, entitled ‘‘An April Fool,” which tells of a yokel in 
cap 0’ bells and a suit of saffron motley, who says in answer to the 
question of the curious: 





ART TOPICS. 


The Art Amateur—April. 


Frontispiece, ‘‘ La Beillée.’’ Charcoal Draw- 
ing by J. F. Millet. 

Charcoal Study. By George H. Boughton. 

Charcoal Study. By Emile Adan. 

Drawing in Charcoal. (Illus. ) 

rayon Studies. By ay sos 

The Cincinnati Art Academy. 

An Art Student’s Holiday Abroad. Holland. 


Magazine of Art (American)—April. 


‘**The Dead Bird.*’ (Steel Engraving.) 
Greuze. 

Washington Allston, A.R.A. By M. G. Van 
Rensselaer. With Portrait and Three En- 
gravings from His Works. 

The Romance of Art: How Raphael Quar- 
relled with the Marchesa. By Leader Scott. 

Netsukés: Their Makers, Use and Meaning. 
4 H. Seymour Trower. (With Twenty 
Illus.) 

‘* A Hopeless Dawn.*’ By F. Bramley. 

At the ‘‘Old Masters.*’ By Frederick Med- 
more. (With Two Illus.) 

Illustrated Journalism in England: Its Rise. 
Ill. By C. N. Williamson. 

Greeco-Roman Portraiture in Egypt: A Re- 
covered Page‘in the History of Paintings. 
By John Forbes Robertson. (With five 
Illus.) 

Magazine of Art (English). 


“* Jepthah’s Daughter.’’ By Sir J. E. Millais. 
Photogravure by H. Riffarth. 

Benjamin Constant. Illus.) 
Templeton. 

The Crucifixion in Celtic Art. 
Romilly Alien. 

Lord Armstrong’s Collection of Modern Pic- 
tures. Il. (illus.) E. Rimbauld Dibdin. 

Jean-Louis-Ernest Meissonier. (Illus.) Wal- 
ter Armstrong. 

‘The Modern Schools of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, as illustrated by the ** Grands Prix ’’ 
at the Paris Exhibition. Great Britain and 
the United States of Cilus. ) 
Claude Phillips. 

Some Recent Irish Laces. Allen 8S. 
Cole. 


J. Murray 
dilus.) J. 


America. 


(illus.) 


Art Journal. 
‘*The Ramparts of God’s House.’’ From the 
picture by J. M. Strudwick. 
J. M.Strudwick. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. G. Bernard Shaw. 
Knole House, Kent. (Illus.) F. R. Farrow. 
Progress of the Industrial Arts. III. Chintzes 
and Crétonnes. (Illus) Lucie H. Arm- 
strong. 

‘The Royal Academy in the Last Century. XI. 
Cillus.) J. E. Hodgson and F. A. Eaton. 
‘The Chiefs of our National Museums. _ II. 
Charles L. Eastlake. With Portrait. J. F. 

Boyes. 


Portfolio. 


The Present State of the Fine Arts in France. 

Impressionism. P. G. Hamerton. 

Chatsworth and the Derwent. (Illus.) John 
Loc. 

‘The Masters of Wood-Engraving. W. J. Lin- 
ton. (Illus.) Cosmo Monkhouse. 

Elizabeth Louise Vigée-Lebrum.  (lllus.) 
Sophia Beale. 


L’Art, 


Portrait of M. Luss-Gerard, by F. Gaillard. 
Clus.) E. Molinier. 

Abraham Bosse: His Life and Works, 1602- 
1676. illus.) A. Valabréque. 

Claude de Héry. (illus.) F. Mazerolle. 

Annetta Caira: Two Studies. 

Reverie. After the Picture by Jean Gigoue. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. 


Meissonier. Louis Gonse. 

The Museum of the School of Fine Arts. 
Eugene Niintz. 

Contemporary Engravers: 
geau. Alfred de Lestalot. 

Francois Gérard. Charles Ephrussi. 

Francois Rude (last article). L. de Fourcaud. 


M. Eugene Gan- 


POETRY AND ART. 


Yes, Iam an April Fool. Confessed ! 
And my pate grows not worse for scratching; 
But I know where the kingfisher drills her nest, 
And the long-tailed tits are hatching. 


The drift of the poem is to hint that perhaps such an April fool may have 
more to say for himself than any of his more serious neighbors. 


The following poem, by Archibald Lampman, on ‘ Night,” appears in 
Seribner’s Magazine: 


Come with thine unveiled worlds, O truth of night, 
Come with thy calm. Adown the shallow day, 
Whose splendors hid the vaster world away, 

I wandered on this little plot of light, 

A dreamer among dreamers. Veiled or bright, 
Whether the gold shower roofed me or the gray, 
I strove and fretted at life’s feverish play, 

And dreamed until the dream seemed infinite. 


But now the gateway of the all unbars; 
The passions and the cares that beat so shrill, 
The giants of this petty world, disband; 
On the great threshold of the night I stand, 
Once more a soul self-cognizant and still, 
Among the wheeling multitude of stars. 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Magazine of Art (English).—One of the illustrations to the interesting 
article on Benjamin-Constant, a young painter of the Parisian school, is 
‘‘ Beethoven Composing the Moonlight Sonata,” exhibited at the Salon of 
1890, but painted in 1886, the year also of the ‘‘Orpheus.” A more season- 
able article reviews the different ways of treating the Crucifixion in Celtic 
art. It has often been said that Meissonier never painted a woman, but 
one of his finest productions has a woman for its chief actor. This is ‘‘ Le 
Baiser d’Adieu,” which represents a young woman who has met her 
lover at the entrance to a wood. She raises her face, and his lips seek hers. 
This picture, remarks Mr. Walter Armstrong, suggests that Meissonier’s 
neglect of the fairer half of creation sprang less from the heart than the 
head, and that had he listened more to his feelings and less to his ambition 
he might have been a more sympathetic artist than he was. 

Art Journal.—Mr. Bernard Shaw has a capital article on Strudwick, 
who, he says, had his work for the Academy rejected again and again, but 
he went on sending it till at last a place was found for it. He creates his 
figures and invents all the circumstances and accessories ; his pictures are 
exhaustively thought out, and the conception is as exhaustive as the execu- 
tion. Every Friday the ancient arch-episcopal residence of Knole, and the 
residence of Lord Sackville, is shown to the public, and a treasury of 
Jacobean art and architecture it is. It is interesting to learn that the 
pedigree of chintz dates back to prehistoric times, and that England is 
ahead of any country in Europe with regard to chintzes and crétonnes. The 
article dealing with our chintzes and crétonnes is illustrated with designs 
by Wm. Morris, Lewis F. Day, and others. Many of Morris's earlier pat- 
terns were named after flowers, as the daffodil pattern, given in illustra- 
tions ; his later designs are called after-risers. 

Portfolio and English Illustrated Magazine.—There are two articles 
this month—one in the English Illustrated Magazine and the other in the 
Portfolio—on William James Linton, the poet and wood-engraver, but 
best and most widely known as a wood-engraver, and not only as a master, 
but as the Nestor of his craft. In 1865 he published a volume entitled 
“Claribel and other Poems,” and illustrated it himself; in 1882, ‘‘Golden 
Apples of Hesperus,” the drawing, engraving, composition, and printing 
being the work of his own hands at odd times, with long intervals and 
many hindrances; in 1887, ‘‘Love-Lore;’ and last year, ‘“‘Poems and 
Translations.” His work as an engraver may be said to have begun with 
some ‘Illustrations of the Bible.” In 1842 the Jilustrated London News 
was started, and Mr. Linton’s services were secured for it. Of the other 
work which he produced while working for the London News may be 
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The Strauss Collection at the Cluny Museum. 
Moise Schraub. 
Charles Chaplin. Paul Lefort. 
English Correspondence. The Guelph Exhibi- 
tion and the Old Masters. Claude Phillips. 
Century Magazine.—April. 
Frontispiece. Mona Lisa. By Leonardo da 
Vinci. Engraved from the original by 
T. Cole. 
Leonardo da Vinci. By W. J. Stillman. With 
Notes and Engravings. 
New England Magazine.—April. 
Canadian Art and Artists. By W. Blackburn 
Harte. 
The Chautauquan,—April. 
What the World Owes to the Arts of Persia. 
By S. G. W. Benjamin. 
The Cosmopolitan.—April. 
The Master of Geure. By George Edgar Mont- 
gomery (Illus. ). 
Cassell's Saturday Journal. 
Artists’ Models at Work. 


English Illustrated. 
William James Linton, Wood Engraver and 
Poet. With Portrait and other Illustra- 
tions. Fred. G. Kitton. 


Deutscher Hausschatz. 
The late Heinrich Flige, Sculptor. With Por- 
trait. 
Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monatshefte. 
March. 
Professor Werner Sghuch. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. O. Preuss. 
Vom Fels zum Meer. 
Watteau. With Portrait and other Illustra- 
tions. K. Frenzel. 
Meissonier. With Portrait. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreird Muandschrift. 
Josef Israels. With Portrait and other Illus- 
trations. F. Netscher. 


mentioned his vignettes in Dickens’s ‘‘Christmas Carol” (1843), Milton’s 
“T/ Allegro” (1851), ‘‘ Favorite English Poems” (1859), ‘‘The Merrie Days 
of England” (1859), ‘‘ Pictorial Tour of the Thames,” ‘‘ Burns’s Poems and 
Songs,” ‘‘Shakespeare: his Birthplace and Neighborhood” (1861), ‘‘ The 
New Forest,” ete. Mr. Linton was born in London in 1812, and was 
apprenticed to G. W. Bonner, one of the best wood-engravers of that 
time, in 1828, the year in which Thomas Bewick, the restorer of the art of 
wood-engraving in England, died. In 1849 Mr. Linton visited Cumber- 
land, and took up his residence at Brantwood, the house which is now the 
home of John Ruskin. Four years later he married Miss Lynn, a lady 
familiar to us as Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. In 1867 Mr. Linton went to 
America and settled at ‘ Appledore,” a homestead in-the township of 
Hamden, on the old road to, Boston, and there carried on his engraving 
work. He has written on his art in the Atlantic Monthly, ‘‘Some Prac- 
tical Hints on Wood Engraving for the Instruction of Reviewers and the 
Public,” “‘Wood Engraving: a Manual of Instruction,” ‘“‘The History of 
Wood Engraving in America,” and his recent magnificent work, ‘‘ The 
Masters of Wood Engraving.” As a chartist, poet, and politician he is 
perhaps not so well known, but he has always had an active sympathy 
with the cause of the people. The Portfolio also has an interesting sketch 
of Madame Elizabeth Louise Vigee Le Brun, the artist, with a reproduc- 
tion of her picture of herself embracing her little girl—the most charming 
of all her works. 


The article by W. Blackburn Harte in the New England Magazine on 
‘“‘Canadian Art and Artists” will be read with pleasure by all lovers of 
art. The Canadian artists, says Mr. Harte, though only pioneers, are 
already commanding recognition in Europe. Their work is confined 
chiefly to landscape painting; few apply art to the human form. Mr. 
Harte attributes this paucity of figure work to the lingering prejudice in 
Canada against the study of the nude from living models. Among the 
prominent Canadian artists are George A. Reid, Hamilton McCarthy, 
F. M. Bell-Smith, Perey Woodcock, Paul Peel, Henry Sandborn, Wil- 
liam Cruikshank (grandson of the famous English caricaturist), Charles 
C. Ward and L. R. O’Brien. 


THE NEW BOOKS. 


‘*A PUBLISHER AND’ HIS FRIENDS.” By DR. SMILES. 


Strahan, Tonson, Lintot of the times, world. By the time-this article is in our readers’ hands, 


Patron and publisher of rhymes, 


the public will be in possession of the ‘‘ Memoir and Cor- 


For thee the bard up Pindus climbs, 
My Murray. 

The publisher so addressed by Lord Byron was for 
nearly half a century the head of one of the oldest and 
most interesting publishing houses in London. John 
Murray was Byron’s publisher, and he it was who, in 
conjunction with Canning, Sir Walter Scott, and other 
distinguished Tories, founded the Quarterly Review— 
a periodical which has at all times exerted considerable 
influence in political and literary circles, and which still 
exists. These two facts alone would give the publisher a 
claim upon our attention. But beyond this the late John 
Murray was, at one time or another in his career, in 
friendly correspondence with Isaac D’Israeli, and his 
famous son, the late Earl of Beaconsfield, Gifford, the 
two Mills, Southey, Leigh Hunt, John Wilson, Crocker, 
Thomas Campbell, James Hogg, Mme. de Stiiel, Monk 
Lewis, Moore, Lockhart, Hallam, Milman, Washington 
Irving, Carlyle, Fanny Kemble, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. 
Norton, John Sterling, and Borrow. "He preserved a 
wealth of the most interesting and valuable correspon- 
dence, selections from which are at last given to the 


respondence of the late John Murray,” a book published 
by the present head of the firm, John Murray the third. 
It is unquestionably the book of the month. It is one of 
the most important contributions that have been made to 
English literary history since the publication of Mr. 
Froude’s ‘‘ Life of Carlyle.” It is even richer in those 
facts that go to make history than was that delightful 
biography, though it is not, of course, so brilliantly 
written, nor does the story centre around so striking a 
character as the Chelsea Sage. And herein lies one of the 
difficulties in analyzing or reviewing these two thick 
volumes. Even Southey, who could tear the heart out of 
a book as quickly as any man, or Gifford, who was 
equally skilled in these matters, would find the task a dif- 
ficult one. Where there is such an abundance to choose 
from, it is difficult to decide what to leave out; and 
where, as in this case, no particular attempt has been 
made by the editor, Dr. Smiles, to keep the nominal 
subject of the ‘‘ Memoir” always in the foreground, it is 
hard in an analysis to preserve the thread of a coherent 


_ story. Perhaps the most convenient plan will be to take 


a few of the names mentioned in an early sentence of this 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


article, and summarize, as far as it is possible, the informa- 
tion given concerning them in Dr. Smiles’s book. We 
naturally commence with the greatest of them all : 

LORD BYRON. 

The late Mr. Murray became acquainted with Lord 
Byron in 1811. The poet, for some unaccountable reason 
or other, made a present of the first two cantos of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold” to Mr. Dallas, and allowed him to make arrange- 
ments for their publication. They were offered to Mur- 
ray, who, struck by their superlative merit, agreed to 
publish a handsome quarto edition upon the half-profits 
system by way of an experiment, the copyright, mean- 
while, remaining in the hands of Dallas. The story of the 
first meeting of poet and publisher may be given in Dr. 
Smiles’s own words: 

“Mr. Murray had long desired to make Lord Byron’s 
acquaintance, and now that Mr. Dallas had arranged 
with him for the publication of the first two cantos of 
‘Childe Harold,’ he had many opportunities of seeing 
Byron at his place of business. The first time that he 
saw him was when he called one day with Mr. Hobhouse 
in Fleet Street. Heafterward looked in from time to time, 
while the sheets were passing through the press, fresh 
from the fencing-rooms of Angelo and Jackson, and used 
toamuse himself by renewing his practice of ‘carte et 
tierce’ with his walking-stick directed against the book- 
shelves, while Murray was reading passages from the 
poem, with occasional ejaculations of admiration ; on 
which Byron would say, ‘ You think that a good idea, do 
you, Murray?’ Then he would fence and lunge with 
his walking-stick at some special book which he had 
picked out on the shelves before him. As Murray after- 
ward said, ‘I was very often glad to get rid of him !’” 

NOT DISPOSED TO CULTIVATE THE CRITICS. 

Byron told Murray that he would have no ‘‘traps for 
applause,” and consequently forbade him to show the 
MS. of ‘‘Childe Harold” to his Aristarchus, Mr. Gifford. 
Mr. Gifford had, however, already seen it, and Byron, 
who could not bear to have it thought that he was en- 
deavoring to insure a favorable review of his work in 
the Quarterly, relieved himself in the following letter -to 
Dallas: 

“T will be angry with Murray. It was a book-selling, 
back-shop, Paternoster Row, paltry proceeding, and if 
the experiment had turned out as it deserved, I would 
have raised all Fleet Street and borrowed the giant staff 
from St. Dunstan’s Church to immolate the betrayer of 
trust. I have written to him as he was never written to 
before by an author, I'll be sworn, and I hope you will 
amplify my wrath till it has an effect upon him.” 

A ‘favorable review” was, however, quite unnecessary 
to insure the success of the poem. The first edition of 
five hundred copies came out on the 1st of March, 1812, 
and Byron “awoke one morning and found himself fa- 
mous.” Other and much larger editions followed, all of 
which went off in rapid succession. 

BYRON’S OPINION OF SOUTHEY. 

Byron married in 1815, but in less than a year he sepa- 
rated from his wife and left England never to return. 
During his travels he corresponded frequently with Mur- 
ray, and his letters are printed at length in Moore’s 
“Life.” Murray’s replies, which form the complement 
of the correspondence, are now published for the first 
time. One letter of Byron’s, however, does not appear in 
the ‘‘ Life,” and since it contains some interesting refer- 
ences to Southey, we quote a few sentences from it: 


“You may take what I say here as public as you 
please, more particularly to Southey, whom I will look 
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upon—and will say so publicly—to be a dirty, lying ras- 
eal, and will prove it in ink—or in his blood, if I did not 
believe him to be too much of a poet to risk it! If he has 
forty reviews at his back, as he has the Quarterly, I would 
have at him in his scribbling capacity now that he has 
begun with me; but I will do nothing underhand. Tell 
him what I say for me and every one else you please. 
Per I can understand Coleridge’s abusing me, but how, 
or why, Southey, whom I had never obliged in any sort 
of way, or done him the remotest service, should go about 
fibbing and calumniating, is more than I readily compre- 
hend. Does he think to put me down with his Couting, 
not being able to do it in his poetry? We will try the 
question.” 
‘““CERTAIN APPROXIMATIONS TO INDELICACY.” 

‘*Don Juan” must have cost the staid and sober Murray 
many a heartache. Lord Byron would not alter a single 
word in the poem. ‘‘ Pray use your most tasteful discre- 
tion so as to wrap up or leave out certain approximations 
to indelicacy.” So Mr. Murray wrote: but in vain. 
Byron would ‘‘wrap up” or “leave out” nothing. The 
result was that when the poem was pirated—it appeared 
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in the first instance without any name upon the title-page 
—stronger doubts were at one time entertained as to 
whether the Chancellor would really afford protection to 
the book. The following bit out of a letter from Sharon 
Turner, a lawyer, to Mr. Murray will indicate how mat- 
ters stood: 

‘‘ Shadwell’s general opinions are not favorable to Lord 
B. [Shadwell was a counsel whose opinion had been 
taken], and his taste is highly moral. Yet, though he 
disapproves of the passages, he is remarkably sanguine 
that they do not furnish sufficient ground for the Chan- 
cellor to dissolve the injunction. He says the passages 
are not more amatory than those of many books on which 
the copyright was never doubted. He added that one 
great tendency of the book was not an unfair one. It 
was to show in Don Juan’s ultimate character the ill 
effects of that injudicious maternal education which Don 
Juan is represented as having received, and which had 
operated injuriously upon his mind.” 


The injunction to restrain piratical editions of the poem 
was subsequently granted. ‘‘There was quite a rush for 
the work,” says Dr. Smiles. ‘‘The booksellers’ messen- 
gers filled the street in front of the house in Albemarle 
Street, and the parcels of books were given out of the 
window in answer to their obstreperous demands.” 
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DEATH OF BYRON’S DAUGHTER. 

Lord Byron had a natural daughter named Allegra, 
who was said to be the child of an English lady of the 
highest rank. Upon her death, at an early age, the poet 
intrusted to Mr. Murray the painful duty of making 
arrangements for the burial of the remains in Harrow 
Church. The clergyman—the Rev. J. W. Cunningham— 
did not object to the interment; but he strongly pro- 
tested against the memorial which Lord Byron wished to 
setup. ‘I feel constrained to say that the inscription 
he proposed will be felt by every man of refined taste, to 
say nothing of sound morals, to be an offence against 
taste and propriety.” The memorial was effectually pre- 
vented by the following prohibition: 


‘* HaRRoOw, September 17th, 1822. 
‘‘ HONORED Sre:—I object, on behalf of the parish, to ad- 
mit the tablet of Lord Byron’s child into the church. 
‘JAMES WINKLEY, Churchwarden.” 
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Mr. James Winkley has been dead many a long year, 
and concerning the departed one would say naught that 
is not good; yet itis impossible not to recall to mind 
Laertes’ rejoinder to the churlish priest in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
But no violets spring from the fair and unpolluted flesh of 
Allegra. ‘‘ Her remains,” says Dr. Smiles, ‘“‘after long 
delay, were at length buried in the church, just under the 
present door-mat over which the congregation enter the 
church ; but no memorial tablet or other record of Allegra 
appears on the walls of Harrow Church. 

DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 

The conduct of the Harrow churchwarden was subse- 
quently matched by that of Dr. Ireland, the Dean of 
Westminster. Application was made that the remains 
should be privately deposited in Westminster Abbey. 
“No,” replied the Dean ; “the family vault is the most 
proper place for the remains of Lord Byron.” Ten years 
later, the same good Dean refused to allow Thorwaldsen’s 
statue to be placed in the Abbey, and it consequently 
adorns the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
national Valhalla, therefore, contains no memorial of one 
of England’s greatest poets. After all it matters little; 
Byron’s fame will be great long after the ‘‘cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous pinnacles” of Westminster have 
vanished forever from human ken. 


OF REVIEWS. 


WALTER SCOTT AND THE ‘‘QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 

John Murray became acquainted with Walter Scott at 
the time that the former was planning an antidote to 
the insidious democratic doctrines of the Edinburgh 
Review. Scott at once fell in with Murray’s plans. He 
had quarrelled with Constable, and he owed a grudge to 
Jeffery for a “slating” review of ‘‘Marmion,” then 
recently published. When, therefore, ‘‘John Murray, the 
bookseller in Fleet Street,” came to canvass his ‘‘ most 
important plan” he was heartily welcomed, and the 
whole matter was fully gone into. The question of editor- 
ship was discussed, and definite conclusions arrived at, as 
will be seen by the following letter from Scott : 


‘“ ASHESTIEL, by Selkirk, October 30th, 1808. 
‘“DeEaR SiR:—Since I had the pleasure of seeing you, I 
have the satisfaction to find that Mr. Gifford has accepted 
the task of editing the intended Review. This was com- 
municated to me by the Lord Advocate, who at the same 
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time requested me to write Mr. Gifford on the subject. I 
have done so at great length, pointing out whatever 
occurred to me on the facilities or difficulties of the work 
in general, as well as on the editorial department, offering 
at the same time all the assistance in my power to set 
matters upon a good footing and to keep them so. I pre- 
sume he.will have my letter by the time this reaches you, 
and that he will communicate with you pretty freely 
upon the details. I am as certain as of my existence, that 
the plan will answer, provided sufficient attention is used 
in procuring and selecting articles of merit.” 


The plan did answer, although not at first. There were 
great difficulties to overcome, as we shall show when we 
come to deal with that part of the ‘‘Memoir” which 
relates to the Quarterly Review. 


SCOTT REVIEWS HIS OWN NOVEL. 

Scott became a regular contributor to the Quarterly 
Review (which, indeed, he assisted in every possible way), 
and on one occasion undertook to review his own work. 
The following letter to Murray is interesting; though one 
cannot help regretting the deliberate disingenuousness of 
the first paragraph: 

‘*December 18th, 1816. 

“My Dear Srir:—I give you hearty joy of the success 
of the Tales, although de not claim that paternal inter- 
est in them which my friends do me the credit to assign 











tome. Iassure you I had never read a volume of them 
until they were printed, and can only join with the rest 
of the world in applauding the true and striking portraits 
which they present of old Scottish manners. I do not 
expect implicit reliance to be placed on my disavowal, 
because I know very well that he who is disposed not to 
own a work must necessarily deny it, and that otherwise 
his secret would be at the mercy of all who chose to ask 
the question, since silence in such a case must always pass 
for consent, or rather assent. But I have a mode of con- 
vincing you that Iam perfectly serious in my denial— 
pretty similar to that by which Solomon distinguished 
the fictitious from the real mother—and that is by review- 
ing the work, which I take to be an operation equal to 
that of quartering the child.” 


THE FIRST EDITOR OF THE ‘‘QUARTERLY.” 

But we must leave Walter Scott (with whom Murray 
remained on friendly terms down to the time of the 
novelist’s death), and return to the Quarterly Review. 
The first editor of that periodical was William Gifford, 
who had edited the Anti-Jacobin for Canning and his 
friends, and who was a literary man of some repute. The 
story of Gifford’s career is an intensely interesting one. 
He was born at Ashburton, Devon, in 1757. His parents, 
who were very poor, died when he was about thirteen 
years old, and the poor lad was left to the tender mercies 
of a godfather, who neglected and ill-treated both him 
and his little brother. Public indignation eventually 
caused Carlyle (the godfather in question) to send the boy 
to school, but this was not for long. He was taken away 
from school and bound apprentice for seven years to a 
shoemaker. While with this shoemaker he was presented 
with a treatise on algebra, and, being deprived by his 
hard master of pen, ink, and paper, he beat out pieces of 
leather, and worked out his problems on them with a 
blunted awl. His story eventually came to the ears of 
William Cookesley, a young country surgeon, who be- 
friended the lad in every possible way. At length Gifford 
was enabled to go to the University, and he proceeded to 
Oxford as Bible Reader for Exeter College in 1799. His 
benefactor, to the inexpressible regret and distress of 
Gifford, did not live to see the figure which his protégé 
subsequently made in the world of letters. Gifford always 
held his memory in tender regard, and the only letters 
which his executor was instructed not to destroy after his 
death were those written by Cookesley. 


EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

Such was the man selected to fill the editorial chair of 
the Quarterly Review, and subsequent events showed 
the wisdom of the choice. Gifford was dilatory, no doubt 
—the first dozen numbers or so all came out late—but he 
was, at the same time, a most painstaking man. In those 
days it was not sufficient to collect half a dozen signed 
essays, and to stitch them together, and label them ‘‘Re- 
view;” the task was a much more delicate and difficult 
one. Hence those delays which, at times, nearly drove 
Murray out of his mind. This is the sort of letter which 
he had, upon occasion, to address to his editor : 


‘*May 11th, 1809. 
“DEAR MR. GIFFORD: 

‘“*T begin to suspect that you are not aware of the com- 
plete misery which is occasioned to me, and the certain 
ruin which must attend the Review by our unfortunate 
procrastination. Long before this, every line of copy for 
the present number ought to have been in the hands of 
the printer. Yet the whole of the Review is yet to print. 
I know not what to do to facilitate your labor, for the 
articles which you have long had lie scattered without 
attention, and those which ventured to send to the 
printer undergo such retarding corrections that, even by 
this mode, we do not advance. I entreat the favor of 
your exertion. For the last five months my most impera- 
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tive concerns have yielded to this without the hope of my 
anxiety or labor ceasing. 
Tanti miserere laboris 


in my distress, and with respect from 
“JOHN MURRAY.” 


As time went on things improved, and in 1817, Southey, 
a constant contributor, was able to write to a friend in 
the following enthusiastic strain : 

“ The Review is one of the greatest of all works, and it- 
is all Murray’s own creation ; he prints ten thousand, and 
fifty times ten thousand read its contents in the East and 
in the West. Joy be to him and his journal !” 

SOUTHEY AS A CONTRIBUTOR. 

It must not be imagined, however, that Southey was 
always so satisfied with Murray and ‘his journal.” 
There existed a great enemy to his peace in the shape of 
Gifford’s blue pencil. Indeed, he refused to send his ar- 
ticles to the editor at all, and wrote direct to Murray. 
But he did not thereby avoid the curtailment which was so 
often needed ‘‘He wrote so smoothly, so easily and so 
wordily that he might often have filled an entire Review.” 
The Quarterly was one of his chief sources of income, as 
he generally received £100 for each artic!e, and wrote sev- 
eral in the course of the year. In September, 1840, Murray 
sent Southey a draft for £259, being the balance for his 
‘* Book of the Church,” and informed him that he would 
be pleased to know that another edition was called for. 
Here is Mrs. Southey’s reply: 

‘“‘He made no remark on your request to be favored 
with any suggestions he might have to offer. My sad 
persuasion is that Robert Southey’s works have received 
their last revision and correction from his mind and pen.” 
Southey never rallied. His mental imbecility continued 
for three years longer, when death, happily for all con- 
cerned, brought the painful scene to a close. 


COLERIDGE AND THE PROPOSED TRANSLATION OF 
“FAUST.” 

It was probably Southey who suggested to Murray the 
employment of his brother-in-law, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, as the translator of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust”—a work for 
which he was to receive a hundred guineas. Somehow or 
other the arrangement fell through. We agree with Dr. 
Smiles that this is to be deplored, since his exquisite and 
original melody of versification might have produced a 
translation almost as great as the original. What this 
melody was like may be judged from the following lyric, 
presented by Coleridge to Murray, and published in the 
‘‘Memoir” for the first time: 

GLYCINE: A SONG. 
‘* A sunny shaft did I behold, 
From sky to earth it slanted, 

And pois’d therein a Bird so bold— 
Sweet bird! thou wert enchanted! 
He sank, he rose, he twinkled, troll’d 

Within that shaft of sunny mist: 
His Eyes of Fire, his Beak of Gold, 
All else of Amethyst! 

And thus he sang: Adieu! Adieu! 
Love’s dreams prove seldom true. 
Sweet month of May! we must away! 

Far, far away! 
To-day ! to-day!”’ 


OFFER OF ‘‘SARTOR RESARTUS.” 

Another writer with whom Murray had a somewhat 
purposeless correspondence was Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle 
came to London with ‘‘Sartor Resartus,” and, at the sug~- 
gestion of Jeffery, left it with Murray. Murray agreed 
to print an edition of 750 copies at his own cost, and to 
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publish them on the half-profits system, the copyright 
meanwhile to remain the property of the author. To 
these terms Carlyle appeared to agree. Not knowing, 
however, the usual custom of publishers, he proceeded to 
offer the book to other London houses, evidently to try 
whether he could not get a better bid for it. This natu- 
rally annoyed Murray very much, and he wrote saying 
that he thought it better under the circumstances to 
return the manuscript. Here is Carlyle’s reply, which is 
eminently characteristic of him: 
“September 19th, 1831. 

“Srr:—I am this moment favored with your note of 
the 17th, and beg to say, in reply— 

‘* First.—That your idea, derived from conversation 
with me, of my giving.you the preference to all other 
publishers, was perfectly correct. I had heard you 
described as a man of honor, frankness, and even 
yenerosity, and knew you to have the best and widest 
connections, on which grounds I might well say, and can 
still well say, that the transaction with you would please 
me better than a similar one with any other member of 
the trade. : 

** Secondly.—That your information of my having sub- 
mitted my MS. to the greatest publishers in London, if 
you mean that after coming out of your hands it lay two 
days in those of Messrs. Longmans and Rees, and was 
from them delivered over to the Lord Advocate [Jeffery] 
is also perfectly correct; if you mean anything else, 
incorrect. 

“ Thirdly.—That if you wish the bargain which I had 
understood myself to have made with you unmade, you 
have only to cause your printer who is now working on 
my MS. to return same without damage or delay, and 
consider the business as finished. 

“‘T remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
‘THOMAS CARLYLE.” 


The manuscript was accordingly returned, and ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus” made its first appearance in book form in 
America. 

ENTER BENJAMIN D’ISRAELI. 

One more distinguished man is to be mentioned in con- 
nection with the ‘‘Murray Memoirs.” This is the late 
Ear] of Beaconsfield, son of Isaac D’Israeli, one of Mur- 
ray’s oldest friends. He appears ppon the scene as a 
young man of twenty or thereabouts in 1825. Dr. Smiles 
says that ‘‘Murray had a special regard for the remark- 
able young man, and by degrees had thoroughly taken 
him iuito his confidence ; had related to him his experi- 
ences of men and affairs, and ere long began to consult 
him about a variety of schemes aud projects.” One of 
these schemes was nothing less than the establishment of 
a daily paper in the Conservative interest. D’Israeli, 
anxious to advance his own interests, threw himself into 
the thing ; discussed the question of editorship with Sir 
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Walter Scott, engaged foreign correspondents and 
reporters, and took offices in Great George Street. 
Finally, having named the paper The Representative, he 
seems, like the baker who encountered the shark, to have 
‘“‘softly and suddenly vanished away.” Exit Benjamin 
D’Israeli ! 

THE CAREER OF ‘‘THE REPRESENTATIVE.” 

The career of The Representative, happily for news- 
paper proprietors, is not in itself representative. The 
first number appeared on January 25th, 1826. It cost 7d., 
the stamp tax being then 4d. ‘‘ It was a failure from the 
beginning,” says Dr. Smiles. It was badly organized, 
badly edited, and its contents—leading articles, home 
and foreign news—were ill-balanced. After the 
general election was over The Representative ceased to 
exist. on July 29th, 1826, after a career of only six months, 
during which brief period it had involved Mr. Murray in 
a loss of not less than £26,000. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT MURRAY. 

The Iast chapter of the ‘‘ Memoir and Correspondence” 
is from the pen of the accomplished littérateur, Mr. W. J. 
Courthope, and summarizes the characteristic traits of 
the late Mr. Murray as a publisher. A few passages from 
this chapter will fitly bring our notice of the ‘ Book of 
the Month” to a close. 

‘“‘Quick-tempered and impulsive, he was [says Mr. 
Courthope] at the same time warm-hearted and generous 
to a fault, while a genuine sense of humor and constancy 
showed itself in his letters, and saved him many a time 
from those troubles into which the hasty often fall.” ‘TI 
wish,” wrote George Borrows within a short time of the 
publisher’s death, ‘that all the world were as gay as he. 
He was eager to look for, and quick to discern, 
any promise of talent in the young. ‘Every one,’ he 
says, ‘has a book in him or her; if one only knew how to 
extract it,’ and many was the time that he lent a helping 
hand to those who were first entering a literary career. 

‘‘To his remarkable powers as a host the many descrip- 
tions of his dinner parties amply testify. He was more 
than a mere entertainer, and took the utmost pains so to 
combine and place his guests as best to promote sympa- 
thetic conversation and the general harmony of the gath- 
ering. Among the noted wits and talkers, moreover, who 
assembled round his table he was fully able to hold his 
own in conversation and in repartee. 

‘*Many of the friends whose names are not conspicuous 
in these pages had passed away tefore him, but of those 
who remained there was scarcely one whose letters do 
not testify to the general affection with which he was 
regarded.” 
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German Philosophy, Tendencies in, Arthur Fairbanks, NE, Apr. 
Germany, Compulsory Insurance in, B. W. Wells, PS , Mar. 
Gibbons, Cardinal, on Wealth and its Obligations, NAR, Apr. 
Gild Merchant in a ae ag Wm. Naseem nag > Econ, Apr. 
Girls, A Plea for Ugly, E. F. Andrews, Lipp, A 
Gloucester, Interview with the Dean of, and Portrait, GT, Apr. 
Gray and His Letters, J. C. Bailey, Mur, Apr. 
Gr — Horace, Some Familiar Letters by, Joel Benton, Lipp, 


Grovitiaa ,, Lhe Danes in, John R. Spears, GGM, Apr. 
Guiana, British: 
Statute Law Revision, Dr. J. W. Carrington, Tim, Dec. 
Notes on the Geological Reports, Tim, Dec. 
The Post Office before 1860, J. Rodway, Tim, Dec. 
— Frederic, on Mr. Knowles and Elgin Marbles, FR, 
Apr. 
Harrow School, Dr. H. Montagu Butler and others, El, Apr. 
Hatching, Artificial, A. Lockhart, GOP, Apr. 
Health, Department of, Hon. R. Russell, nt Apr. 
Historical Writing in America, J. F. Jameson, NEM, Apr. 
Hood, Thomas, Poet, Punster, and Preacher, Dr. T. U. Dudley, 
bead Apr. 
Hopedale and its Founder, Lewis G. Wilson, NEM, Apr. 
Horace: Character Study of, A. Rankine, LH, Apr. 
Horniman, F. J., Tin, Apr. 
Humorous Divines, Rev. Geo. Huntington, NH, Apr. 
Huxley, Prof., on the War-path, Duke of Argyll, PS, Apr. 
Huxley, Prof., and the Duke of Argyll, NC, Apr. 
Hydrogen, Peroxide of, As, Feb. 
Ibsen’s ‘‘ Brand,*’ WR, Apr. 
Ice, Where the, Never Melts, Robt. Gordon Butler, Scrib, Apr. 
Illusions, Mrs. Lynn Linton, FR, Apr. 
Immortality, Dr. George M. Gould, Mon, Apr. 
In Darkest England. See under Salvation Army. 
India: The Hindoo Marriage Agitation, F. Pincott, NatR, Apr. 
Indian Problem, Maj. W. H. Powell, US, Apr. 
Indian Students and English Influences, J. Routledge, IrM, Apr. 
aaa Cunningham’s Growth of English, W. J. Ashley, PSQ, 
Mar 
Insurance in Germany, Conny. B. W. Wells, PSQ, Mar. 
Ireland: What About Irelan Black, Apr. 
Irrigation in the United States, Emil Diebitsch, GGM, Apr. 
Italian Country House, A.D. 1490-1500, Dr. 8. Evans, Long, Apr. 
Italy 
Mohere Literature of Italy since 1870, C. Lombroso. Mon, Apr. 
The Financial Situation, J. A. C. Colelough, M, i 
The Savoy Dynasty, the Pope and the Republic, CR, Apr. 
Japan, An Unexplored Corner of, Percival Lowell, AM, Toe. 
Jephson, A. J. M., on Relief of ce Nelson, Ser ib, Apr. 
Judaism and Christianity, AM, Apr. 
Journalists. Young Women as, G. H. Pike, GOP, Apr. 
Kangaroo Hunt, Birge Harrison, ee Apr. 
King’s College, ‘Theology at, CR, 
Kohinoor, True History of, Dr. V. Thi, EI, Apr. 
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Krapotkin, Prince, on Mutual Aid Among Savages, NC, Apr. 
Labor Questions: 
Trade Unionism and Utopia, W. = Mallock, F, Ap 


Wages and Standard of Living, C. E. Collet, J. hoaaee, QJEcon, 


Apr 
State of the Skilled Labor Market, BTJ, Mar. 
Labor Commission and its Duties, Tom Mason, NewR, Apr. 
Railway Strike in Scotland, A. P. Laurie, NC, Apr. 
Land Questions: 
Law of the Three Rents, John A. Hobson, QJEcon, Apr. 
ae Tenure, Another View of the Ethics of, Prof.S. N. Patten, 
IJE, Apr. 
Distribution as Determined by a Law of Rent, Dr. A Wagner, 
QJEcon, Apr. 
Nationalization of Land, Prof. J. R. Buchanan, A, A 
The Single Tax and the Impét Unique, 8S. B. Clar cn QJEcon, 
Apr. 
The Question of Small Holdings, Lad, Apr. 
Law Revision, Statute, in British Guiana, J. W. Carrington, 
Tim, Dec. 
Legislation, Caucus, Linton Satterthwait, NE, Apr. 
Lefevre, G. Shaw, on Sofia, Q R, Apr. 
Lepers of Robben Island, G. 8. Fort, EI, Apr 
Life from a Tokyo Point of View, Prof. A. 8 “Hardy, AR, Apr. 
Life, The Right Final Aim of, Prof. G. von Gizycki, IJE, Apr. 
Life, The Moral, and the Moral Philosopher, Prof. Wm. James, 
IJE, Apr. 
Linton, Mrs. Lynn, on Our Illusions, FR, rey 
Linton, Mrs. Lynn, on Huffy People, CJ, 
Linton, W. J., Wood-engraver and Poet, 
Literature: 
Modern Literature of Italy since 1870, C. Lombroso, Mon, Apr. 
Influence of Democracy on Literature, E. Gosse, C 





; —— P, Apr. 


CR, Apr. 
London Life, Undercurrents of, J. H. Richardson, CSJ, Apr. 
London Drainage, A. Arnold, NewR, _ a 
London Sixty Years Ago, Dr. J. a ay, LH, Apr. 
Longevity, W. F. Ainsworth, TB, 
Louisbourg, Capture of, F. fakean, ‘AM, Apr. 
Ludlow, Lieut., and the Chesapeake, R. L. Fowler, MAH, Apr. 
Lyric and Dramatic Matters, Thoughts on, F. Lyster, Bel, Apr. 
McCarthy, Justin, Biography, CSJ, Apr. 
Macaulay, Lord, GT, Apr. 
Macleod, Alexander, Rev. J. Watson, wr ae. 
Maintenon, Madame de, Y. de Bury, FR, 
Man, Prehistoric, on Pacific Coast, G. F. W ight, AM, Apr. 
Marriage and the Marriage Laws: 
How Marriage Affects a Woman’s Wages, Lelia R. Sawtelle, 
Chaut, Apr. 
Marriage Institution, W. Schooling, WR, Apr. 
Breach of Promise, Lad, Apr. 
Marsden, Miss Kate, and Her Mission to Siberia, GOP, Apr. 
Marshall's Principles of Economics, J. B. Clark, PSQ, Mar. 
Marshall's Principles of Economics, A. Wagner, QJEcon, Apr. 
Meiningen, Court Theatre of, Dr. Chas. Waldstein, Harp, Apr. 
Meissonier, G. E. Montgomery, Cos, Apr. 
Meteora, Monasteries of, Hon. G. Curzon, EI, Apr. 
Meteoriec Hypothesis, J. E. Gore, GM, Apr. 
Methodism: Characteristics and Pros sects, MNC, Apr. 
Mind, Question of Duality, R. M. Bache, Mon, Apr. 
Mind-readers, Methods of, Dr. Chas. Gatchell, F, Apr. 
Missions: 
The Jesuit Missions in Bengal, M, Apr. 
Mission Indians of California, M. Car iswell, SunM, Apr. 
Missionary Life in Newfoundland, Mrs. M. M. Price, ChR, Jan. 
London City Mission, W. C. Preston, G.W, Apr. 
Monasteries of Meteora, Hon. George Curzon, EI, Apr 
Mor ality, Will it Survive Religion? Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
Ap r. 
Moral Tales, Clara E. Collet, IJE, Apr. 
Mormon Rebellion of 1856-57, W. R. Hamilton, US, Apr. 
Momerie, Prof., on Theology at King’s College, CR, Apr. 
Moncrieff. Col., and his System of Fortification, FR, Apr. 
Morality, A Basis of Positive, P. G. Hammerton, CR, Apr. 
Musical Instruments and Their Homes, Miss C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming, Black, Apr. 
Naden, Constance, Dr. R. W. Dale, CR, Apr. 
Nansen, Dr., GT, Apr. 
Natural History: 
Winter Rambles in Search of Microscopic Life, W. H. Shrub- 
sole, LH, Apr. 
Nature, The Law of, Fred. M. Taylor, AAPS, Apr. 
Navy: 
Life of a Naval Apprentice, J. R. Spears, oo Apr. 
Admiral David D. Porter, F. 8. Bassett, US, 
The Newest Factor in Naval Warfare, 0. A. is r “4 USM, Apr. 
War Training of the Navy, C. C. P. Fitzgerald, USM, Apr. 
Negro, The Case of the, Rev. Wm. C. Langdon, PSQ, Mar. 


* Nelson, Study of, W. O’Connor Morris, Mac, Apr. 


Nelson, Capt., Relief of, A. J. M. Aig Serib, Apr. 
Nicaragua Canal, C. T. Harvey, Cos, A 
Northamptonshire, Story of, Canon Mandell, Creighton, LH, 


Apr. 
Norumbega and Vinland, Where are, Alice L. Clark, NEM, Apr. 
Norway. Ancient Wooden Churches of, T. B. Willson, SunH, Apr. 
Ocean Passenger Travel, John H. Gould, Scrib, Apr. 
Octavia, a Chapter of Roman History, Prof. 4 A. —_ d, ChR, Jan. 
Ohio River, History of, Prof. J. F. James, Ps 
Old World Judged by the New, J. D. Phelan, iy at Apr. 








OF REVIEWS. 





Pains and Penalties, W. H. Davenport pn GM, Apr. 
Parasites, A. T. Ozzard, Tim, Dec. 
Parliamentary: 
Men of the Salisbury Parliament, H. W. i Bh NAR, Apr. 
Limitations of Parliamentary Government lack, Apr. 
Parochial Missions, Rev, G. E. Mason, NH A 
Partisanship in Olden Time, Hon. Horatio Kine, , MAH, Apr. 
Patent System, United States, James Shepard, YEM, ‘Apr. 
Patriotism and School Education, C. M. Waage, OM. A ae 
Pauperism in the United States, Prof. Richard T. Ely, NAR, 
Apr. 
Pensions, National, U. M. Ede, CR, Apr. 
Pensions, 8. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, Tin, Apr. 
Persia: 
The Persian Army, Lieut. J. J. Brereton, US, Apr. 
What the World Owes to the Arts of Persia. Ss. G. W. Benja- 
min, Chaut, te 
Philosopher, The Moral, and the Moral Life, Wm. James, IJE, 


Apr. 
Philosophy, ‘tendencies in German, Arthur Fairbanks, NE, Apr. 
Philosophy, The Future of, Geo. Wm. Winterburn, A, Apr. ‘ 
Phosphorus and Phosphorescence, Prof. Thorpe, GW, Apr. 
Photography. See Contents of Wilson’s Photogr: aphic Magazine. 
Plato, Life and Times of, A. P. LN ary DD., AR, Apr. 
Plumptre, Dean, Dean Spence, GW, A 
Poetry of Alfred Austin, Oscar Fay Ad ie AR, Ap) 
Point Barrow, Where Ice Never Melts, R. G. Butler, Serib, Apr. 
Political Boss a Power, W: hy ? F. I. Vassault, OM, 
Political Ideas of the Puritans, HL. Osgood, PSO, 4 
es ay Life, College-bred men in, Prof. Winthrop D en 
} Apr. 
Political System, Our New, Mac, Apr. 
Politics in Fiction, Black, Apr. 
Poor, What Can We Do For the, Rev. W. 8. Rainsford, F, Apr. 
Poor Law Reform Association, An English, Sidney Webb, 
QJEcon, Apr. 
Porter, Admiral David D., Lieut. F. S. Bassett, US, Apr. 
Prayer, The Function of Public, Rev. John McGraw Foster, AR, 
Apr. 
Prehistoric Man on the Pacific Coast, G. F. Wright, AM, Apr. 
Prehistoric Man, Living Types of, GGM, mh 
Protection Run Mad, Champion Bissell, Be]M, Apr. 
Psychology, James’ Principles of, Mark Baldwin, EdR, Apr. 
Psychology, Innovation and Inertia in the World of, Prof. C. 
Lombroso, Mon, a 
Popes, Sepulchres of, Esq, Mar. 
Population: 
Censuses of the Century, F. B. Harrison, NatR, Apr. 
The Coming Census, Lad, Apr. 
Population of Old London, oa C. a) eg on, Black, Apr. 
A Defective Census, R. Q. Mills, F, A 
Poultry, Artificial Hatching, A. Loskhart. GOP, Apr. 
Prayers for the Dead, Dr. Ww. ey aes NH, Apr. 
Profit Sharing, Rev. J. T. Grey, KO, A 
Puritans, Political Ideas of, H. L. Gagnod, PSQ, Mar. 
Railways; 
The W est and the Railroads, Sidney Dillon, MAR. Apr. 
Railway Passenger Rates, Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, rE Apr. 
Australian Railways, BTJ, Mar. 
Everyday Life on the Railroad, W_ J. Gordon, LH, Apr. 
Virginia Mines and American Rails, FR, Apr. 
Railroad Problems in the West, A. G. Warner, PSQ, Mar. 
Range Cattle, 5,000 Miles with, N. Loring, NC, Apr. 
Ravenna and Her Rulers, E. Edwardes, Esq, Mar. 
Reality, Sensations and the Elements of, Prof. Ernst Mach, AR, 


Apr. 
Rearguard of the Christian Army, G. Mortimer, WR, A 
—* Church University Board of, Dr. E. N. Potter, C aR, Jan. 
Religion: 
Ww il Morality Survive Religion ? Prof. Goldwin Smith, F, Apr. 
Religious Element in Ethical Codes, Prof. C. H. Toy, IJE, Apr. 
Religion and Personal Insight, N. Gribble, NewR, Apr. 
Rescue Work, Rev. S. H. Hilliard, ChR, Jan 
Revelation, Inspiration and Authority, A. G. ‘Langley, AR, Apr. 
Revolution in Medicine, As, Feb. 
Rhodope with Prince Ferdinand, In, J. D. Bourchier, FR, Apr. 
Right-handedness, What is, Thomas oy M.D., Serib, Apr. 
Rivers, Flood-plains of, W. J. McGee, F, : 
Robben Island, Leper Settlement on, G. 8. Fort, EI, Apr. 
Roumania, Queen Elizabeth of, SunH, Apr. 
Roumania, The orm of, Agnes Evan cae. Regs Mar. 
Rusk, J. M., on the Duty ‘of the Hour, NAR, 
Salisbury Parliament, Men of, H. W. Luey, wR. Ane. 
Salons of the Revolution and Empire, Amelia G. ason, CM, 
Apr. 
Salvation Army: 
Gen. Booth’s Tour on the Continent, AllW, Apr. 
Music in Salvation Army, Capt. Slater, AllW, Apr. 
‘In Darkest England,’’ D. M. Stevenson, WR, Apr. 
Sancroft, Archbishop, Chalice of, Rev. E. C. ial NH, Apr. 
Sardine Factories of Kent, CJ, Apr. 
Sark, C. W. Kennedy, Long, Apr. 
Savages, Mutual Aid | Among, Prince Krapotkin, ~ Apr. 
Savoy Dynasty, the Pope and the Republic, CR, A 
Schleimann, Personal Recollections of, C. K. Tudkerman, NEM, 


Schodl- ‘Book Legislation, Prof. J. W. Jenks, PSQ, Mar. 
School, Recollections of Round Hill, G. E. Ellis, EdR. Apr. 
































INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


School, Preventive Work and a Model, M. M. G. Dana, LAH, Apr. 
Science and a Future Life, F. W. H. My ers, NC, Apr. 
Scotland: 
Question of Small Holdings, A. J. Campbell, Lad, Apr. 
Scotch Farm Kitchen, Alex. Gordon, GM, Apr. 
Home Rule, H. Gow, Scots, Ar 
Scott, Sir Walter, Heroines of, Mac, A Apr. 
a and the Elements of Reality, Prof. Ernst Mach, Mon, 


Seniiency, The Growth of, Maj. J. W. Powell, F, Apr. 
Service, The Problem of Domestic, F. McLaughlin, NatR, Apr. 
Sherman, Early Days of, W. C. Littl * OM, Apr. 
Ship- -Steering, R. G. M. Browne, US, ‘4 ~ 
Slum Mothers and Death-Clubs, Dr. E. Berdoe, NC, Apr. 
Smith, Defense of Captain John, Wm. Wirt Henry, MAH, Apr. 
Social Equality, Leslie Stephen, IJE, A — 
Social and Economic Legislation of the U.S. in 1890, W. B. 
Shaw, ara Ae 
Sofia Revisited, G. 8S. Lefevre, CR, Apr. 
Solomon Islands, Facts about, Hugo Goller, GGM, Apr. 
South America, Needed Exploration in, C. DeKalb, GGM, Apr. 
Spence, Dean, GT, Apr. 
Staél, Madame de. W. E. H. Lecky, F, A 
St. Elias, Mount, sree Scoednieen to, " Schwatka and I. C. 
Russell, CM, A 
St. Giles’s Ohristion Mission, A Glorious Work, SunM, Apr. 
St. Paul's, Old, Churchyard of” H. W. Brewer, NH, Apr. 
Street Cleaning in Large Cities, Gen. E. Clark, PS, Apr. 
Suicide, Civilization and, Wm. Matthews, NAR, Apr. 
Suffrage, Woman’s, A Symposium, Chaut, Apr. 
Sugar, Barbadoes Experiments, J. B. gre Tim, Dec. 
Sun-Dials, Rev. T. F. Thistleton-Dyer, N _ 
Sun’‘s Heat Radiation, A New Theory, W. Bas NatR, Apr. 
Superintendence, Department of, Wm. H. Maxwell, EdR, Apr. 
Switzerland, The Referendum in, J. W. Sullivan, Chaut, Apr. 
Tales, Moral, Clara E. Collet, IJE, Apr. 
Talleyrand Memoirs, Lord Acton on, NC, Apr. 
Taxation, Crooked, Thomas G. Shearman, A, a 
Tennessee Cove, How it was Named, F. M. Stoe ing, OM, Apr. 
Terry, Ellen, Stray Memoirs by, NewR, Apr. 
Theatres and the Drama: 
Court Theatre of Meiningen, Dr. Charles Waldstein, ah aaa 
Gibeonites of the Stage, C. H. Leppington, NatR, Ap 
Elizabethan Drama and Victorian Novel, T. D. Rabb, Lipp, 


. 


Apr. 

The Japanese Theatre, Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, Cos, Apr. 
Theocritus, Second Idyll of, J. A. Symonds, FR, Apr. 
Theology at King’s College, Prof. Momerie, CR, Apr. 

Tolstoi, Count L., on Church and State, FR, Apr. ym 
» Apr. 


Trades-Unionism and Utopia, W. H. Mallock 
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Tramps and their Ways, GM, Apr. 
Touring Clubs, CJ, Apr. 
Trinidad Island and Its Treasure, CJ, Apr. 
Truth, The Criterion of, Mon, Jan 
Tudor, Mary, Sarah Tytler, GOP, oa 
United States: 
The President’s Office and Home, G. G. Bain, Cos, Apr. 
Pauperism in the United States, Prof. T. Ely, NAR, Apr. 
Canada and the United States, Erastus Wiman, CR, Apr. 
University vs. etrne -House, Henry Clews, BelM, Apr. 
Lt tg of France, W. L. Montague, NEM, _ Ae. 
a oe Can be Done for Them? . D. Ackland, 
ew 
Vinland and Norumbage, Where are, Alice L. Clark, NEM, Apr. 
Vinci, Leonardo da, W. J. Stillman, CM, vat oy 
Virginia Mines and American Rails, Duke of Marlborough, 


pr. 
A gia Suggestions for Improvement, USM, Apr. 
ales 

Disestablishment, G. O. Morgan, NC, Apr. 

Church and Dissent, Rev. T. Williams, NatR, Apr. 
Washington and Frederick the Great, M. D. Conw ay, OM, Apr. 
Wealth and Its Obligations, Cardinal Gibbons, NAR, Apr. 
Wealth Concept, The, Chas. A. Tuttle, AAPS, Apr. 

Wesley, John, Dr. T. B. Stephenson, SunM, Apr. 
Wessex Folk, II., Thomas Hardy, Harp, Apr. 
Westminster Abbey, Miss Bradley, NC, Apr. 
Whitman, Walt, His Defects anc “Beauties, W. O’L. Curtis, M, 
Apr. 
Wimbourne, Dr. A. J. H. Crespi, GM, a - 
Wisconsin, The State of, Hon. W. F. Vi as, Harp, Apr. 
Women and Women’s Work: 
Woman's Suffrage, a Symposium, Chaut, Apr. 
Saleswomen and Domestic Service, Mary G. 
Chaut, Apr. 
a ee Affects a Woman’s Wages, Lelia R. Sawtelle, 
Chaut, 

Married ilies in Fiction, M. W. Hazeltine, NAR, Apr. 

Young Women as Journalists, G. O. Pike, GOP, Apr. 

Woman's Work inthe American Church, Mrs. M. A. E. Twing, 

ChR, Apr. 

Emancipation of Seamstresses, Anne Beale, GOP, Apr. 

Woman and Negro Suffrage, Ellen B. Dietrick, WR, Apr. 

Girlhood in Italy, Fanny Z. Salzaro, EI, Apr. 

Noble Work Done by Noble Women, Countess of Meath, GT, 

Apr. 
W ritin English, Talks on, Prof. Wm. ee, Chaut, Apr. 
Wood-Carving for Boys, Fred. Miller, ae Apr. 
Yachting, Model, in 1890 and 1891, at ‘Apr. 
Zodlogist, A, Among the Idealists, E . Chamier, WR, Apr. 


Humphreys, 





THE JUNE 


NUMBER. 


The June number of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS will contain as its character sketch for the month a notable 


article upon His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 


This article has been prepared in Rome for THE REVIEW by an Italian 


journalist of the highest rank, whose knowledge of affairs at the Vatican, and of the domestic life and official 


methods of the head of the Catholic Church, is both accurate and intimate. 


The sketch will have a very peculiar 


timeliness in that it will give an exposition of the views and policies of the Vatican regarding the foremost questions 


of the day. 


The various departments of THE REVIEW will be up to the high standard of excellence to which it is the purpose 


of the magazine to adhere. 


Among other special features, there will be an article showing the progress of Ballot 


Reform in the United States, and giving an account of the legislation enacted by various State Legislatures in the 


current year in further adoption of the Australian system. 








CLUBBING PRICES. 


In Clubs of five, $10.00 and ONE copy free ; which is six copies for $10.00. 
In Clubs of nine, $18.00 and TWO copies free, which is eleven copies for $18.00; or, this Club might be 
secured on the basis of ten subscribers at $1.80 each, and one copy free. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
Astor Place, New York. 

















NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 


ORGANIZATION. ; ‘ 
This Company began business at Des Moines, Iowa, in February, 1876, and was incorporated under the 


general statutes of that State in September, 1882. 

OFFICES. 

Its offices are at 160 Broadway, New York City; Des Moines, lowa; Kansas City, Missouri, and Omaha, 
Nebraska. The principal agencies are The Real Estate Trust Company, 1340 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, and Messrs. Townsend, Whelen & Company, 309 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. There is also an 
agency in Edinburgh and arrangements are nearly completed for an agency in London. . 

DIRECTORS. 

The Directors are G. W. Marquardt, Esq., of Messrs. G. W. Marquardt & Sons, Wholesale Jewelry Dealers, 
Des Moines, Iowa; John Wyman, Esq., Retired Dry Goods Merchant, Des Moines, lowa; W. W. Witmer, 
Vice-President of the Company, Des Moines, lowa; E. D. Samson, Esq., Attorney of the Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa; E. E, Savage, Esq., President Provident Trust Company, Omaha, Nebraska; Henry Whelen, 
Esq., of Messrs. Townsend, Whelen & Co., Bankers, 309 Walnut St., Philadelphia; Frank K. Hipple, Esq., 
President the Real Estate Trust Co., of Philadelphia; Richard B. Ferris, Esq, Vice-President Bank of New 
York, N. B. A., New York; W. F. Bartlett, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer of the Company, 160 Broadway, 
New York; D. O. Eshbaugh, Esgq., President of the Company, 160 Broadway, New York. 

CAPITAL. 

When the business began it was conducted as an agency and little capital was needed. More capital 
has been put in from time to time to meet the demands of increasing business. The capital is now 
$710,000, and the accumulations in addition to capital about $100,000, 

BUSINESS. ; 

The capital of the Company is invested from time to time in mortgages which are first liens upon real 
estate in lowa, Western Missouri, and Eastern Kansas and Nebraska. The taking of these mortgages and 
the sale of them and of debentures based upon them, and the purchase and sale of choice municipal bonds, 
is the business of the Company. 

BANKING CONNECTIONS. 

These are: The Bank of New York (National Banking Association) and The Chemical National Bank, : 
both of New York; Messrs. Townsend, Whelen & Company and The Real Estate Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia; The Des Moines Savings Bank of Des Moines, and The Merchants’ Nationa! Bank of Kan- 
sas City. Also the National Bank of Scotland, Limited, Edinburgh and London. 

EARNINGS. ' 

Dividends of 2% each quarter or 8% per annum have been paid since incorporation, and a considerable 
amount of earnings has been capitalized. 

PATRONS. 

They number between two and three thousand, and among them are many of the oldest and most con- 
servatively managed Insurance and Trust Companies, Savings Banks, Universities, Colleges and other 
institutions of learning and benevolence, and many guardians and trustees of estates, and some of the most 
prominent financiers of the country. 

GROWTH. 

The volume of the business has steadily increased from the beginning. Up to January, 1891, the invest- 
ments of the Company for its patrons aggregated $16,000,000. It had collected and returned to investors 
$6,459,831 of principal and about $3,200,000 of interest, leaving $9,666,370 of mortgages outstanding. 

RULES. 

Lend only in localities where a diversity of crops is raised. Lend only in localities where the success of 
farming is thoroughly demonstrated. Lend only on property of good character and surroundings with per- 
fect title. Lend only to thrifty, prosperous borrowers. Lend only on property which has been examined by 
one of the officers of the Company or by some competent man who gets precisely the same pay whether the 
loan is made or declined. Limit the business done to such proportions that the officers 
can oversee and supervise every bit of it. 

SECURITIES. 

The Company offers three kinds. 

FIRST MORTGAGES covering improved farms or city property in the localities mentioned. These 
range in amount from $200 to $50,000, and run from five to ten years. They bear interest at 6%, payable 
semi-annually by coupon at the Company’s office, 160 Broadway, New York. 

DEBENTURES.—These are a 5-10 bond bearing 6% interest, payable semi-annually at the Bank of 
New York, N. B. A. They are issued in series of $100,000 LEach series is secured by mortgages of the 
same character as those offered for sale, amounting to $102,000, deposited with the Farmer’s Loan & Trust 
Company of New York City as Trustee. 

MUNICIPAL BONDS.—These are usually issued to build school-houses, bridges, court-houses, etc., 
and bear from 4% to 54%. No bonds are bought or sold the legality of which has not been carefully inves- 
tigated by the Company’s counsel. 

HOW OBTAINED. 

The securities of the Company and full information respecting them may be obtained at its office, 160 
Broadway, or through any of the Company’s bankers or agents.} 
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